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Editorials 


RUSSIA AND THE U. S. A. 


O ONE doubts that the relations between Russia and 
N the United States are of the utmost significance for 
the future peace of the world. It is important, 
therefore, to recall the past. Of all the great powers on 
earth Russia and the United States constitute the only pair 
that at no time has engaged in war. In fact, with the ex- 
ception of very short periods, they have been on the friend- 
liest terms. 

This fact, it would seem, is not accidental. The negative 
condition for this peaceful relationship has been the absence 
of any clash of interests. A positive condition has been, per- 
haps, the similarity in the general trend of development in 
the two countries: both started modestly; both expanded to 
continental dimensions; in both cases the expansion has been 
for the most part peaceful; both countries have displayed, in 
the course of the past two centuries, unparalleled progress 
in both the technico-economic and cultural spheres. It is, 
of course, a mere illusion of the propagandists to think 
of a hopelessly backward and almost barbarous Russia sud- 
denly awakened to cultural life through the miracle of 
Communism. Long before the Revolution, Russia had, 
among other venerable institutions, excellent self-government 
(Zemstvo) and courts of justice conducted by men distin- 
guished by an extraordinary degree of practical idealism. 
Nor was Russian religion, however different from other 
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forms of Christianity, either so primitive or superstitious as 
is sometimes supposed. Moreover, pre-Revolution Russia was 
characterized by the existence of many institutions based on 
the moral ideals of mutual aid and cooperation. On the other 
hand, American plutocracy, the target of flaming indictments 
on the part of Communists and National Socialists, may be 
said to have been “the most creative, the most generous, and 
the most highly moral among all the plutocracies in the 
world.” 

The judgment is that of Professor Pitirim A. Sorokin in 
his recent penetrating work, Russta and the United States.’ 
It is a work that makes one realize that the arduous task of 
making two peoples intelligible to each other can only be 
undertaken by one who has mastered two cultures by par- 
ticipant observation. Professor Sorokin is such an observer. 
Up to the age of thirty-three, he lived, worked and taught 
in Russia. Since then he has lived in this country long enough 
to become one of its outstanding citizens and, perhaps, its 
most original and thoughtful sociologist. If anyone could re- 
veal to America the true face of Russia, it would be Pitirim 
Sorokin; and his work is, in fact, a comparative and fascinat- 
ing study of his old and new fatherlands. 

Nevertheless, it is imperative to realize that, friendly as 
Russia and America have been, Communism cannot be rec- 
onciled with the American way of life. There may be some 
hope in Sorokin’s assumption that “American capitalism and 
Russian Communism are now little more than ghosts of their 
former selves.” It may even be possible to discover a “con- 
verging movement” going on in the two countries: “The 
corporate property and economy of America is a twin brother 
of the corresponding corporations and units of nationalized 
industry in Russia.” Professor Sorokin goes so far as to say 
that Russia is already in the “post-destructive stage” of her 
Revolution. He contends that she is reintroducing many 


1 Russia AND THE UNITED States. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. New York: Dutton & Co., 
1944. Pp. 253. $3.00. 
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values rejected in its early stages, just as America is being 
compelled to abandon the “rugged individualism” of her 
younger years. 

Sorokin does not maintain that the two countries are alike. 
What he asserts is that, firstly, the basic values ingrained in 
the two cultures and traditions are similar; and, secondly, 
that the wide gulf that has existed on the surface is now being 
closed by the converging movement. At least, “the Russian 
and American people can understand one another more easily 
than either of the two can understand a good many other 
nations.” At this point of the discussion, Sorokin introduces 
a theorem which he feels he has verified in the course of much 
sociological research: ‘The main cause of peace is the pres- 
ence in each of the interacting societies of a well-integrated 
system of ultimate values which are compatible with one an- 
other.” On this principle may be built the sociological ex- 
pectation that “the noble record of peace between the two 
nations will be perpetuated.” 

Those who, like the present writer, have had many years 
of experience not only in Russia and America but likewise in 
several countries of Western Europe can corroborate what 
Sorokin says of the ease of understanding between Russians 
and Americans. There is a deeper social and cultural chasm 
between even such a Slavic-speaking country as Czechoslo- 
vakia and Russia than between Russia and the United States. 
Nevertheless, it is legitimate to feel that Sorokin’s hopes may 
be a little too rosy. Is it not true that most of Europe’s wars 
have been fought between nations with almost identical ulti- 
mate values? France and Spain have fought bloody wars 
when they were nearer to each other than present-day Russia 
is to us. Moreover the “converging movement” can be easily 
exaggerated. The case of Poland is pertinent. Between the 
official Russian attitude to Poland and that of the Anglo- 
Saxon democracies there is a basic and enormous difference. 

Only if and when Russia completely recovers from her 
Communistic sickness can whole-hearted cooperation between 
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her and the United States become a matter of fact. If there 
is to be a just and durable peace Russia must return to the 
democracy she abandoned in November, 1917. General com- 
munity of value systems is not enough. Only the genuine ad- 
herence of both countries to Christian and democratic prin- 
ciples can eliminate the danger of a war between Russia and 
the United States. 

Fordham University. N. S. ‘TIMASHEFF. 


* 









* 





* 





WuHaAT Is AN AMERICAN? 


impelled to take stock of ourselves, to scrutinize more 

closely the fundamental tendencies, motives and beliefs 
that have gone into the making of the American. A number 
of our historians have been devoting themselves to a study of 
what makes the American different from the citizen of other 
lands. They are responding to a profound need of the times. 
The trend is made manifest by the appearance of such works 
as Merle Curti’s Growth of American Thought and Hamilton 
Basso’s Mainstream. When a nation aspires to a deeper read- 
ing of itself and its ideals, it is time to sit up and take notice. 
Such craving for self-knowledge can have important conse- 
quences for the future of America, if out of the collective 
effort comes a more finished picture than anything yet done 
of the national character. 

Mr. Adams, in a recent work,’ goes a long way toward 
answering the question “What is an American?” The portrait 
he paints is full of warmth, color and vitality, although it lacks 
a certain clarity and subtlety due to a treatment too exclusively 
political and social. To see deeply into things American we 
shall have to integrate a highly realistic political and social 
analysis with the reflective aspect of our culture as revealed in 
religious and philosophical literature. However, what he tells 


T A TIME of crisis, it is natural that we should feel 





1THE AMERICAN. The Making of a New Man. By James Truslow Adams. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. Pp. 404. $3.00. 
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us is instructive and fascinating. Fundamentally his study is 
the account of what happened over the years when men of 
boundless energy and inflexible purpose came face to face with 
inexhaustible resources. America was the great dream and the 
“great adventure.” ‘To millions of adventurous individuals, 
America was a heady wine with its promise of freedom from 
religious and political persecution and from those economic 
and social inequalities which had borne them down in the old 
world. 

Mr. Adams admirably highlights some of the diverse fac- 
tors in the making of the American. But the real power in 
his study comes from the brilliant use he makes of Turner’s 
concept of the pioneer. For over three centuries the American 
has been subject to the influence of successive frontiers, and 
willy-nilly the pioneer spirit has never been allowed to lan- 
guish for leng. The frontier acted as a powerful process 
affecting the nation, and ever more sweepingly, for as the 
frontier pushed farther west the pioneers were removed from 
even the restraints of older American settlements and their 
irrepressible ebullience flowed back over the entire East like 
a tidal wave. 

The American experience of the frontier has cut a deep 
furrow in the American character, producing a type of man 
recognizable the world over. The image most people evoke 
of the American is that of an intensely practical, impulsive, 
open-handed and easy-going individual, loving adventure, 
risks and hazards and distrustful of theories and anything 
foreign. Yet it is no easy matter putting the American into 
any simple formula. We should be wary of stereotyped views 
and interpretations. As with all reality, if we look closely 
enough we find it involved in paradox. 

For example, the American is world-famous for his prac- 
ticality. Yet this quality in the American is emphatically not 
of the grubbing variety. Indeed while the American likes to 
feel that he is not missing anything directly under his nose, 
his eyes are fixed on the future. His sense of the future is such 
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that one wonders at times just how practical he really is. As 
Mr. Adams. writes, “The nation itself became not a racial 
concept, or something rooted in old memories, long-loved 
localities, or traditions, but a Dream of the future.” And here 
such a shrewd observer as the philosopher Santayana would 
assent. In his “Character and Opinion in the United States,” 
a charming and subtle analysis of certain dominant traits in 
the national character, he rates highly what he has called the 
American’s profound enthusiasm for the future. Significantly, 
even pragmatism is charged with a practicality orientated to 
the future rather than the present, a fact which might perhaps 
rescue it from the class of squalid ideas. 

Americans have been struggling too long with matter, 
changing continuously, in region after region, the very face 
of nature, and building new sections of social and economic 
life over a broad continent, not to feel that the world exists 
as a perpetual challenge. The world is there not merely to be 
cognized but also to be acted upon and constantly improved. 
The American will never be satisfied with a merely abstract 
impersonal relation to the reality that encompasses him. Per- 
haps we have here a kind of historical echo of the Christian 
attitude toward the world as something to be redeemed and 
raised to its highest actuality as well as something to be 
abstractly known. However that may be, the American’s vision 
is of a finished world that is of tomorrow rather than of today. 
He is always dreaming of something better beyond the next 
bend in the road and hence, to quote Santayana, he “views 
existence a priori under the form of good.” 

That American life defies all attempts at easy interpreta- 
tions is evident too in the American’s attitude toward money. 
In this respect there is in America a strange interfusion of a 
heady idealism and a pretty sordid materialism. Judging by 
the mad scramble for money that came so rudely to an end 
just when America seemed well launched on a new era of 
happy nonsense, there may be some justification for the wide- 
spread belief that Americans worship the almighty dollar. 
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Yet as Mr. Adams observes, and others with him, the Ameri- 
can “is perhaps the most lavishly generous person in the 
world.” Even when he complains of the frequent demands 
made upon his pocket book, he would probably feel quite lost 
if he were not being constantly bombarded by innumerable 
relief and rehabilitation agencies, foreign as well as domestic. 
The American has given just as readily to the Armenians and 
to put a new roof on the palace at Versailles as to the Commu- 
nity Chest and Hospital drives. Here too Santayana would 
agree, for as he says, if he did “not find goodwill at the bottom 
of a man’s heart he would say ‘You are not an American!’ ” 
And recently Archbishop Spellman wrote that “Malice to- 
wards none, justice to all is the general American formula 
and practice.” 

It is rather a pity that Mr. Adams’ study suffers a certain 
narrowness of outlook through his failure to deal more pains- 
takingly with his subject against the shifting background of 
the crucial decades since the turn of the century. After all, to 
be most illuminating, history must be read backwards as well 
as forwards. In the light of the development of these decades, 
he would have found in America a growing and persistent 
emphasis upon the social good which might have corrected 
his rather exaggerated accent upon our individualism. Like 
the Englishman whom he is alleged to resemble most of all, 
the American apparently hates planning and is a thorough- 
going individualist. However much the American and the 
Englishman may have resembled each other as individualists 
in bygone years, it is still a fact that today they resemble each 
other in quite another way. For in each there is a thriving 
conviction that, without some kind of social integration of our 
economic life, the freedom of the individual is doomed. The 
Englishman is not averse to the Beveridge Plan nor do Ameri- 
cans in general react against the President’s economic bill of 
rights as an affront to their individuality. It seems that in his 
anxiety to show that there is nothing in the American character 
that would expose it to communism, Mr. Adams pictures the 
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American as a kind of laissez-faire individualist, at least as 
regards government and planning. 

It has been pointed out that pioneer individualism was 
founded on neighborliness and mutual service and represents, 
among other things, an affirmation of community as opposed 
to idolatry of the State. Even today we do not speak of the 
State but simply of the Government or of America, emphasiz- 
ing thereby a social rather than a narrowly political attitude. 
Americans are not congenitally inhospitable to planning if it 
is really social planning and not something clamped down 
upon them in the name of some absolute calling itself the 
State. 

One could quarrel with other aspects of Mr. Adams’ work, 
such as its failure to do justice to the Catholic contribution to 
American life and character, its excessive severity toward the 
Puritan leaders, and a curious failure to estimate properly the 
capabilities and contributions of the American Negro. But it 
is still a very fine book, one which will give us a better under- 
standing of our people and a deeper sense of American pos- 
sibilities despite certain ugly features of our national life 
which we are witnessing today. It reveals the kind of ideals 
which actually influence American conduct and which are 
therefore a fountain of creative power and energy. If we 
would successfully infuse the Christian spirit into the sub- 
stance of American life, we cannot afford to miss the native 
quality of existence as it is found here in America. 

Fordham University. ROBERT POLLOCK. 


* 
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INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR RELATIONS 


ownership, management and government are a domi- 
nant issue in the present hour. Writing in THOUGHT 
a dozen years ago,’ Monsignor Ignatz Seipel recorded his 


N‘ ONE needs to be told that the relations of labor, 







lIgnatz Seipel, “Labor and Capital in the Christian Conception,’ THoucut, V 
(1930-31), 533-42. 
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opinion that the settlement of these relations is the outstanding 
task of the present age. Years of depression and war have 
deepened that conviction in the minds of thinking men. Not 
that the problem of permanent world peace is of secondary 
importance, but that modern wars do not arise independently 
of economic conflict, and will not be banished until the cause 
of such conflict is removed. 

The early months of this year, for all the effort and interest 
centered on our armies’ invasion of Europe, have shown 
typical workings of the economic ferment. In February the 
head of the biggest open shop in the world capitulated and 
signed the first collective bargaining agreements in his history. 
A radio spokesman for the C.I.O. insisted on the federal 
government’s share of responsibility in ensuring fuller em- 
ployment and social security after the war. On the same day, 
the President of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce agreed with 
the President of the A.F. of L. that management and labor 
have matured enough to solve their mutual problems without 
undue paternalism. Upon this agreement the Wall Street 
Journal raised its editorial voice in blessing (incidentally con- 
fusing horizontal and vertical unions). Between these stated 
positions of our two major labor organizations there is per- 
haps less actual distance than at first appears. But both are 
many miles in advance of that desert waste where, like a voice 
from the grave of Professor Sumner or Andrew Carnegie, a 
Vice-President of the Empire Trust Company was heard 
wailing that to give labor a share in management, or indeed 
to do more than “incorporate it into a finished product and sell 
that product at a profit” is to turn an industrial enterprise into 
“an eleemosynary institution.’”” Meanwhile, both in the States 
and in Congress, a reaction had set in against the economic 
reforms of the last decade. From another angle—an obtuse 
one— Westbrook Pegler was carrying on desultory sniping at 
crooked labor leaders, some of them already dead or beyond 
his effective range. Behind the lines, hostility to organized 
labor has been fomented among farmers and service men by 
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the capable agents of labor’s real enemies. The situation is 
fraught with peril and with opportunity. 

Some of those most vociferous on the labor question give 
little indication that they know the true story of industrial 
relations. The members of the New York State Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Industrial and Labor Conditions think 
that everybody ought to know the true story, and so they have 
told it in a simple, straightforward little book* that working 
men can master, and in which their college-bred sons will find 
equipment and direction for further study. As an introductory 
textbook, this work is economically and pedagogically sound. 
By a judicious substitution of examples and details, it can be 
adapted for use in the schools of other States. To the general 
reader it offers a well-rounded and balanced summary to help 
him check events and opinions that are every day thrust on him. 
Equally concise, impartial and readable, with even more docu- 
mentation, but confined chiefly to developments in the last few 
years, is Joel Seidman’s latest study.’ This casebook is a rich 
store of facts about union issues; its last chapter is a brilliant 
summary of the directions in which progress is to be sought. 
If workers will digest such books, demobilization and recon- 
version can be conducted with clear vision and fair minds, 
and we may hope that after the war liberty and prosperity will 
keep pace with technology, aided by more unionization under 
better leadership. 

A glance, such as the first of these books presents, at the 
pattern of living and of ideas, political and economic, at fifty- 
year intervals of our national history, indicates many precious 
elements in the American way of life that tend to get obscured. 
Implicit in a mere recital of the facts is the overwhelming 
importance to our past and future of the family, the home, 


2THE AMERICAN STORY OF INDUSTRIAL AND Lapor RELATIONS. New York: The New 
York State Joint Legislative Committee on Industrial and Labor Conditions, 1943. 
Pp. xx, 316. $1.50. 

8UNnION RIGHTS AND Union Dutiges. By Joel Seidman. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1943. Pp. x, 238. $2.50. 
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the farm and the vote, of fairness and union and cooperation. 
Implicit too are the dangers inherent in monopoly and bigotry, 
material standards, birth limitation and the flight from the 
soil. Readers may feel that this importance and these dangers 
are too seldom made explicit. The book does not preach. Its 
emphasis is iess on underlying principles as found in the 
Declaration of Independence than on the concrete job done 
and to be done with them, as outlined in the preamble to the 
Constitution. Still it offers enough statements of principle to 
make it plain that in the short space of a generation, more or 
less, our legislators have been catching up with the spirit of 
Rerum Novarum. “Majority rule limited by minority rights” 
(p. 294); “labor of human beings is not a commodity” 
(p. 291); “workers’ right to a living wage” (p. 292); “a 
balance of rights and responsibilities” (p. 293) ; “the right to 
join unions of their own choosing” (p. 148); “the right to 
confer with their employer at any time” (p. 140) ; “monopoly 
power for either group is unfair” (p. 157) : these expressions 
might have come out of almost any Papal social document 
from the first official words of Leo XIII down to the 1942 
Christmas Eve allocution of Pius XII. 

Frankly the book’s authors confess that “both political bosses 
and labor-union leaders can grow irresponsible in the use of 
power granted them by the people”; actually “the labor-union 
movement as a whole has been condemned for the acts of some 
irresponsible leaders” (p. 149). And they reiterate their con- 
viction that “though we may legislate till the end of time 
there will never be industrial peace and harmony without 
good faith, integrity, a high degree of responsibility and a real 
desire to cooperate on the part of all parties concerned” 
(pp. v, 296). It may be that we have here a middle ground 
on which the spokesmen for C.I.O. and A.F. of L. could be 
induced to settle their verbal difference on postwar policy. 
Any real and lasting reform must touch institutions as well 
as individuals. We, the people, can act through the federal 
government to establish some central, self-governing, non- 
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political body, with membership changed regularly but gradu- 
ally, as a cross-section honestly representing and harmoniously 
regulating our whole economic life. This would remove the 
complicated administrative machinery that is one of the less 
fortunate results of recent social legislation. The part of gov- 
ernment would be merely to invite and advise the represen- 
tatives of ownership, management, labor, agriculture and the 
professions, and when they had mapped out their organization 
for working together, to lend executive aid as asked. The ap- 
pearance of such books as we are discussing, and of such 
leadership as men like Eric Johnston and Philip Murray at 
times display, gives hope that such statesmanlike action is not 
too enlightened: for us. 

A long step in the right direction was taken at the recent 
convention in which representatives of A.F. of L., C.1.O. and 
the leading associations of farmers, employers and bankers 
voted unanimously to meet every two months and work out 
jointly their aims and needs. Another step is the Ives Com- 
mittee’s plan for a school at Cornell University to train to- 
gether the future leaders of management and of labor. We 
seem to be at the opening of a new chapter in the American 


story of industrial and labor relations. 
Woodstock College. WILLIAM M. DAVISH. 
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Intellectual Life in 
Contemporary Spain 


J. MANUEL ESPINOSA 


in this country concerning the land of Cervantes since 
the close of the recent Spanish Civil War. In an 
article entitled “Spanish Publishing in Exile,” Mr. H. R. 
Southworth states: 


| ee OBJECTIVE statements have appeared in print 


Today, the flower of Spain’s writers—those who survived the war—are 
in exile and their works are forbidden both publication and circulation in 
the fascist Spain of Franco. . . . The Franco victory has exiled Spain’s Nine- 
teenth and Twentieth Centuries—all the literary, scientific and philosophical 
effort stemming from the traditions of modern Europe. . . 

Such literary personages as Salvador de Madariaga, Pio Baroja, Pérez 
de Ayala, José Ortega y Gasset and Dr. Gregorio Marafién, who, outside 
of Spain, declared themselves “neutral” or pro-Franco in varying degrees, 
have not yet gone back to Spain and apparently cannot. . . . The liberal 
writers of the whole world are now under the interdict in Franco Spain.! 


The writer then refers to Spanish political emigrés now resid- 
ing in the Western Hemisphere, and to several publishing 
firms now flourishing throughout Spanish America under 
their direction. The listings, though unimpressive, could 
have been extended had the author been more familiar with 
the facts. In Spain, he states, nearly all the works of the 
Spanish novelists Blasco Ibafiez, Pérez Galdos and Baroja are 
banned, and those of the dramatist Jacinto Benavente and the 
poets Garcia Lorca and Antonio Machado are condemned. 
“Thus a market by edict and by default was created on the 
rebel side for men who would and could write fascist dogma 
and history.” The author then lists eleven of the most prolific 
pro-Franco polemists in Spain, and some of their works that 





1Publishers’ Weekly, June 8, 1940, 2210, 2212-14. 
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deal with the recent Spanish Civil War, its military and 
political leaders, and the politics of the post-Civil War period. 
These works are described as representative of the literary 
output and the intellectual life of Franco Spain. However, 
evidence reveals that there is another side to the picture. 
Intellectual life is everywhere founded on intellectual lead- 
ers and cultural and scientific institutions. As in every field 
of intellectual activity, in Spain and among the exiles of the 
Spanish Civil War, there are four groups of persons whose 
intellectual influence is felt: those who have been leaders in 
their chosen field for the past thirty years, and recognized 
as such the world over—before World War I, before the 
Spanish Civil War, and since, irrespective of changes in in- 
ternal and international politics; those young intellectual lead- 
ers who have come to the fore since the close of World War I; 
the younger men and women in the various fields of letters, 
science and the creative arts, who have become an important 
element in Spanish intellectual life during the past decade; 
and lastly, a small group of political-minded intellectuals, 


young and old, of decided ideological bent, spawned during 
the Republic and the Civil War. 


I 


The intellectual picture inside present-day Spain will be 
described under the following groupings: creative literature; 
literary scholarship and the sciences; cultural and scientific 
institutions. 

First of all, what is the extent of creative writing and the 
status of popular literary appreciation in present-day Spain? 
Many of the thinkers and writers since 1898 belonged to the 
Generation of 1898, a dynamic group of writers who were 
at that time obsessed with the problem of the weakness of 
modern Spain as a nation, its causes, and means of regen- 
eration. The outstanding living representatives are the lit- 
erary critic Azorin (José Martinez Ruiz), the novelist Pio 
Baroja, and the philosopher and essayist José Ortega y Gasset. 
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Azorin, who first coined the term “Generation of 1898,” a 
stylist of recognized merit for over a quarter of a century, 
continues to write in Franco Spain. Ortega y Gasset, after 
a visit to Spanish America, is now in Spain where he is again 
publishing his well-known periodical Revista de Occidente. 

Baroja left Spain during the Spanish Civil War because, 
as he himself writes, he did not wish to align himself with 
either side. Since then he has expressed his preference for 
the Franco government over the short-lived Republic. This 
nonpartisan attitude was a typical expression of his individu- 
ality, for, as anyone acquainted with his works knows, he is 
a confirmed individualist, both anti-Catholic and anti- 
Semitic. He is in no sense a political emigré from Franco 
Spain; he is spiritually a self-exiled emigré from modern so- 
ciety. His better novels have always been popular among a 
select reading audience throughout the Hispanic world. Sal- 
vador de Madariaga, also referred to by Southworth, has spent 
most of his time outside of Spain for the last twenty years. 
For a time he aligned himself with the Republic, but since 
the Spanish Civil War he has withdrawn from active partici- 
pation in Spanish politics and has devoted his time to literary 
pursuits, seeking inspiration in the Hispanic past. He has 
a keen mind, and has been a sort of good-will ambassador for 
Spain throughout the world for years. Recently he has been 
bitterly attacked by post-Spanish Civil War critics of Spain 
for his sympathetic treatment of sixteenth-century Spain in 
his biography of Cortés, the conqueror of Mexico. 

Among the finest living lyric poets of modern Spain, Edu- 
ardo Marquina, Ricardo Leon, José Maria Peman, Gerardo 
Diego and Agustin Foxa are all in their homeland. The 
poet and literary critic Jorge Guillén, now residing in the 
United States, offered his services to Franco during the Span- 
ish Civil War. The works of the recently deceased poets 
Federico Garcia Lorca and Antonio Machado, who have 
many admirers throughout the Hispanic world, are being 
newly edited in Spain. 
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The outstanding dramatists of Spain of the past thirty 
years are all residing in Spain: Jacinto Benavente (winner 
of the Nobel Prize in 1922), Eduardo Marquina, and Serafin 
Alvarez Quintero. Recently a new edition of the complete 
works of Benavente appeared. Among the historical and psy- 
chological plays of the dramatist and poet José Maria Peman, 
extremely popular in present-day Spain, are works of lasting 
literary merit. 

Of the outstanding living Spanish novelists, essayists, and 
stylists of the past quarter of a century, most of them con- 
tinue to find inspiration from the vantage point of their home- 
land: Ricardo Leon, Concha Espina, Azorin, Wenceslao Fer- 
nandez Florez, Federico Garcia Sanchiz, José Ortega y Gas- 
set, Eugenio d’Ors, Eugenio Giménez Caballero and others. 
Of the younger creative writers of the past decade, there are 
a number inside and outside Spain, from boy poets and oracles 
of the future, to poets and prose writers of inspired beauty, 
or both. Twenty-five years hence we may be able to judge 
their literary merits in truer perspective. 

The facts reveal that the works of all the authors Mr. 
Southworth lists as being condemned or banned in Franco 
Spain may be obtained in Spanish bookstores, and those who 
care to read them do so. The same is true of all the classics 
of Spanish literature, without exception, and the classics of 
world literature. At present, as in the United States and nearly 
everywhere in this time of world upheaval, literary works 
that reflect the national spirit appear to be most popular. 

The best works of Benavente, Marquina, the Quinteros and 
Leon, which are already Spanish classics, have long been used 
as texthooks in Spanish classes in the United States, because 
of theii .iterary excellence and universality of appeal. 

Book publishing flourishes sufficiently to permit a normal 
diffusion of popular and scientific literature. The problem 
of paper shortage, due to abnormal trade conditions during 
the present World War, has resulted in an increase of ex- 
pensive or very cheap editions. During the Civil War some 
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firms, such as Espasa-Calpe, broke up or moved to Buenos 
Aires or Mexico City. However, there are numerous first- 
rate publishers of books and periodicals in Spain today, the 
largest publishing centers being the traditional ones: Madrid, 
Sevilla and Barcelona. Some of the publishing houses have 
branch offices in Buenos Aires, Mexico City and Rio de 
Janeiro. Complete freedom of the press does not exist, for the 
government is intolerant of what it considers fifth-column 
activities. 

Among the semipopular literary and cultural periodicals 
of Spain, Escorial, Revista de Occitdente and Razén y Fe are 
good examples. 


Il 


In the various fields of letters and science, modern scientific 
methods of scholarship in Spain date from the second half 
of the nineteenth century, as elsewhere in cultural centers of 
the Western World. In the field of letters, Marcelino Menén- 
dez y Pelayo paved the way. The older generation of living 
Spanish scholars in the fields of literary scholarship, literary 
criticism, and the study of the Spanish language, were his 
students at the University of Madrid. And, in turn, these 
men were the mentors of virtually all the younger men of 
the post-World War I generation. The continuity of hu- 
manistic studies proceeds, as Spain recovers from her Civil 
War, and the facts reveal that the best scholarly tradition is 
to be found in Spain today. A few fine scholars who took an 
active part in the recent Spanish Civil War on the vanquished 
side are now residing in various parts of the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

During the past twenty-five years the following men have 
been recognized as among the most eminent living authorities 
in their particular branch of scholarly investigation. In the 
field of letters, Ramon Menéndez Pidal, the most eminent liv- 
ing authority on Spanish literature and philology, continues 
to be the mentor of the literary critics and philologists of post- 
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Civil War Spain—the able successor to his teacher, Menén- 
dez y Pelayo. Francisco Rodriguez Marin, the Cervantes 
scholar, author of critical editions of Don Quijote and the 
Exemplary Novels was, until his recent death, president of 
the Spanish Academy. The brilliant orientalist, Miguel Asin 
Palacios, continues his illuminating Moslem studies, with his 
equally competent colleagues Angel Gonzalez Palencia, José 
A. Sanchez Pérez, Emilio Garcia Gomez, Jaime Oliver Asin 
and A. Gallego Burin. The classicist José Manuel Pabon; 
the philologist and authority on Spanish poetry and versifica- 
tion, Damaso Alonso; the philologist and authority on Lope 
de Vega, Joaquin de Entrambasaguas; the literary critics 
Juan Hurtado, Narciso Alonso Cortés; the scholarly archivists 
and bibliographers, Miguel Artigas, G. Bermudez Plata and 
B. Sanchez Alonso; the Hebrew scholars Francisco Cantera 
Burgos, J. M. Millas and J. A. Sanchez Pérez; the geog- 
rapher J. Dantin Cereceda; the historians Antonio Balleste- 
ros Beretta, Pio Zabala, Gabriel Maura Gamazo, Eduardo 
Ibarra y Rodriguez, C. Pérez Bustamante, Julio Guillén and 
M. Lasso de la Vega—these are but a few of the leading 
scholars of present-day Spain. Ballesteros, author of the 
monumental eight-volume history of Spain which has super- 
seded Altamira and is recognized as the authoritative gen- 
eral work on the subject, has become the leader of an im- 
portant school of younger historians in Spain. 

In the study of civil law, Felipe Clemente de Diego con- 
tinues to be the mentor of an important group of younger 
men in the field. In the study of Spanish art, architecture 
and archaeology, Manuel Gomez Moreno, for the past twenty- 
five years Spain’s most highly respected authority, and his 
equally competent colleague F. J. Sanchez Canton, are out- 
standing. In music and painting Manuel de Falla and Ignacio 
Zuloaga uphold rich traditions. 

In the sciences, Spain’s nineteenth century was relatively 
barren. Only toward the end of that century did a few emi- 
nent figures stand out: Santiago Ramon y Cajal, renowned 
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histologist and Nobel Prize winner; Ignacio Bolivar, direc- 
tor of the Museum of Natural Sciences and the leader of a 
school of naturalists; the chemist J. R. Carracido; and Leo- 
nardo Torres Quevedo in the field of applied mechanics. 
Specialists trained by this first generation of modern Spanish 
scientists continue in their footsteps: the chemist José Casares 
Gil, and the geologist Eduardo Hernandez-Pacheco, authors 
of numerous fundamental studies published in technical jour- 
nals at home and abroad; and the mathematician and his- 
torian of mathematical studies in Spain, Julio Rey Pastor. 
These are a few outstanding men of science who have been 
leaders in their respective fields for a quarter of a century. 

These listings make no pretense at being complete. They 
fail to mention many of those younger men who have come 
to the fore during the past twenty-five years. 


III 


Scientific research in present-day Spain, in its many 
branches of activity, has been systematically coordinated un- 
der the National Ministry of Education. By law of Novem- 
ber 24, 1939, the Superior Council of Scientific Investigations 
was created, to direct “the restoration of the classic and Chris- 
tian unity of the sciences,” and to promote “communication 
and interchange with the other research centers of the world,” 
under the sponsorship and with the financial support of the 
national government. With the statute of February 10, 1940, 
this program for “the orientation, coordination, and promotion 
of scientific investigations, with the fundamental directive pur- 
pose of unifying the sciences and serving the national good,” 
became a reality. The membership of the Council, appointed 
by the Ministry of Education, is composed of representatives 
from the universities, royal academies, archives, libraries, 
museums, engineering schools, centers of technical research 
of the army, navy and airforce, art institutes, centers of religi- 
ous studies, the Institute of Political Studies, and public and 
private centers of research. 
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Under the Superior Council of Scientific Investigations, 
the centers of scientific research now active throughout Spain 
are organized into the following Patronages and Associations, 
each of which directs the activities of a number of related 
Research Institutes: 


I The Patronage of Raimundo Lulto 

Francisco Suarez Institute of Theology. Director: Leo- 
poldo Eijo y Garay. Publishes two reviews: Revista Espa- 
tiola de Teologia, and Estudios Biblicos. Besides the num- 
ber of special monographs and critical texts already published 
(this is true of all the research institutes listed below), the 
Institute is preparing a Bibliotheca Patrum Hispanorum, to 
contain critical editions of all the early Spanish theological 
writings, most of them hitherto unedited; also a critical edi- 
tion of the complete works of Suarez, preceded by three vol- 
umes devoted to his ideas, sources, and doctrines. 

Luis Vives Institute of Philosophy. Director: Manuel 
Barbado Viejo. Publishes the Revista Filosdfica. 

Francisco de Vitoria Institute of Law. Director: Carlos 
Ruiz del Castillo. Publishes the Revista de Estudios Juri- 
dicos. The Institute has prepared for publication a Reper- 
torio diplomatico on the international treaties made by Spain 
from the twelfth century to the present. 

Sancho de Moncada Institute of Economics. Director: 
J. M. Zumalacarregui Prat. Publishes the Anales de Eco- 
nomia. 

San José de Calasanz Institute of Pedagogy. Director: 
Manuel Barbado Viejo. The Institute is re-editing and bring- 
ing up to date the Brbliografia Pedagégica of Rufino Blanco. 


II The Patronage of Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo 

The Antonio Nebrija Institute. Director: Ramon Menén- 
dez Pidal. This Institute has replaced most of the sections of 
the former Centro de Estudios Historicos, which was under 
the same director. It is engaged in research in classical phi- 












lology, Spanish linguistics, and Spanish literature. It pub- 
lishes two well-known journals discontinued during the Civil 
War, the classical journal Emerita and the Revista de Filo- 
logia Espanola, collaborates in the publication of the Revista 
de Estudios Vascos, and publishes the monograph series, or 
Anejos, which long has been under the editorship of Menén- 
dez Pidal. 

The Benito Arias Montano Institute of Arabic and Hebrew 
Studies. Director: Miguel Asin Palacios. Comprises the 
School of Arabic Studies and the School of Hebrew Studies 
in Madrid, and the School of Arabic Studies in Granada. 
Publishes the journal of Arabic studies, 4/-Andalus, and 
Sefarad, the first learned journal of Hebrew studies ever to 
appear in Spain. 

The Jerénimo Zurita Institute of History. Director: Pio 
Zabala Lera. Publishes Hispania. 

The Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo Institute of Hispanic 
American History. Director: Antonio Ballesteros Beretta. 
Publishes the Revista de Indias. Among the important 
projects of the Institute are: C. Bermudez Plata’s exhaustive 
Catalogo de Pasajeros a Indias, the first two volumes of which 
have appeared, Julio Guillén’s Atlas historico de las Indias 
and A. Ballesteros Beretta’s Diplomatario colombino. 

The Diego Velazquez Institute of Art and Archaeology. 
Director: Manuel Gomez Moreno. This Institute is engaged 
in research in pre-history, Iberian and classical archaeology, 
numismatics, epigraphy, medieval archaeology, modern 
architecture, and medieval and modern sculpture and paint- 
ing. Publishes the reviews Archivo Espaitol de Arte and 
Archivo Espatiol de Arqueologia. The first volume has ap- 
peared of a very useful bibliography, scheduled to appear 
annually, Bibliografia de Arte Espanol y Americano. 

The Juan Sebastian Elcano Institute of Geography. Di- 
rector: Eloy Bullon Fernandez. Publishes the Estudios 
Geograficos, which contains full-length monographs, rather 
than shorter studies, illustrated with maps. 
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The Bernardino Sahagun Institute of Anthropology and 
Ethnology. Director: José Pérez de Barradas. Publishes the 


review Atlantis. 


III The Patronage of Alfonso el Sabio 

The Jorge Juan Institute of Mathematics. Director: Julio 
Rey Pastor. Publishes the Revista Matematica Hispano- 
Americana and Matematica Elemental. 

The Alonso de Santa Cruz Institute of Physics. Director: 
José Casares Gil. Some of the recent studies of the eminent 
physicist J. M. Lopez de Azcona, of this Institute, were pub- 
lished by the National Research Council in the United States. 

The Alonso Barba Institute of Chemistry.: This Institute 
coordinates the activities of the following centers: the De- 
partment of Analytical Chemistry, directed by José Casares 
Gil; the Department of Physical, Inorganic and Organic 
Chemistry, directed by Antonio Rius Mirdé; the Department 
of Chemistry of Soil, directed by J. M. Albareda Herrera; 
the Laboratory of Biochemistry and Applied Chemistry of 
the University of Zaragoza, directed by Mariano Tomeo La- 
crué; the Department of Organic Chemistry of the University 
of Barcelona, directed by José Pascual Vila; the Department 
of Organic Chemistry of the University of Sevilla, directed 
by Manuel Lora Tamayo. Besides the many full-length re- 
search studies of the Institute of Physics and Chemistry, ar- 
ticles by the collaborators appear regularly in the following 
Spanish scientific journals: 4nales de la Real Soctedad Espa- 
ftola de Fisica y Quimica, Las Ciencias, Notas y Comuntca- 
ciones del Instituto Geolégico y Minero de Espanta, Revista 
de la Real Academia de Ciencias de Madrid, Revista de la 
Universidad de Madrid, Universidad (Zaragoza), Anales 
de la Universidad Hispalense (Sevilla). 


IV The Patronage of Santiago Ramén y Cajal 
The Santiago Ramon y Cajal Institute of Biological Re- 
search. Director: Juan Marcilla Arrazola. During the year 
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1940-1941, Dr. J. Snyder, of the Rockefeller Foundation, con- 
ducted experiments in the laboratory of the Department of 
Interorganic Reactions of this Institute, under the direction 
of Dr. Sanz Ibafiez. The Foundation financed the experi- 
ments, which were successful in the isolation of various speci- 
mens of exanthematous typhus of a very virulent type, and 
the specimens thus isolated were brought to the United States 
for use in research. 

The José de Acosta Institute of Natural Sciences. Direc- 
tor: Emilio Fernandez Galiano. Publishes the Anales de 
Ciencias Naturales, reviving the title of the first scientific re- 
view in Spain, which appeared under that name in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. This Institute embraces the 
activities of the Botanical Garden of Madrid (Director: 
Arturo Caballero Segares. Famous for its rare collection of 
illustrations of the first plants herborized in America and 
Oceania, the work of Spanish botanists of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. Publishes the Anales del Jardin Bota- 
nico); The Spanish Institute of Entomology (Director: G. 
Ceballos Fernandez de Cérdoba. Publishes the entomologi- 
cal review Eos); the Department of Helminthology of the 
University of Granada (Director: Carlos Rodriguez Lopez- 
Neyra. Publishes the scientific journal Revista Ibérica de 
Parasitologia) ; the Department of Petrography of the Geol- 
ogy Laboratory of the University of Barcelona (Director: M. 
San Miguel de la Camara). 


V The Patronage of Alonso de Herrera 


This center was organized for the purpose of research in 
agriculture, forestry, and animal biology. It collaborates 
with the Ministry of Agriculture and the Biological Station 
of Galicia, in existence since 1920. 


VI The Patronage of Juan de la Cierva Codorniu 
The National Institute of Geophysics. Director: José 
Garcia Sifieriz. 
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The Ebro Observatory. Director: Antonio Romaiia, S.J. 
Publishes a monthly Boletin. 

The Leonardo Torres Quevedo Institute of Scientific Ma- 
terial. Director: J. M. Torroja Miret. 

Institute of Combustibles. Vice-Director: Eugenio Cueto. 
Publishes the scientific journal Combusttbles. 

Institute of Applied Chemistry, at the University of Oviedo. 
Director: J. M. Fernandez Ladrera. 

Technical Institute of Construction and Building. Direc- 
tor: Alfonso Pefia Boeuf. Publishes Ana/es. 

Independent of the various Patronages described above, but 
within the Council, is the Committee on Bibliography and 
Scientific Interchange. Its president is Miguel Artigas, di- 
rector of the National Library, and its secretary Joaquin de 
Entrambasaguas. The Committee publishes a review entitled 
Revista de Bibliografia Nacional. Among the volumes pub- 
lished by the Committee is the extremely useful Bibliografia 
de Bibliografias Hispanicas. The Committee has also un- 
dertaken the gigantic task of making an Inventario Biblio- 
grafico Nacional, a card catalogue of all books printed in 
Spain from the introduction of printing to the present, adding 
the titles of new books as they appear. Hitherto no such 
catalogue has been attempted in Spain. 

The names of the various Institutes described above reveal 
the men to whom the Council looks for inspiration. During 
the first two years of the newly organized Council, the gov- 
ernment spent 2,954,237.62 pesetas to further the scientific 
effort of the various research institutes. 

The above activities represent sufficiently the extent of the 
interest of present-day Spain in arts, letters and science. A 
description of the many independent agencies of intellectual 
life, such as the public and private libraries, museums, ar- 
chives, royal academies and schools, would fill out the pic- 
ture. This, briefly, is an aspect of the character and extent 
of intellectual life in present-day Spain not yet generally 
known in this country. 











The Jesuit Contribution to 
Seismology in the U.S.A. 


NICHOLAS H. HECK 


HE YEAR 1925 was a significant one in the history of 

: seismology in the United States. It was a year of three 

important new developments: the undertaking by the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington and the California In- 
stitute of Technology of the construction of the Seismological 
Laboratory at Pasadena, California; the assignment of the 
seismological work of the Federal Government to the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey; and the organization of the Jesuit 
Seismological Association and of its Central Station at St. 
Louis University. 

The full history of these and other activities in Seismology 
in the United States, especially the manner in which they 
have been coordinated into an effective whole, without loss 
of independence, has not been written. It is not intended either 
to give such a history or to discuss the activities in Seismology 
of the Jesuits in other countries. The writer has been inspired 
by a remark by Father James B. Macelwane in an article in 
the Bulletin of the Seismological Society of America, Vol. 16 
(1926), pp. 187-193, that if the proposed Jesuit seismological 
program were carried out, it would contribute greatly to the 
progress of seismology in this country and be of service to 
other seismologists. The history of these activities has been 
set forth quite completely in the above-mentioned article; in 
reports by Father Macelwane as Director of the Jesuit Seis- 
mological Association to the American Geophysical Union 
and to the International Seismological Association at its trien- 
nial meetings from 1930 to 1939; in his article on American 
Jesuits in Science in THOUGHT for March, 1941; and in the 
book Our Trembling Earth by Father Joseph Lynch of Ford- 
ham University. These articles make it clear that the Jesuit 
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Seismological Association is a voluntary organization of the 
Jesuit Seismological stations to coordinate but not dominate 
their activities. 

The writer’s purpose is to try to speak for the “other seismol- 
ogists” in an appraisal of Jesuit accomplishment in the era 
from 1925 up to the present war. His qualifications for the 
task include the facts that: as Chief of the Division of Geo- 
magnetism and Seismology of the United States Coast and 
Geodetic Survey from 1925 to 1942 he has kept in close touch 
with all related activities in seismology; that he has visited 
at least ten of the Jesuit Universities engaged in this work 
from Weston, Massachusetts, to Spokane, Washington, and 
Santa Clara, California, including several visits to the Cen- 
tral Station of the Jesuit Seismological Association at St. 
Louis, Missouri; and that he has had wide and valued personal 
acquaintance with most of the Jesuits engaged in seismological 
work in this and other countries and is familiar with their 
scientific writings. The first of these acquaintances was Father 
Francis A. Tondorf of Georgetown University who did so 
much to keep interest in seismology alive in the years immedi- 
ately prior to 1925. 

While only the extreme western portion of the United 
States lies in a major earthquake belt, the circum-Pacific, 
there have been notable earthquakes elsewhere. The greatest 
of these was the earthquake or rather a series of earthquakes, 
in 1811 and 1812 in the Mississippi Valley in the region of 
southeastern Missouri and named for the town of New 
Madrid. One effect was the depression in some places and 
elevation in others, by amounts of from 6 to 15 feet over an 
area of 30,000 square miles. There have been lesser though 
widespread earthquakes in the general region in 1843, 1857 
and 1895. There is obvious need for systematic study of such 
crustal instability. One of the great contributions of the Jesuits 
has been the establishment of suitable instruments, for record- 
ing all the earthquake activity of the region, at four strategic 
sites, St. Louis, Florissant and Cape Girardeau, Missouri, and 
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Little Rock, Arkansas, with close cooperation from a fifth 
station at Cincinnati, Ohio. This provides a complete record 
of instrumental location of earthquakes, which is sup- 
plemented by many reports from those who witnessed the 
earthquakes. This investigation is conducted by the Central 
Station at St. Louis University. 

Such a program is known as regional investigation. Special 
seismographs are required and great accuracy in recording 
both the earthquake waves and the times of their arrival is 
essential. There are three other regional investigations in 
progress, two in California and one in New England. Two 
Jesuit stations play an important part in the latter, as will be 
seen. 

The satisfactory solution of a problem which has puzzled 
seismologists is going to depend to a large degree on the 
continued operation of the Jesuit stations in the northeastern 
quadrant of the United States. There have been twelve earth- 
quakes in the eastern United States and Canada which were 
felt over very large areas and yet which did not have a cor- 
respondingly high maximum intensity in their central region. 
These specia! characteristics are unexplained. Some seis- 
mologists would like to attribute them to great depth of origin, 
but the observation do not fit this. Two of these earthquakes 
that of 1925 and 1935 were well recorded, but difficulties in 
interpretation of the records have left the problem unsolved. 

The cause of these earthquakes has been attributed to release 
of the earth’s crust from the depression under the great load 
of ice during the glacial periods and there is good reason to 
believe that there is upward movement. This varies from 
place to place so that one effect is a slight tilting of the crust. 
Father J. P. Delaney measured the tilt at Canisius College, 
Buffalo, New York, by seismographic methods over a period 
of years and obtained positive results. 

A portion of the areas where such earthquakes occur or are 
felt, including New England, eastern New York and adjacent 
Canada, also has numerous light to moderate earthquakes. A 
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regional investigation has been undertaken by the North- 
eastern Seismological Association, organized in 1938, which 
includes all active seismograph stations of the region. Fordham 
University has taken an active part and Weston College is the 
central station. 

All of the Jesuit stations do their share in locating earth- 
quakes in other parts of the earth. The method whereby the 
Jesuit Seismological Association and the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey cooperate with Science Service in the immediate loca- 
tion of the more important earthquakes, is described in the 
previously mentioned article in THOUGHT. Since the start of 
the present war this service has become more important as it 
assures the location of these earthquakes in spite of the loss 
of many stations and of failure to receive reports from those 
still in operation. 

The part taken by the Jesuit stations in the United States 
may be judged from the number in active service at various 
times: 14 in 1910, a few in 1923, 10 in 1930, 15 in 1940. The 
total number of active stations in the United States in recent 
years has averaged about 56. 

Seismograph stations are rated according to their instru- 
mental equipment and the accuracy with which time is 
recorded on their records. Since earthquake waves are propa- 
gated in a solid medium it is necessary to have separate instru- 
ments for recording in each of three principal directions as 
north-south, east-west, and vertical. Many stations are not 
provided with instruments for recording the vertical motion, 
but this is not true of the Jesuit stations. Different types of 
instruments are needed for recording near and distant earth- 
quakes and a number of Jesuit stations have both. Those at 
Weston, Florissant, Fordham and Cincinnati are thus equip- 
ped and are unsurpassed. 

In only one case are there two stations in the same city. This 
is in Chicago where Loyola University has a seismograph 
and the Coast and Geodetic Survey has continued in operation 
a station at the University of Chicago established in 1919 by 
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the United States Weather Bureau. On the other hand there 
is no Government station at or near Washington, D.C. Since 
the Georgetown University station furnishes all needed in- 
formation for this locality, the Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
been enabled to maintain a station in a distant region more 
subject to earthquakes, which would not otherwise have been 
possible. 

The Jesuit stations though subject to vicissitudes of con- 
tinuous Operation at a university, especially in relation to 
personnel and instrumental and other equipment, have an 
excellent record for continuity of operation. Special tribute 
must be paid to Father A. W. Forstall of Regis College, 
Denver, Colorado, who assembled and installed his seis- 
mograph in 1910 and has kept it in continuous operation ever 
since, even though his chief scientific interest is in metallurgy. 

It is more difficult to describe the contributions to seis- 
mological theory and its applications. It has been established 
that at the point of origin of an earthquake several different 
kinds of waves are set up. These waves travel by different 
paths and at different speeds from the earthquake origin to the 
seismograph. The time intervals between the arrival of the 
waves are directly related to the distance and the latter is 
readily obtained from prepared tables and charts of these 
arrival intervals. Special tables and charts are needed for 
deep earthquakes, in some cases 400 miles beneath the earth’s 
surface. The variable conditions within the earth lead to 
complex paths of the waves and the seismologist by inter- 
preting these is able to add to our knowledge of the internal 
structure of the earth. 

Jesuit seismologists have made important contribution in 
these theoretical fields. Father Macelwane, who is a leading 
American authority on the nature and propagation of earth- 
quake waves, has prepared travel time curves in convenient 
form, based on analysis of many earthquakes; Father V. C. 
Stechschulte and others took an active part in the identifica- 
tion of deep focus earthquakes and Father G. J. Brunner 
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developed curves for use in their location. Father Macelwane 
and Father F. W. Sohon have written jointly a standard work 
on theoretical seismology. Father A. I. Mei has made a recent 
study of wave transmission. These and others have made im- 
portant contributions to our knowledge of the internal 
structure of the earth. 

Microseisms or small earth tremors of uncertain but definite 
nonseismic origin which occur from time to time at every 
station have stirred many seismologists to an effort to find their 
cause. Fathers Sohon, W. C. Repetti and Daniel Linehan 
have all made studies, but perhaps the most outstanding con- 
tribution has been made at the Central Station at St. Louis 
where three electrically connected stations were operated in 
such a way' as to determine the exact type of oscillation, the 
direction of travel, and velocity of the microseisms. Father 
J. E. Ramirez, now in Bogota, Colombia, was in immediate 
charge of the work. New instruments with three components 
were specially designed and constructed. The vertical com- 
ponent instrument gives promise as a seismograph for general 
use, which would fill a long-felt need at many stations. 

While quantity of publication does not necessarily imply 
quality, in this case it does, and besides it is an index of activity. 
The Bibliography of Seismology published by the Dominion 
Observatory, Ottawa, Canada, has for the period 1927-1943, 
163 references to publications by Jesuits or members of Jesuit 
Institutions. Of these 37 were by Father Macelwane, 17 by 
Father Lynch, and more than 7 each by Fathers Sohon, Stech- 
schulte, Brunner and Repetti. Twenty others contributed the 
remainder. 

Special mention should be made of the part taken by Father 
Lynch and his staff at Fordham University. The station is 
completely surrounded by sources of vibration from the trans- 
portation facilities of a great city. By careful selection of site 
and special precautions, the recording of such disturbance has 
been kept to a minimum, so that the station takes part in both 
regional and worldwide earthquake recording. In addition to 
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this Father Lynch has probably done more than any other 
seismologist to popularize seismology and his book Our 
Trembling Earth has aided in this.’ 

An important place has been taken by Jesuit seismologists 
in various seismological societies. They have recognized the 
need for exchange of views by oral discussion and publication 
as well as the advantage of personal contacts. The Seismo- 
logical Society of America, of which Father Macelwane has 
served two years as president, is centered in California, and 
he was the first to suggest an Eastern Section which could 
hold meetings in the eastern half of the country. He took an 
active part in 1929 in its organization and was its first chair- 
man. Others to hold this office were Fathers Lynch, Stech- 
schulte and Westland, and the present chairman is Professor 
W. A. Lynch of Fordham University. At all times the Jesuit 
Institutions have provided one or more of the section officers. 
Jesuit participation in the meetings has been noteworthy, and 
an effective group has always been present even though the 
places of meeting have ranged from Boston to St. Louis and 
from Ottawa to Columbia, S$. C. Members of the section 
remember with pleasure the scholarly atmosphere and warm 
hospitality of meetings at Weston, Fordham, Georgetown, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis. 

The American Geophysical Union has among its eight 
sections one on seismology. The executive committee of the 
Union is a branch of the International Union of Geodesy and 
Geophysics, and is the committee on Geophysics of the Na- 
tional Research Council. Father Macelwane has served a 
three year term as chairman of the Section of Seismology, and 
Father Stechschulte is now its vice chairman. 

At the triennial assemblies of the Seismological Association, 
International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, several 
Jesuits have taken a very active part, Father Macelwane from 
1930 at Stockholm and Father Lynch from 1936 at Edinburgh. 


10ur TREMBLING EarTH. By Joseph Lynch, S.J. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
Pp. 202. $3.00. 
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They and other Jesuits contributed to the success of the 1939 
assembly at Washington. 

The Jesuit institutions that have done this important work 
in seismology are primarily educational and several have 
distinguished courses in geophysics. These are turning out 
men well grounded in such work. St. Louis University’s ex- 
cellence in this field was evidenced by the fact that Dr. Ernest 
A. Hodgson, seismologist for the Dominion of Canada, took a 
furlough from his duties to obtain his doctor’s degree there. 

Returning to the hope expressed by Father Macelwane in 
1926, the Jesuit Universities have become a most essential 
part of the work in seismology in the United States. The 
reasons have been clearly brought out, and they include: the 
adoption of high standards in selection, installation, operation 
and maintenance of equipment and stations; the adoption of 
programs of wide importance; and a spirit of investigation 
and cooperativeness. 

The field of seismology is so broad that there is more work 
than can be done by all the existing organizations. Accord- 
ingly, if one organization carries a part of the essential work 
it may release another for other needed activity. The Jesuit 
Seismological Association not only cooperates directly with 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey in the immediate location of 
earthquakes but indirectly enables it to concentrate more fully 
on the measurement of destructive earthquakes and other data 
essential to the reduction of loss of life and property through 
earthquakes. 


3 














Maritain’s Conception of 
Integral Humanism 


Louis J. A. MERCIER 


any recent writer to make familiar to American readers 

an ideal of “humanistic” living antipodal to the monistic 
naturalism so dear to many of our educators. Nevertheless, 
M. Maritain’s “integral humanism” is not without its own 
disturbing aspects. First of all, it transfers the discussion of 
humanism from the field of philosophy to that of theology 
and, in so doing, develops a vocabulary which may lead to 
confusion. Secondly, once in the field of theology, M. Mari- 
tain denounces a school that has flourished for three and a 
half centuries without condemnation by the Church, and he 
connects it with a pseudo-Christian type: the gentleman of 
the classical age. He thus raises the question not only whether 
his verdicts are well founded, but whether they are not due 
to a failure to recognize and appraise properly the influence 
of the many currents of thought which coursed through the 
seventeenth century. 


Jens rece MARITAIN has done perhaps as much as 


I 


Humanism has been ordinarily understood in this country 
in the sense in which it is defined in the New Merriam Web- 
ster: “A system, mode, or attitude of thought or action center- 
ing upon distinctively human interests or ideals, especially 


as contrasted with naturalistic or religious interests.” So ev- 
en an integral humanism must be an ism about the human, 


about the natural order. At most, it can take into account the 
special help which God owes to man in the natural order 
because of the natural pull toward sensual indulgence in any 
compound of body and soul.’ But the man of M. Maritain’s 


—_——— 





1Cf. Charles G. Herzog, S.J., God the Redeemer, pp. 125, 126. 
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Humanisme Intégral is not this natural man, discussed in 
Scholastic philosophy and by Babbitt and More. M. Mari- 
tain’s man is one who has been freely raised by God to the 
supernatural order. We may, indeed, be grateful for a dis- 
cussion of supernaturalized humanism, as M. Maritain’s 
humanism should properly be called ; but we should be warned 
that we have left the field of philosophy for that of theology. 
Furthermore, M. Maritain contrasts ‘‘anthropocentric” hu- 
manism and “theocentric’” humanism. The former, he says, 
assumes that ‘“‘man is the center of man and hence of all things, 
and implies a naturalistic conception of man and liberty.” 
The latter recognizes “that God is the center of man, and 
implies the Christian conception of sinful and redeemed 
man,” including, moreover, a conception of grace and liberty 
in which “the Christian considered that he truly had the free 
initiative of his good acts in their entirety, but only as a 
secondary initiative, since God alone has the first initiative, 
the good we do being entirely from God as first cause, and 
entirely from us as second free cause.’” 

It may be doubted whether this vocabulary helps the gen- 
eral discussion of humanism. Is not humanism, as such, 
necessarily anthropocentric, since the natural order is anthro- 
pocentric. Man is not, of course, the final end of creation 
itself ; but he is the central fact within creation: “Let us make 
man to our image... and let him have dominion over .. . the 
whole earth... and rule over... . all living creatures that 
move upon the earth” (Gen., 1:26, 28). Man is the central 
fact of creation because of his distinct nature; and it is pre- 
cisely the province of humanism, as opposed to naturalism, 
to bring out this anthropocentric conception of creation. 

On the other hand, when we pass from philosophy to 
theology, the word “theocentric,” used in relation to man, 
not only might be applied to pantheism but does not tell us 
enough. Even in the natural order, God is the First Cause 


2Humanisme Intégral, p. 35. 
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and Last End of man. Hence, an integral humanism, though 
anthropocentric, is theoarcheic and theotelic rather than theo- 
centric. But according to theology, God is not only the First 
Cause and Last End of man’s supernatural life. In the new 
dispensation man’s life must be in terms of Christ. The 
humanism supernaturalized anew by Christ must therefore 
be called Christocentric. Once we know by Faith the fact 
of the Redemption, we cannot be content with any humanism 
however integral. We must profess a Christian humanism— 
a supernaturalized, theoarcheic, theotelic, anthropocentric 
and Christocentric humanism. This, however, we should 
realize: to oppose this theological humanism to the natural- 
ists, without first introducing them to an integral humanism 
on the philosophical level, is to confuse one of the most im- 
portant cultural issues of our day. 


II 


Another distinction which M. Maritain is fond of drawing 
is that between man as “a person” and man as “an individual.” 


Man as an individual tends, it is said, to be selfish; finding 
himself opposed by other individuals pursuing things, he 
becomes self-centered, a “rugged” individual who feels he 
must fight for his rights of equality, freedom of opinion, the 
vote. It is self-interest which drives individuals to accept 
the despotism of the State. Even then the individual remains 
acquisitive until the State raises all to an equal bourgeois status 
by an even distribution of property. 

On the other hand, man as a rational being is a person; 
and since the end of intelligence is the understanding of es- 
sences and the end of the will is the love of essences, and 
ultimately the understanding and love of the essence of God, 
the person is not egocentric but theocentric. Personalism will 
turn man away from created things, and lead him toward 
God, the end of man’s intelligence and will. Hence, an 
entirely different conception of political life: the common 
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good of human persons takes the place of the particular goods 
of the individuals as the end of the State. The personalist 
State will control the distribution of wealth not for the satis- 
faction of individual appetites but to insure for all the con- 
ditions of a moral life. Such a State will recognize the dig- 
nity of its citizens as persons and the relation of. such persons 
to a supernatural order. 

Such a distinction between individualism and personalism 
calls for scrutiny. According to St. Thomas, who took the 
definition from Boethius, “a person is an individual substance 
of a rational nature” (Sum. Theol., I, q. 29, a. 1). Thus a per- 
son is merely one kind of individual substance, an individual 
of a special kind, a rational individual substance, a human 
individual substance, a human individual. In reference to 
the humanist discussion this means that a man is a human 
individual, not just an individual ; and, as a human individual, 
man is a human person. Hence a society made up of men 
is made up of human individuals—not of individuals. Nor 
in such a society can we assign the selfish tendencies to the 
individual and the generous, rational tendencies toward es- 
sences to the person. In so far as man seizes upon particular 
objects, he leads a life of the senses; and in so far as he uses 
particular objects in the intellectual light of universal prin- 
ciples he leads a rational life; but you cannot say that the 
senses belong to the individual, and the intellect to the person. 
Both senses and intellect belong to the human individual or 
human person. 

Man is not a human individual merely because he has a 
body; nor is he a human person merely because he has a soul. 
He is both a human individual and a human person because 
he is an individual substance composed of body and soul. 
And the soul that helps to constitute him a human person is 
an individual soul. You cannot say that man as an individual 
is in touch with individual things, and as a person with uni- 
versal ideas. He is in touch both with individual things and 
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with ideas as a human individual and as a human person, 
because the human individual or person is a compound of body 
and soul, and having a body perceives through the senses, 
and having a soul is able to conceive ideas on the basis of 
sense perception. 

Man, of course, can act irrationally. He can pursue par- 
ticular objects without referring his relation to them to uni- 
versal principles. In other words, he may act merely as an 
animal, he may live merely on the subhuman level; but, even 
while doing so, he remains both a person and an individual, 
and it is because he remains a person that he is responsible to 
God for his individual conduct. 

Nor can you say that as an individual he is egocentric, and 
that as a person he is theocentric. Both as an individual and 
a person he must be egocentric as well as theotelic. He must 
see to it that his individual body survive and his soul with it 
in this life, and that his individual soul be saved in the next— 
and his individual body with it. What he has to look out for 
is that he does not let his individual body thrive at the cost 
of the health of his individual soul. In short, he should live 
as a human individual or person. 

Nor does man ask for equality, freedom of opinion, the 
vote, merely as an individual. It is as a human person, an 
individual endowed with rationality, that he rightly asks for 
equality before the law, equality of opportunity, and respect 
for the responsibility of his conscience to God. 

It is true that in a community the individual good should 
take into consideration the common good, but the individual 
good selfishly sought could as well pertain to rationality as 
to animality, for instance in the question of the limitation of 
higher education to a category of citizens irrespective of 
talents. The common good itself is the good common to the 
human individuals who constitute the community. The com- 
munity is not made up of unindividualized rationalities. Its 
good is the good of individuals and even includes their good 
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in terms of other individualizing notes than rationality, for 
instance special aptitudes and skills. Even the common good 
calls for the liberation and utilization of those individual 
differences. 

Curiously, the personalists, in insisting that personalism 
would save us from totalitarianism grant that, as an indi- 
vidual, man belongs to the State. Neither as an individual 
nor as a person does the citizen belong to the State. Man has 
duties to the State and inalienable rights before the State, 
because he is an individual substance of a rational nature. 

It may even be said that to set up the person against the 
individual is to separate individuality from rational substance, 
and so run the risk of being left with an unindividualized 
rationality—like the Aristotelian active intellect. And, from 
another point of view, the distinction savors more of Neo- 
Platonism than of Thomism. To assign to the individual 
the material and temporal life and to the person the spiritual 
and eternal sets up an opposition between body and soul which 
blurs the fact that they are, in the human individual or person, 
one compound. In the. Neo-Platonic system matter is the 
antithesis of the One, the principle of imperfection, of limita- 
tion, of evil, of the ever-changing many as opposed to the 
abiding One. In this system, man who lives at the junction of 
spirit and matter should turn from matter to attain a knowl- 
edge of the One which alone is real; the soul should close 
itself to the world of sense and aim at the contemplation of 
the intellect of the One, indwelling in it, and thus rise to the 
contemplation of the One who will in turn enlighten it till 
it is reunited to the One in ecstasy, in a remerging of the soul 
with the universal spirit. This amounts to a denial of in- 
dividual immortality. It is a truly “theocentric” system. 

When the personalists set up the individual against the 
person, the individualizing body against the personalizing 
soul, they too seem to be placing man at the junction of matter 
and spirit, leaving him torn between the particular and the 
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universal; matter is disparaged, and the turning to the spirit 
by turning from matter is represented as the only way to 
salvation. 

This is not Thomistic doctrine. St. Thomas says: 

The individual properly so called is truly found in the substance, since 
the substance individualizes itself per se. . .. Moreover, individualities will be 
the more perfect and distinct in proportion as they belong to higher substances, 
that is more reasonable and freer in their voluntary acts, for action belongs 
to the individual. . . . Therefore among all individualized substances a special 
and particular name will be needed to denote rational nature, namely, person. 
.. - Thus the word person stands for an individualized substance, as it means 
a particular kind of substance; it also implies rational nature since it means 
an individual which is a rational substance (Sum. Theol., I, q. 29, a. 1). 


Nothing could be clearer, and nothing could be farther 
from making a distinction between the individual and the 
person. A person is an individualized substance of a rational 
nature, and an individual rational substance is a person, a 
human individual. 

What then does humanism study? The object of its study 
is the human person or human individual, responsible to an 
individual and personal God for the individual body and the 
individual soul which, as two incomplete substances, con- 
stitute man, in the natural order, an individual substance of 
a rational nature: a human being, a human individual, a 
human person. Theology, on the other hand, has for its object 
the study of that human substance raised by grace at the 
Creation to the supernatural order and, after the loss of grace 
by the Fall, restored to the life of grace by the Redemption. 
But both in humanism and in theology, that human substance, 
that individualized rational substance is a human individual, 
that is to say, a human person. 


III 


A third difficulty in connection with M. Maritain’s con- 
ception of a supernaturalized humanism is his repudiation of 
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a school of theology which the Church itself does not con- 
demn: 


I do not know whether Molina was a great theologian, but I think that 
from the cultural point of view he is highly representative for modern civili- 
zation, and for the modern dissolution of Christendom. ... As to the problem 
of grace and liberty, the age of humanistic theology . . . seems to have come 
to an end. As the Augustinian theology of grace and liberty dominated the 
Middle Ages, as the theology of Calvin and Molina dominates modern times, 
we think that the theology of St. Thomas will dominate a new Christendom.? 


Molina, it is here implied, was largely instrumental in the 
modern dissolution of Christendom; and Molinism stands in 
the way of a reconstruction of Christendom. These are grave 
charges against a system which, according to the Catholic 
Dictionary, “was in all its essentials, adopted by the Society 
of Jesus.” Naturally, a layman is loath to enter this purely 
theological debate. But the matter is so important from 
the point of view of cultural history that its further examina- 
tion is imperative. Says M. Maritain: 


From the cultural point of view, from the point of view of the philosophy 
of history and of civilization . . . whatever may be the theological subtleties, 
it may be said that Molinism claims for man only a part, it is true, but still 
a part of primary and absolute initiative in the order of the good and of 
salvation. . . . Up to then, the Catholic Christian had thought that he does 
have the free initiative of his good acts in their entirety, but a secondary, not 
a primary initiative. The first initiative belonged entirely to God; our good 
acts being thus entirely from God, as first cause; and entirely from us as 
secondary free cause. ‘Today, the Christian thinks that in each of his good 
and salutary acts, there are two parts: one from man alone, the other from 
God alone. So now, the Christian thinks that he has a part in the first 
initiative of his good deeds. . . . So both God and man pull, each on his side, 
on the ship of man’s destiny, and in so far as it is man that pulls, it is not God. 
Behold the man of the Christian humanism of the anthropocentric era. He 
believes in God and in His grace, but he disputes Him the ground. He 
claims for himself a share of first initiative in meritorious acts for the other 
life; while he undertakes to work out by himself his earthly life and happiness. 


8Humanisme Intégral, pp. 27, 84. 
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Molinism is thus seen to be the theology of the Christian gentleman of the 
classical age.* 


The general picture, then, is that the modern Catholic 
wishes to work out his earthly life and happiness without 
referring them to God; or that, when he does, he claims a 
share of initiative in such special works as he may undertake 
with the idea of gaining merits for the other life. 

To start with, it might be pointed out that M. Maritain’s 
description of Molinism as “a mitigated humanist theology” 
(op. cit., p. 26) is open to the same objection as his use of the 
term integral humanism when he refers to the supernatural. 
If the term humanist theology means anything, it can only 
mean a theology in terms of the natural order. This would 
be what is called natural theology: attaining through the use 
of reason the idea of a first cause and of its attributes. This 
is what is done in the natural theology of Scholastic philos- 
ophy, and it has nothing to do with the supernatural order 
which can only be known through Revelation. Molinism, on 
the contrary, is strictly a theological doctrine. It deals with 
the supernatural order. This order, as we saw, cannot be 
called merely humanism, or even integral humanism. It 
should be called, it would seem, supernaturalized humanism. 
To speak of supernaturalism in relation to man is to say that 
man was raised to the supernatural order, which of course 
he was. But this does not mean that man became a wholly 
supernatural being. It means that he remains a human being, 
a human individual or person sharing in the supernatural 
order, in the life of God, and that, as such, he must use his 
intelligence and free will in co-operation with the grace of 
God. 

Now that is precisely the problem that Molinism deals with. 
The question then is really whether Molinism is a “mitigated” 
supernaturalized humanism. Mitigated means softened, 





‘Humanisme Intégral, pp. 26, 27. 
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diminished. Does Molinism soften or diminish the action of 
the supernatural element, Divine grace, in the action of a 
supernaturalized human nature? That is what M. Maritain 
claims. Now whether Molinism unduly diminishes the su- 
pernatural element to be assigned to good and meritorious 
human action, and whether it really considers man to be partly 
a first cause’in the order of the good and of salvation, is a 
question connected with some of the most difficult matters in 
theology, so difficult that after nine years of discussion by the 
Congregatio de Auxilits no absolute pronouncement was made 
about them. 

In any case, the layman should continue to know that there 
are many theologians who hold that Molinism does not pretend 
that man is even partly a first cause in the order of supernat- 
ural good and of salvation. For instance, Dr. J. Pohle says that 
according to Molinism 


















not only is it Divine grace which makes a supernatural act possible, but the 
act itself, though free, is wholly dependent on grace, because it is grace which 
makes the salutary act possible and which stimulates and assists in producing 
it. Thus the act is produced entirely by God as First cause (causa prima), 
and also entirely by the will as second cause (causa secunda).° 


This is the opposite of M. Maritain’s understanding of 
Molinism. If Dr. Pohle is right, there remains nothing of M. 
Maritain’s thesis, or of the philosophy of history which he 
would base upon it. Pope Paul V, at the close of the sessions 
of the Congregatio de Auxiltis in 1607, allowed both the 
Molinists and their critics to defend their own doctrines, and 
enjoined on both not to censure or condemn the opposite opin- 
ion. Moreover, he expressly recognized that the Molinists 
did not hold the beginning of salvation to be made by us. 

















IV 


It needs to be pointed out further that, even if M. Maritain 
were right in his description of the character of Molinism, 






5Catholic Encyclopedia, Vol. IV, p. 238, col. 1. 
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it still would be difficult to establish historically what M. 
Maritain assumes, namely, that Molinism was a decisive factor 
in leading modern man to think that his earthly life was to be 
pursued without or with less reference to God, thus leading 
to the modern dissolution of Christendom. 

Of course, M. Maritain does not claim that Molinism re- 
mained the only cause of that dissolution. He goes on to 
explain that what he called the mitigated humanist theology 
of Molina 
was necessarily unstable and was bound to be followed by what may be called 
an absolute humanist theology, namely rationalistic theology, especially the 
theology of the goodness of nature of Rousseau, which accepts the opposition, 
the supposed incompatibility . . . between grace and liberty, and like Molinism 
tries to save human liberty at the expense of Divine causality (of. cit., pp. 


27, 28). 


But, as rationalism was an absolute huraanist theology, 
while Molinism was merely a mitigated one, rationalism, M. 
Maritain explains, gave us “a theology or metaphysics with- 
out grace” (p. 30). This is, of course, Deism. Now to imply 
that the Molinism of the seventeenth century led to, or at least 
facilitated, the advent of Deism in the eighteenth century is 
to propose an historical thesis which it would be difficult to 
prove. The matter has been admirably discussed in the 
monumental work of l’Abbé Henri Busson, Les Sources et le 
Développement du Rationalisme dans la Littérature Fran- 
caise de la Renaissance. Busson finds the principal source of 
modern rationalism in the Neo-Averroism of the Paduan 
school (c. 1516) with Pomponazzi its principal exponent. 
There were Deists and Unitarian Protestants in France at a 
time when Molina was a mere boy in Spain. Busson shows 
that the deist-atheist movement of the so-called Libertins in 
France came from Padua. Vanini their master stemmed from 
PomponazzZi. 

Moreover, if the rise of an absolute humanism, or of the 
pride of rationalism in the course of the seventeenth century 
is to be explained, attention must be given to the renaissance 
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of Stoicism in the second half of the sixteenth century. This 
matter has been elaborated in L. Zanta’s well-known work, 
La Renatssance du Stoicisme au Seiziéme Siécle; and Zanta’s 
conclusions may be found summarized in the first volume of 
F, Strowski’s Pascal et son Temps. | 

One aspect of Stoicism has always appealed to Catholics. 
As against the Epicureanism of the Libertins, Stoicism called 
for at least self-control. There was, of course, a danger that 
Stoicism might lead man to trust too much in his own powers. 
But for that very reason it is all the more difficult to fix respon- 
sibility on Molinism (as M. Maritain does) for the develop- 
ment of prideful humanism. 

What Molina was trying to do was to explain the decrees 
of the Council of Trent concerning Justification. It was these 
decrees, not Molina, that first reasserted, in opposition to 
Lutheranism and Calvinism, the part that man plays in the 
drama of justification: 

If anyone saith that man’s free will, moved and excited by God, by assenting 
to God’s exciting and calling, nowise cooperates towards disposing and pre- 
paring itself for obtaining the grace of justification, that it cannot refuse 
its consent, if it would; but that, as something inanimate, it does nothing 
whatever, and is merely passive; let him be anathema. . . . When it is said: 
“Turn ye to me and I will turn to you?” (Zach. I, 3), we are admonished 
of our liberty ; and when we answer: “Convert us, Oh Lord, to Thee, and we 
shall be converted” (Sam. V, 21), we confess that we are prevented by the 


grace of God. 


If the man of the “‘anthropocentric era” has believed that he 
could play a decisive part in the drama of his destiny, he did 
not need Molina to convince him. He could learn it from the 
Council of Trent. 

M. Maritain tells us that Molinism was the theology of the 
Christian gentleman of the classical age. There were many 
gentlemen in the French seventeenth century who died as 
Christians but who had not lived as Christians because other 
influences than those of Molinism or Trent, or even of Stoicism 
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and rationalism, played upon them. But there is one gentle- 
man of the seventeenth century who lived as a Christian and 
who became one of the two great dramatists of France. He 
reflected the mixed influences of his time to such an extent 
that the principal characters of most of his plays are Stoic 
heroes. However, he wrote one Christian play, Polyeucte, in 
which we can find a detailed description of the workings of 
grace as a former Jesuit pupil understood them in 1643. In 
the first act, Polyeucte is putting off his baptism because of a 
dream of his wife, and his friend Néarque says to him: 












Are you certain that life and perseverance will be granted to you? God 
is the master of your soul and your days. He is forever all goodness and 
justice; but his grace does not always descend upon us with the same 
efficacy. When we hesitate too long, it drops the darts which penetrate the 
hearts; our own hearts harden and repulse it. Hence the hand which poured 
it becomes less generous; and that holy ardor which is to incline us to the 
good comes more rarely or remains inoperative. 


Is this Molinism, or is it Trent? Why not both? Does it 
differ from such an authoritative statement about actual grace 
as that of Tanquerey: “The more faithful we are in availing 
ourselves of the actual graces received, the more will the 
Almighty be moved to grant us new and greater ones’’?* 

Those who are interested in the history of ideas must, 
therefore, take issue with M. Maritain’s assertion, funda- 
mental in his philosophy of history, that Molinism ushered 
in the modern dissolution of Christendom. Molinism is at 
least one of the orthodox ways of dealing with the problem of 
grace and liberty. Even if it were not, and consequently had 
been pernicious, as M. Maritain claims, it would be difficult 
historically to isolate its possible influence from that of the 
many currents of the day which encouraged the seventeenth- 
century man to attempt to organize his life independently of 


God. 


A. Tanquerey, The Spiritual Life, p. 69. 
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What is further disturbing is that, because M. Maritain 
condemns Molinism, he also condemns the Christian gentle- 
man of the seventeenth century. Molinism, he tells us, “is 
the theology of the Christian gentleman of the classical age.” 
There is no doubt that many gentlemen of the classical age did 
organize their lives independently of God. But the question 
remains, not only whether this was not due to other influences 
than Molinism, but whether there were not other gentlemen 
in that era who were genuinely Christians and whether indeed 
such Christian gentlemen may not remain our models. 

To the influences already mentioned that were inviting 
men in the classical age to consider themselves self-sufficient 
must be added the rising philosophy of Descartes. Like the 
Averroists, Descartes wanted to separate the things of reason 
from the things of faith in his attempt to escape from his 
methodical doubt; and, in the meantime, he adopted Stoic 
ethics. But it is also essential to recall the social conditions 
and the literary fashions at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. Morally, there was anarchy, and culturally there 
was gallantry and smut. And that gallantry and smut came 
from the survival of the medieval courtly and realistic literary 
currents, just as surely as modern rationalism goes back in 
an unbroken line to the Averroism of the thirteenth century. 

M. Maritain is fond of opposing the modern man to the 
medieval man. There is a radical fallacy in that opposition. 
We suffered a long time from the myth of the Renaissance 
which would have it that all before it was darkness. We are 
in danger of suffering now from the myth of the Middle Age 
which would have it that all before the Renaissance was light. 

Can we even speak of the unity of medieval thought when 
Averroism, Augustinianism and Neo-Aristotelianism con- 
tended with one another; when St. Bonaventure and St. 
Thomas, by no means representing identical doctrines, were 
contemporaries of Jean de Meung who, in his part of Romance 
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of the Rose, produced an erotic arsenal of naturalism. In the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the revivals of Averroism 
and Neo-Platonism, of nominalism, pseudo-mysticism and 
numerous heresies heralded the sixteenth-century upheaval. 
Much more numerous than the quarreling philosophers were 
the nobles and bourgeois; and the bourgeois expressed them- 
selves in the satiric, dirty, anticlerical Fabliaux and Romances 
of the Fox, and the nobles in courtly lyrics and romances 
which had free love as their regular ideal and their everlasting 
theme. 

M. Maritain would have as hard a time to show, among 
secular medieval writers, the attitude which he ascribes to 
the “medieval man’”—the sense that God “constantly vivified 
from the very depths of the sources of being this life and this 
created activity”—as he would to distinguish in “modern man” 
Molinistic from other influences. What, in fact, the medieval 
bourgeois constantly worried about, if we are to believe 
medieval literature, was the faithfulness of his wife; and what 
the noble courtier thought about was how to praise his mis- 
tress. The repetitious verse which starts with the Provencal 
troubadours in the twelfth century continues through the Re- 
naissance to the seventeenth century. We are apt to think of 
the seventeenth century as the classical age. The truth is that 
because of the survival of the medieval courto1s current, the 
first half of the century was intensely romantic. 

It was from a medley of gallantry, eroticism, foul debauch- 
ery and blasphemous cynicism that the gentleman of the 
classical age had to emerge; and the interminable novels of 
gallantry of the period remained to inspire Rousseau’s roman- 
ticism. 

Though there are abundant studies on all these topics, it is 
possible to have a distorted perspective of cultural history, 
because this unsavory mess is carefully kept hidden by most 
literary manuals. One reason for this is that it is easier to 
minimize or misrepresent the work of the Christian forces 
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which fought to introduce some decency into the life of the 
day, to produce the Christian gentleman. 

There were many Christian forces at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Cardinal de Bérulle founded the Ora- 
tory before 1625; and for him “to be a true Christian means 
to cling to Christ, to make Christ live in us by His Virtues.” 
St. Vincent de Paul, his contemporary, was his disciple; and 
so was Father Olier who founded the Sulpicians before the 
end of the second quarter of the century; and Father Jean 
Eudes who founded the Eudists before the end of the third. 
And contemporary with de Bérulle, but apart, was St. Francis 
of Sales—a Molinist—who showed in his own person and in 
his books how one could be a humanist, a gentleman and a 
Christian, and how one could practice in the world the spir- 
itual life through a consecration of the natural to God with 
His supernatural help. And then, there were the Jesuit col- 
leges, which more directly than any other Christian agency 
reached the rising generation. Nor should it be forgotten that 
the great Bellarmine and Suarez lived also in that first quarter 
of the seventeenth century. Inspiring all the work of the 
Jesuits, the Exercises of St. Ignatius aimed at the reformation 
and the transformation of souls in conformity with the spirit 
of Christ. 

Before this array of spiritual forces bravely facing the moral 
anarchy and naturalistic doctrines of the day, it is as incom- 
prehensible to find M. Maritain stigmatizing the whole period 
as the beginning of the “anthropocentric” era, as it is to see 
him singling out Molinism as a distinguishable secularizing 
influence which was to lead to the dissolution of Christendom. 

We saw how Corneille was discriminatingly aware of the 
problem of grace. He was also intimately aware of the prob- 
lem of the Christian gentleman: how to live in the world and 
yet be truly Christian. Néarque is exhorting Polyeucte not 
to be moved to defer his baptism by the fears of Pauline: 


Let Pauline weep. For God does not want hearts in which the world 
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holds sway, which look back and hesitate, and when His voice calls, listen 
to another. 

To give ourselves to Him, must we then love no one? 

We may love all things. He permits and orders it. But this Lord of 
lords wants our first love and our first allegiance. As nothing is equal to 
His supreme Being, no other being must be loved before Him, and all beings 
must be loved in Him. 


Here is the solution of the problem of the Christian gen- 
tleman. Corneille learnt it from his Jesuit teachers, to whom 
he said that he owed all that he was. It is the Catholic doc- 
trine, the doctrine of loving all beings in God’s order. The 
courtots gallant was wrong from the beginning of the twelfth 
century to the days of Corneille, because he placed woman on 
a pedestal and worshipped her instead of God. The cynical 
realist was wrong, because he made the things of the flesh his 
all. The Stoic was wrong, because he trusted wholly in him- 
self for his righteousness. The Neo-Averroist rationalist of 
the day was wrong, because he trusted wholly in reason to 
solve all problems. But Corneille was right, both in his 
doctrine of grace and in his assertion that we may love crea- 
tures, provided we love them according to the order of crea- 
tion; that, as most of us have the vocation to live in the world, 
we have to solve the arduous problem of dealing with all 
creatures without setting them up as idols. 

Not all the gentlemen of the classical age solved that 
problem rightly, because the courtots, the coarsely realistic, 
the erotic, stoic, epicurean, purely rationalistic currents were 
still playing upon them. But some became Christian gentle- 
men in the true sense, in the sense which Corneille had learnt 
from his Jesuit teachers; and many others repented before 
their end and expressed their sorrow, a proof that the ethos of 
the age, after all, had come to be set by the Christian gentle- 
man as Corneille understood him. 

All of which not only would seem to establish that one 
cannot single out Molinism, even from the cultural standpoint, 
as the decisive influence in the seventeenth century; nor in any 
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way disparage the Christian gentleman who had to fight so 
many anti-Christian influences to emerge out of the moral 
anarchy of his age. His problem remains our problem: how 
to live in the world and be truly Christian. It is no help 
toward a solution of this problem to think that the modern 
dissolution of Christendom was ushered in by an orthodox 
theological doctrine, or that this doctrine, even now, still 
stands in the way of a reconstruction of Christendom. 





Alexander Pope, 1744-1944 
IT 


‘Satire and Sense” 


JAMES EDWARD TOBIN 


USTIN DOBSON recommended in rhyme that much 

A more could be learned from a study of Pope’s poetry 

than from the prevalent preoccupation with his man- 
nerisms: 


But leave Pope’s life. Today, methinks, we touch 
The Work too little and the Man too much.' 


Yet this oblique estimate of the man remains a barrier to his 
work, or dictates its interpretation. Where comment has been 
passed on the poetry it often has been equally bitter, consistent- 
ly negative. Reduced from the same set of criticisms which 
slandered his way of living, the opinion emerges that Pope 
was no poet at all on at least six grounds. It is charged that he 
used language which is artificially clever, glittering with 
heaps of wit; conversely, that he was prosaic and banal; that 
he suppressed all normal spontaneity of the emotions, and thus 
neglected both the beauties of external nature and the dignity 
of humanity at large; finally, that he limited himself mainly 
to satiric outbursts. Each of these charges, repeated to thread- 


baredom, needs airing. 


I 


When Pope wrote, in the Preface to his 1717 Works, that, 
since language was so alive, changing from year to year, the 
thinking of his age might not be understood a century later, 





1A Dialogue. To the Memory of Mr. Alexander Pope,” Collected Poems (New 
York: 1895), II, 109. 
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he was wiser than he knew. But he never could have foretold 
that critics would wrangle over whether to consider his diction 
mere witticism or mere prose. Hazlitt, who engaged in the 
Bowles-Byron controversy to the point of confusion, did agree 
that Pope wrote poetry—whatever the medium: 

The question, whether Pope was a poet, has hardly yet been settled, and is 
hardly worth settling; for if he was not a great poet, he must have been a 
great prose-writer, that is, he was a great writer of some sort. He was a 
man of exquisite faculties, and of the most refined taste; and as he chose verse 
(the most obvious distinction of poetry), as the vehicle to express his ideas, 
he has generally passed for a poet, and a good one.” 


Arnold’s later allocation of Dryden and Pope as “classics of 
our prose” because their work had “regularity, uniformity, 
precision, balance,” rather than “poetic largeness, freedom, 
insight, benignity,”’ and Stephen’s phrase, “rhymed prose,” 
have been paraphrased more often. 

The other interpretation of Pope’s language as mere style 
is representatively summarized by Taine, who dismissed 


Pope’s phrases—if “written in prose, the reader would barely 
be moved by them’”—as mere “chosen sounds” and “strokes 


of eloquence.” 


Now-a-days we demand new ideas and bare sentiments; we care no longer 
for the clothing, we want the thing. Exordium, transition, peculiarities of style, 
elegances of expression, the whole literary wardrobe, is sent to the old-clothes 
shop; we only keep what is indispensable; we trouble ourselves no more about 
adornment, but about truth. The men of the preceding century were quite 
different . . . Their pleasure in reading verse was to try whether the pattern 
had been exactly followed, originality was permitted only in details; you 
might adjust here a lace, there some band, but you were bound scrupulously 
to preserve the conventional form, to brush everything minutely, and never 
to appear without new gold lace and glossy broadcloth. The attention was 
only bestowed on refinements; a more elaborate braid, a more brilliant velvet, 
a feather more gracefully arranged; to this were boldness and experiment 
reduced; . . . they perfected the infinitely little.‘ 


8Lectures on the English Poets (Everyman ed.), p. 69. 
3Essays in Criticism, 2nd Series (London: 1913), pp. 39-42. 
4SHistory of English Literature (New York: 1866), II, 212-13. 
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This is a complete misreading of Pope’s own view, but one 
which persists. Pope wrote clearly that language must be 
considered subservient to the thought. He understood and 
believed in Horace’s observation: “Scribendi recte sapere est 
et principium et fons’: the basis, the source of good writing is 
good thinking; when the matter is firmly in mind, words will 
flow readily. In a conventional figure of speech, in direct 
answer to such as Taine, Pope insisted that ‘“‘refinements’’ are 
useless on the exterior alone: 


Others for Language all their care express, 
And value books, as women men, for Dress: 
Their praise is still, the Style is excellent: 
The Sense, they humbly take upon content. 


False Eloquence, like the prismatic glass, 

Its gaudy colours spread on every place; 

The face of Nature we no more survey, 

All glares alike, without distinction gay: 

But true expression, like th’ unchanging Sun, 
Clears and improves whate’er it shines upon, 
It gilds all objects, but it alters none. 
Expression is the dress of thought, and still 
Appears more decent as more suitable;. . .* 


It has been the couplet, or the epigram, or the ‘“‘flat” or 
“distorted” image which has inspired the comment that Pope 
preferred embroidery. Although he admits that Pope had 
Hashes of brilliance, DeQuincey charges that these are few, 
and unrelated: “All his thinking proceeded by insulated and 





54rs Poetica, ll. 309-11. 
SEssay on Criticism, ll. 305-8; 311-19. L. I. Bredvold has pointed out (Selected 


Poems of Alexander Pope, New York: 1931, pp. xvi-xvii) that this distinction was 
clear in Pope’s day. Dryden said that expression in poetry is what “coloring is in a 
picture”; LeBrun, that “design imitates all real things, whereas color only imitates 
that which is accidental”; Charles Gildon, that a “meer Piece-Broker of Parnassus... 
reaches no farther than words or sentences”; Pope, listing Homer’s language as no 
major part of his greatness, that he was “the first who taught the Language of the 
Gods to men. His expression is like the colouring of some great Masters.” Bredvold 
comments: “To Pope, poetical diction, though it be the language of the gods, was 
not so divine as the essential beauty of design, the beauty of the whole work of art.” 
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discontinuous jets; and the only resource for him, or chance 
of seeming correctness, lay in the liberty of stringing his 
aphoristic thoughts like pearls, having no relation to each 
other but that of contiguity.’” 

Pope believed in imagery in poetry, suitable imagery, which 
Horace also had defended. “ ‘Tis a great secret in writing to 
know when to be plain, and when poetical and figurative.” 
Pope’s images, no mere braid or broadcloth, were essential 
parts of his poetic vocabulary and of his logical process. Their 
very presence destroys the stand of those few who would deny 
him any reliance on imagination. Pope is always his own best 
witness. Writing of Homer, he stated: 

If we observe his descriptions, images, and similes, we shall find the inven- 
tion still predominant. To what else can we ascribe that vast comprehension 
of images of every sort, where we see each circumstance of art, and individual 
of nature summoned together; . . . Yet his expression is never too big for the 
sense; but justly great in proportion to it. "Tis the sentiment that swells and 
fills out the diction, which rises with it, and forms itself about it:.. . To throw 
his language more out of prose, Homer seems to have affected the compound 
epithets. This was a sort of composition peculiarly proper to poetry, not only 
as it heighten’d the diction, but as it assisted and filled the numbers with 
greater sound and pomp, and likewise conduced in some measures to thicken 


the images.® 


How pertinent to Pope’s own poetry this criticism is can 
be seen in a brief glance at his images and compound epithets. 
Little imagery would be expected in such a poem as the Essay 
on Criticism, yet here he dips into familiar material to weave 
the pattern of his argument, relying on government, music, 
painting, medicine, architecture, domestic life and outdoor 
nature. The homeliness of the diction is as striking as its 
aptness—this is the poet’s strength, and artistry. False learn- 





"Essays on the Poets (Boston: 1859), p. 161. Saintsbury, in A History of Criticism 
(New York: 1942), II, 458, also saw only the loose pearls: “The sharply separated, 
neatly flying, and neatly ringing couplets deliver ‘one, two’ in the most fascinating 
cut-and-thrust style, not without a brilliant parry now and then.” In Lytton Strachey, 
this is reduced to “rocking-horse rhythm.” 

8“Preface to Homer’s Iliad,” Works (London: 1752), VI, 381-82. 


3] bid., pp. 367-69. 
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ing defaces good sense as daubing does a canvas (lines 23-25) ; 
pictures gleam and fade in the memory like ocean tides 
(54-57) ; the amateur mind which pretends to be encyclopedic 
is like the vain ambition of an empire-mad king (60-67) ; the 
ability to amass facts and the practice of judging them should 
go hand in hand “like man and wife” (82-83) ; the critic is to 
the poet as the apothecary to the doctor (102-111) ; variation, 
exception, license are permitted the poet when occasion 
demands, as military necessity dictates strategy to the success- 
ful commander (175-179). On this last point, which has 
proved a stumbling block for Saintsbury and others, Pope 
offers the simple and effective illustration of a pianist who 
has foregone allegiance to the metronome to mount the con- 
cert stage. 

Music resembles Poetry; in each 


Are nameless graces which no methods teach, 
And which a master-hand alone can reach.'° 


Joseph Warton demanded a pictorial basis for the imagina- 
tive appeal. Pope describes the mettle of a check-reined horse 
(84-87) ; the breathlessness of wild scenery, “The shapeless 
rock, or hanging precipice” (158) ; the satisfying exactness of 
the “well-proportion’d dome” of St. Peter’s (247) ; the “gaudy 
colours” of prismatic glass (311-312); the short life of a 
spring flower “That gayly blooms, but e’en in blooming dies” 
(499) ; the “tender wing” of a fledgling (736). 

The simplicity of his imagery is matched by the simplicity 
of his observations—as he intended. He presented no startling 
truths—the singular truth was startling enough in itself, so 
obvious that too many turned aside and neglected its familiar- 


ity. His lines, 


There’s some Peculiar in each leaf and grain, 
Some unmark’d fibre, or some varying vein ;"@ 





10Fssay on Criticism, ll. 143-45. Francis Gallaway has discussed the relation of this 
thought to nature in “The Grace Beyond the Reach of Art,” Reason, Rule and Revolt 
in English Classicism (New York: 1940), pp. 293-310. 
Moral Essays, 1, 15-16. 
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merely state that no two persons are alike. Pope is being 
emphatic, and vivid, at the same time; there is no intention of 
seizing upon a cliché and dressing it up to astound. He 
constantly forces the reader to turn from the picture to the 
point: in “Quick whirls, and shifting eddies, of our minds”” 
he is emphasizing the confusion which precedes decision, not 
asking a contemplation of the water. In the couplet, 


One Simile, that solitary shines 
In the dry Desert of a thousand lines,” 


he wants the readers to enjoy the surprise and the irritation 
in finding so much poor writing illumined only by sparse 
brilliance; he is not interested in arousing ecstasy over the 
glint of a flake of sea shell in a sand dune. 

Pope’s comparisons are always for the purpose of illustra- 
tion,” not exhibition. He states his truth in compressed form: 


Wealth in the gross is death, but life, diffus’d; 


This may be too bare, or too cryptic; the balance is made 


clearer by a simple gloss: 


As Poison heals, in just proportion used: 
A final simile emphasizes the clash of the first two ideas: 


In heaps, like Ambergris, a stink it lies, 
But well-dispers’d, is Incense to the Skies.’° 


Another instance of Pope’s “obviousness” is the morality 
play didacticism of his sketch of Avarice: 


127 bid., 1. 24. 

WT he First Epistle of the Second Book of Horace, Imitated, \\. 111-12. 

MCaroline Spurgeon, in Shakespeare’s Imagery (New York: 1936), p. 9, discusses 
the image as “a description or an idea, which by comparison or analogy, stated or 
understood, with something else, transmits to us through the emotions and associations 
it arouses, something of the ‘wholeness,’ the depth and richness of the way the writer 
views, conceives or has felt what he is telling us. The image thus gives quality, 
creates atmosphere or conveys emotion in a way no precise description, however clear 
and accurate, can possibly do.” 

“Moral Essays, III, 233-36. 
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At length Corruption, like a gen’ral flood, 

(So long by watchful Ministers withstood ) 
Shall deluge all; and Av’rice, creeping on, 
Spread like a new-born mist, and blot the Sun.” 


Pope does not direct the reader to sense the fingers of the mist, 
but to comprehend the force of evil. The image is subservient 
to the sense; he is not fascinated by the cleverness of his 
achievement. Warton had no objection to such an achieve- 
ment: “Although it was difficult to say anything new about 
avarice, ‘a vice that has been so pelted,’ says Cowley, ‘with 
good sentences,’ yet our Author has done it so successfully.” 
Actually, of course, Pope has said nothing new at all; any 
more than he did in his similar lashing: 

Blest paper-credit! last and blest supply! 

That lends Corruption lighter wings to fly! 

Gold imp’d by thee, can compass hardest things, 

Can pocket States, can fetch and carry Kings.” 


Pope’s imaginative effects are emphasized by the effective 
transfer of personal terms to his verbs.” The woods have been 
cut down carelessly to build a great fleet, “The Sylvans 
groan” ;” the flattering portrait painter has lied about his sitter, 
“That robe of Quality so struts and swells”;” patriotism is 
meaningless “If secret Gold sap on from knave to knave.’”” 
One Scribbler spins slight cobwebs, proudly “Thron’d in the 
Centre of his thin designs”;* another, not as self-fertile, 


“strains from hard-bound brains eight lines a-year”;* a third 





16] bid., ll. 135-38. 
17Cf, Cobham’s letter, Nov. 8, 1733, on Gluttony and Lechery in Warton’s edition 


of Pope’s Works (London: 1797), I, li-lii. 

Moral Essays, U1, 39-42. The figure is an echo of Shakespeare’s “Imp out our 
drooping country’s broken wing” (Richard II, 2, 1, 292). 

19The variety of Pope’s imagery will be discussed in a forthcoming study. 

2°Moral Essays, Ill, 210. , 

217 bid., II, 189. 

227 bid., III, 34. 

Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, |. 93. 

247bid., 1. 182. 
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‘Slides into Verse, and hitches in a Rhyme”;” another is 

dismissed because “fluent nonsense trickles from his tongue!’ 
His nouns are as effective: in his satiric comment on the 

monument erected after the fire of London, the setting of 

which was laid at the door of the Catholic minority, 


Where London’s column, pointing at the skies, 

Like a tall bully, lifts the head, and lies ;”” 
in his picture of the charity-school children laboring shrilly 
to reach God by singing down “Pope and Turk” with equal 
zeal: 


Hopkins and Sternhold glad the heart with Psalms; . 
And Heav’n is won by violence of Song.” 


in the varied masculine strength of the Dunciad: “We hang 
one jingling padlock on the mind” (IV, 162) and “First slave 
to Words, then vassal to a Name, Then dupe to Party” (IV, 
501-502) ; and in the changing feminine charm of The Rape 
of the Lock:” “the Murders of your Eye” (V, 145), “Locks 


in Paper-Durance bound” (IV, 99), and the compressed com- 
ment on which Addison wrote an entire Spectator paper, 
“They shift the moving Toyshop of their Heart” (I, 100). 

Pope’s compound epithets were long considered to date his 
verse. In general—although this was not admitted—the 
censure came because Pope seemed to use language peculiar 
to the eighteenth century and not acceptable to the nineteenth. 


*5T he First Satire of the Second Book of Horace, Imitated, \. 78. 

6Dunciad (1743), III, 201. 

*™Moral Essays, II, 339-40. 

°8T he First Epistle of the Second Book of Horace, Imitated, \\. 230, 240. This passage 
contains an amusing reference to a hymn in the 1703 Prayer Book: “Preserve us, Lord, 
by Thy dear Word, From Turk and Pope defend us, Lord.” (Sherburn, The Best of 
Pope, New York: 1929, p. 234). 

29The best answer to the empty charge that Pope, in writing this poem, wove a 
didactic poem out of a pack of cards or, in Samuel Johnson’s phrase, dignified “the 
amorous fury of a raving girl,” is R. K. Root’s delightful chapter, “The Maze of 
Fancy” in The Poetical Career of Alexander Pope (Princeton: 1938), pp. 69-104. 
For the game on which the “action” of the poem depends see E. G. Fletcher, “Belinda’s 
game of ombre,” Texas Studies in English, 15(1935), 28-38; 16(1936), 138; and 
Times Literary Supplement (March, 1941), 108, 115, 127, 139, 151. 
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Some “stock” phrases are bound by time; most are ready at 
hand for any poet to adopt. Pope’s go back beyond Milton to 
the Elizabethans*—and forward to Keats. Thomas Nashe was 
as “romantic” in using “sky-bred chirpers” as Keats was 
“classical” in his “ministering reason” and “crystalline do- 
minion.” Pope does not represent an era in phrases such as 
his heart-piercing anguish, cloud-topped hills, love-born con- 
fidence, white-robed innocence, any more than Keats in his 
sigh-shrilled adieus, amber-fretted strands, fair-shadowed pas- 
sion, 00ze-born goddess. While Keats caught the color of 
“silver-throated eels” or listened to “empyrean lispings,” John 
Gay had watched “the lark high-poised,” Richard Savage 
had heard its “flute-like note,’ and Gray experienced the 
“seraph wings” of ecstasy. The images here are both visual 
and mental, are written for the eye and the mind: adjectives, 
nouns and their combinations can be transferred at will over 
the two-hundred year period. 

Pope, then, used ordinary material as effectively as possible 
and in a long-acceptable manner. There was in him no fear 
of the ordinary. The over earnest enlightenment had not yet 
enfevered the world by its sunrise, and the poet believed that 
men could learn more about their kind by looking over their 
shoulders than by pretending to prognostication. Pope sought 
to present, in tasteful raiment, a recognizable body of human 
knowledge. 


True Wit is Nature to advantage dress’d, 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well express’d; 
Something, whose truth convinc’d at sight we find, 
That gives us back the image of our mind. 

As shades more sweetly recommend the light, 

So modest plainness sets off sprightly wit.™ 
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3°Pope did not “invent” his diction, as Geoffrey Tillotson has pointed out, On the 
Poetry of Pope (Oxford: 1938), pp. 63-77. Here it is shown clearly that the familiar 
language passed from Sylvester, the translator of DuBartas, and Sandys, the translator 
of Ovid, through Drayton, Browne, Benlowes, Milton, to Dryden. For Milton’s deep 
impress on Pope’s language see R. D. Havens, The Influence of Milton in English 


Poetry (Cambridge, Mass.: 1922). 
31Essay on Criticism, ll. 297-302. 
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The image of the mind, the exchange of ideas, the recognition 
of something said by someone else which invites the warmth 
of agreement: this is the very opposite of Taine’s novelty, 
boldness, experiment. The last four lines are the most im- 
portant, and have been obscured by the more quotable couplet 
preceding. Pope did not use imagery for the sake of the 
picture; he did not aim at the momentary emotional reaction, 
but at the idea which he expected would glow on in the mind 
after the flash of a comparison. The concept of light was more 
important to his process than the sight of a burning candle, or 


a burning star. 
II 


The exclusion of Pope from the realm of poetry because he 
“neglected” nature arose from a lack of understanding of the 
many current interpretations of the term.” Saintsbury’s stub- 
bornness is a typical illustration of the reason for witholding 
acceptance: “What he meant by ‘following nature,’ and what 


32The confusion associated with the term because of the variety of connotations is 
indicated in the studies by A. J. Lovejoy, “Nature as Aesthetic Norm,” Modern 
Language Notes, XLII (1927), 444-50, and by Harold S. Wilson, “Some Meanings of 
‘Nature’ in Renaissance Literary Theory,” Journal of the History of Ideas, I1 (1941), 
430-48. The latter article indicates, with illustrations, thirty-five different senses in 
which the term was used by critical theorists. The following shades of meaning are 
related to Pope’s work: “Nature as the physical world and cause-and-effect relation- 
ships within it” (Vida, Lucretius) ; “Nature as empirical reality, especially the typical 
characters, actions, and passions of men” (Horace, Aretino, Vida, Puttenham; Lovejoy 
adds Goldsmith, Granville, Reynolds); “Nature as the Platonic Idea of a kind of 
order, imperfectly realized in empirical reality” (Sidney, Bacon, Puttenham; later 
Moliére, DuFresnoy, Spectator 418); “The regulative laws of form and method 
prescribed for poetry by ‘nature’ are identifiable with . . . literary tradition” (Daniel, 
and the late seventeenth-century supporters of Aristotle and Horace); “Simplicity, 
freedom from affectation, artistic integrity’ (Horace, Ascham, Sidney); “As a 
regulative power manifesting itself in audiences, ‘nature’ provided . . . an innate 
delight in or taste for . . . subordination of style to thought and feeling” (Cicero, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Horace). Lovejoy adds respect for “the universal or im- 
mutable in thought” (Boileau, Dryden, Spectator 253; later, Hurd, Johnson, Reynolds). 
Wilson concludes: “From Petrarch to Milton one may trace the effects of the as- 
sumption, interpreted with varying degrees of rigor, that literary art is part of a 
cosmically regular and uniform order which prompts and regulates all literary effort.” 
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we mean by it, are two quite different things.” The usual 
romantic view is Wordsworth’s, that Pope was not a great 
poet because he paid no homage to the grandeur of external 
beauty. Hazlitt so tagged Pope, equally without sympathy, 
though with partial accuracy: 


He was not then distinguished as a poet of lofty enthusiasm, of strong 








imagination, with a passionate sense of the beauties of nature . . . but he was 
a wit, a critic, a man of sense, of observation, and the world, with a keen 
relish for the elegances of art, or of nature embellished by art, . . . He was, 






in a word, the poet, not of nature, but of art.** 


Yet Pope had prepared for this very charge: “Arts are taken 
from nature; and after a thousand vain efforts for improve- 
ments, are best when they return to their first simplicity.”” 

Hazlitt objects that Pope preferred “the soft myrtle” to 
“the gnarled oak,” that he seemed to prefer “the breaking of 
a flower-pot, or the fall of a china jar” to “earthquakes and 
tempests.” He finds fault because Pope could describe a con- 
temporary personage, himself included, “better than the 
smooth surface of a lake’”’; could picture “a piece of cut-glass 
or a pair of paste buckles with more brilliance and effect than 
a thousand dew-drops glittering in the sun.” He is angry 
because Pope seemed “more delighted with a patent lamp than 
with ‘the pale reflex of Cynthia’s brow’ that fills the sky with 
its soft silent lustre.” 

Pope could and did write of these “excluded” topics and 
—as his letters and conversations with Spence show—he did 
find them beautiful.” Hazlitt may be correct in stressing 
Pope’s “preference,” for the latter was more at ease, perhaps, 
before the fire, indoor the mind, than in the fields. He had 
























38History of Criticism, II, 456. 
40>. cit., p. 69. 
Spence, Anecdotes, ed. by S. W. Singer, (London: 1820), pp. 11-12. 

360%. cit., pp. 70-71. Actually, Pope makes four specific references to earthquakes in 
the Essay on Man alone: “When rocked the mountains” (III, 250), “The loose 
mountain trembled” (IV, 127), and in I, 143, 155. 
37See the discussion in Tillotson, of. cit., pp. 1-32. 
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the defensible conviction that external nature is not essential 
to a full life, that the blind can enjoy abstract ideas. On the 
other hand, on his long walks and longer horse-back tours, he 
noted all those scenes which Hazlitt said a poet should: 


...having passd thro’ my favorite Woods in the forest, with a thousand 
Reveries of past pleasures; I rid over hanging hills, whose tops were edgd with 
groves, & whose feet water’d with winding rivers, listening to the falls of 
Cataracts below, & the murmuring of winds above . . . the Shades of the 
Evening overtook me, the Moon rose in the clearest Sky I ever saw,...* 


the dews of the morning impearl every thorn,*” 
The small pebbles stir the peaceful lake,*® 


Ask of thy mother earth, why oaks are made 
Taller or stronger...“ 


Thick as the stars of night, or morning dews, 
As thick as bees o’er vernal blossoms fly,” 


Dreadful, as Hermit’s Dreams in haunted Shades.“ 
Like Roses, that in Desarts bloom and die.** 


As full-grown poppies overcharged with rain 
Decline the head, and dropping kiss the plain.*° 


These, of course, are taken out of their context; only the 
first and last are intentionally picturesque—a descriptive letter 
to a friend, and a sentimental reflection on a dying warrior. 
As in all his imagery, as has been shown, Pope was interested 
in the significance of his comparison. This is clear in his 
sarcastic sketch of the ugly publisher, racing to ensnare a new- 


38Letter to the Misses Blount, cited in Sherburn, Early Career, p. 213. 
Letter to Digby, 10 October 1723, cited in Tillotson, p. 25. 

49 ssay on Man, IV, 364. 

‘17bid., I, 39-40. 

42Dunciad (1743), III, 32-33. 

SRape of the Lock, IV, 41. 

“47bid., IV, 158. 

“Stliad, VIII, 371-72. 
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born “genius,” unaware how ridiculous his motions, “as when 
a dab-chick waddles thro’ the copse.”” Pope had once seen 
the crested grebe, but the application of the memoried picture 
was more significant to him than the recollected emotion. 

Tillotson has brilliantly clarified this so-called preoccupa- 
tion: 

When Pope heard nightingales, he heard them, of course, more sensitively 
than his fellows, but he only used that element in his perception which was, 
in kind at least, that of every man. And because such subjects did not often 
come in the way of ordinary men, he did not often write of them. The 
interests of ordinary men may be summarized as other men, personal relation- 
ships, manners, morals, politics, books, houses, food, etc. And so it is with 
these themes with their loads of pointed, brilliant detail which occupy him 
most.*” 


Thus, in the Essay on Man alone, Pope based his imagery 
on a cup, table, bed, toy, sword, crown, bottle, coach and six; 
on dress—scarfs, garters, furs, brocade, cowl, apron and the 
woolen prunella. But he was equally aware of the weather: 
“the cloud-capped hill,” “fixed as in a frost,” “the lightning’s 


blaze,” “eternal springs and cloudless skies,” “each gale was 
death.” While he preferred man—since this was his topic— 
and wrote about kings, tyrants, patriarchs, parents, bishops 
and priests, poets, chemists, doctors, merchants, planters, cob- 
blers, judges, zealots, knaves, cowards, the learned, foolish, 
crippled, rich and poor, he also looked at the so-called 
irrational world. Here are present the sparrow, lark, linnet, 
goose, falcon, dove, jay, hawk, stork and eagle; the proud 
steed, the dull ox, the lamb, dog, bull, bear, mole, lynx, lioness, 
hound, swine, elephant, ape, fawn, steer, hog and mole; the 
spider, bee, ant, worm, serpent and nautilus. 

Pope could be emotional, and often was. In the Essay on 
Criticism he allows the poet “beams of warm imagination” 
(58); repeats that “rapture warms the mind” (236); and 
observes that there is a grace 


Dunciad (1743), II, 63. 
‘'Essays in Criticism and Research (Cambridge, Eng.: 1942), p. 100. 
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Which, without passing through the judgment, gains 

The heart, and all its end at once attains (156-157). 
The handbooks of the enthusiasts claim that no man is a poet 
unless he let his soul expand in love of earth, of nation, of 
woman, of mankind. Pope was capable of such expression. 
The following hunting scene is “pure” description: 


See! from the brake the whirring pheasant springs, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings: 


When frosts have whitened all the naked groves; 
Where doves in flocks the leafless trees o’ershade, 
And lovely woodcocks haunt the watery glade. 


The clam’rous lapwings feel the leaden death: 
Oft, as the mounting larks their notes prepare, 
They fall, and leave their little lives in air.** 


His love of country, apart from his fierce “negative” protec- 
tion of it, is presented in nationalistic abandon in his en- 
thusiasm for the Thames, sheltered by “native shades” and 


“kindred stars”: 


No seas so rich, so gay no banks appear, 

No lake so gentle, and no springs so clear. 

Nor Po so swells the fabling Poet’s lays, 

While led along the skies his current stays, 

As thine, which visits Windsor’s famed abodes.* 


The acknowledgment of his love for Martha Blount, while 
not in nineteenth-century language, has as much genuineness: 


Oh! blest with Temper, whose unclouded ray 
Can make tomorrow cheerful as today;... 
Heaven... 

Blends, in exception to all general rules, 

Your Taste of Follies, with our Scorn of Fools: 
Reserve with Frankness, Art with Truth allied, 
Courage with Softness, Modesty with Pride; 


48Windsor Forest, ll. 111-12, 126-28, 132-34. 
197bid., Il. 225-29. 
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Fixed Principles, with Fancy ever new; 
Shakes well together, and produces — You. 


This is far more than a Valentine, since the recipient, whose 
mind was ripened by “the gen’rous God,” understood the sub- 
cutaneous praise—as Pope might have put it—while a later 
age did not. 

Pope as “sociological reformer” is present in the admiring 
lines on John Kyrle, the charitable “Man of Ross,’ who built 
parks for the weary and playgrounds for children, established 
a respectable dole for the poor, built workhouses, gave 
dowries, watched over the sick (“Prescribes, attends, the 
med’cine makes, and gives’), balked needless lawsuits and 
built a village church—all without publicity and, long before 
the readers of Gray’s Elegy made a virtue of it, without even 
recording his benevolence on his tombstone. 

These are natural expressions of his own feelings,” and he 
obviously enjoyed writing them; he preferred, or was forced 
by the horizon which loomed into later view, to work more 
often in far different moods. Nature to Pope, and to almost 
all poets before his day, did not mean the scene which delights 
the eye, but “that considerable part of every intelligent man’s 
mind which is virtually identical with a considerable part of 
the mind of his fellows, past, present, and future.”* Ex- 
perience was more significant than landscape, just as reason 


50Moral Essays, Il, 257-58; 71-80. See also R. W. Babcock, “The text of Pope’s To 
Mrs. M[artha] B[lount] on her birth-day,” Modern Language Notes, 48 (1933), 452-57. 

‘l\]bid., III, 249-90. The positive praise here predates the negative satire of George 
Crabbe’s strictures. Pope’s passing comment on medieval benevolence (Jbid., 187-96) 
appears almost a century before Cobbett’s similar remarks. 

52This enjoyment does not make him a precursor of the romantic movement, as 
suggested in Samuel W. Stevenson’s “ ‘Romantic’ tendencies in Pope,” Journal of 
English Literary History, I (1934), 126-55. To this should be contrasted Lodowick 
Hartley’s “Ambiguity about Mr. Pope,” College English, I (1939), 254-61, which lists 
better similarities; Willard H. Durham’s “Pope as Poet,” Essays in Criticism, 2nd 
Serie} (Berkeley: 1934), 93-110, which comments on the emotionalism of his treatment 
of love, friendship, filial devotion, as well as scorn and hate; and, best of all, 
Tillotson’s summary, On the Poetry of Pope, pp. 160-67. 
58Tillotson, Essays, p. 99. 
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was more important than emotion. To him, the purpose of 
poetry was still primarily to instruct, incidentally to delight. 
This had been so with Horace: 


The proper criterion [of a poem] is its effect upon the minds of those to 
whom it is communicated [4.P., 99-100] . .. Horace has supported the 
opinion that the proper function of poetry is moral improvement by a reference 
to... the practice of Homer, chief of poets, who, as the Greeks believed, 
composed his poems with a view to instructing and edifying his hearers. 
Indeed it was probably because they held this view of Homer that they set 
up moral improvement as the proper aim of poets in general. 


Leaping, perforce, to the period immediately preceding 
Pope’s—from which he also drew his standards—we find 
Dryden still in agreement: “The chief design of Poetry is to 
instruct.” Edward Phillips maintained that “heroic poetry 
ought to be the result of all that can be contrived of profit, 
delight, or ornament, either from experience in human affairs 
or from the knowledge of all arts and sciences . . . fit to 
allure . . . persons to a studious delight in reading of those 
things which they are desired to imitate.” Dryden also 


emphasized this: “The poet is bound, and that ex officio, to 
give his reader some one precept of moral virtue, and to 


caution him against some one particular vice or folly.”” 


Pope did not succeed in preserving all of the great tradi- 
tion,” but he looked courageously backwards into the haze, 


543. Tate, “Horace and the Moral Function of Poetry,” Classical Quarterly, XXII 
(1925), 67, 69. 

55“A Parallel of Poetry and Painting” (1695), Essays (Oxford: 1926), II, 128. 

58“Preface to Theatrum Poetarum” (1675), Critical Essays of the Seventeenth 
Century, ed. by J. E. Spingarn (Oxford: 1909), II, 268. Cf. other contemporary state- 
ments in this collection. 

576A Discourse Concerning the Original and Progress of Satire,” Essays, Il, 104. 

58There were great gaps in Pope’s historical knowledge, an ignorance matched in 
other literate men of his age. Though he preserved much, he did not observe entire 
sections of man’s recorded experience. W. J. Courthope has put the finger on the basic 
weakness of the larger aspects of Pope’s “conception of the Universe in Nature... ; 
on the religious side, it is an attempt to reconcile the modern spirit with the spirit of 
antiquity, by eliminating the spirit of the Middle Ages . . . on the secular side .. . to 
harmonize the civic spirit of the Greeks and Romans with the national spirit of 
modern Europe by striking out the feudal element” (Life in Poetry: Law in Taste, 


London: 1901, p. 379). 
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pleading with others to do likewise lest even these misty shapes 
dissolve and “universal Darkness” bury all. 


III 


It is Pope’s satire which has been most sharply attacked, 
perhaps because a false interpretation of the satiric attitude 
can be blended so easily with the concept of the screaming 
maniac he is supposed to have been. Satire has come to be 
considered a poison brew, at least since the time of Warton. 
It is denied universality, because its objects seem localized in 
time and place, its activity destructive, barren and without 
issue. It became firmly excluded from reputable residence 
on Parnassus about the turn of the nineteenth century. Then 
the satirist was looked upon as a forbidding creature, overly 
realistic, a rough broom against dreams, a harsh and 
discordant note in the bright new world of good fellowship 
sponsored by the journalistic propaganda of the French 
Revolution. One who suspected that this light was only a false 
dawn, or who saw no glimmer at all, was obviously a man of 
unpleasant spirit, embittered, unresponsive, inhuman. 

But this was a new interpretation, a decree of exile by mass 
tyranny which, ingloriously reigning, imposed laws against 
tradition by edicts more stringent than those of the penal 
parliament of William of Orange. Satire had previously 
enjoyed respect in England for at least four unbroken 
centuries, from Chaucer’s scornfully amused gesture against 
the merchant’s pompous hat to Wordsworth’s early poems. 
The fifteenth century walked in Chaucer’s cloak: the pattern 
was but slightly altered by Skelton, Barclay, Heywood and 
More; by Spenser, Hall, Jonson and Donne; by Butler, 
Dryden, Swift and Pope. On the continent, the mode predated 
the Christian era. The acceptance of satire as a respected 
division of poetry appears—although there was opposition— 
in the criticism of classical antiquity, the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance. 

Through all this time, the poet who chose to speak in this 
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tone of voice fully understood the precariousness of his posi- 
tion, the ever-present possibility of the reader missing the point. 
Horace had warned that any expression of hostility toward 
the world’s set ways was an invitation to an attack upon the 
integrity, of the poet. His opponents cried out, he observed, 
“Keep outside the fence; this fellow is a wild bull!” They 
reduced all the poet’s charges to a show of personal pique: 
“If this detestable type of poet can raise a laugh at another’s 
expense, he will spare no one; whatever he cuts into his tablet 
he cannot wait to have the insignificant along the roadside 
read and chuckle over.” And one enemy of society, cut to the 
quick, retorted myopically: “You enjoy making a career out of 
finding ways to stab me.” 

The true satirist is no bull in a china shop, but a man watch- 
ing for the crossing of spider’s silk in a bombsight. He seeks 
to destroy—but only that something greater may be rebuilt; 
or he is ruthless because his enemy is a devouring monster and 
can think only of keeping the battle as far from his own 
borders as possible. He is, then, like a man who razes slums 
that better living conditions may be imposed on society; or 
his is military might, using destructive power, by ironic twist, 
in order to protect. The demolition is not wanton, but highly 


selective. 
Horace determined to attack only the “black of heart’: 


That man who will stab an honest friend behind his back in libel; who 
never rises to defend an associate who is attacked, but nods his head in ready 
agreement; who stands on the fringes of laughter, and picks up the reputation 
as a wit; who creates out of whole cloth things he never saw and tales he 
never heard; who respects no confidences and no concept of honor.” 


Pope, imitating—that is, standing in agreement—called equal- 
ly black those who were evil in his day: 


...he, who hurts a harmless neighbour’s peace, 
Insults fal’n Worth, or Beauty in distress, 


59Sermones, 1, IV, 34-38; 78-79. 
607 bid., 31-85. 
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Who loves a Lye, lame slander helps about, 
Who writes a Libel, or who copies out: 

That Fop whose pride affects a Patron’s name, 
Yet absent, wounds an Author’s honest fame; 
Who can your Merit selfishly approve, 

And show the Sense of it, without the Love; 
Who has the Vanity to call you Friend, 

Yet wants the Honour injur’d to defend ; 
Who tells whate’er you think, whate’er you say, 
And, if he lye not, must at least betray : 


This is angry speech, but it is not inhuman, misanthropic. 
It is negative, but in the sense that it is not approving. Pope 
had the strictly antiromantic notion that “God’s in His heaven, 
but all’s not right with the world.” No cynic, he nevertheless 
felt that the world was out of joint, in the sense that world- 
liness is philosophically eccentric. His satiric predecessors 
—Juvenal, St. Bernardino and the medieval preachers, the 
circle of Thomas More, Dryden himself—thought so, too. It 
was the purpose of poets, as Davenant insisted, to bring truth 
“home to men’s bosoms”; to make them aware of good, which 
“comes from doctrine and morality.” 

The real power of great satirists is positive rather than negative. They 
attract, if at all, by some steady light which burns in them, a light that is 
benevolent and grateful to the reader . . . The great satirist lifts the reader 
to his own plane of clear vision, and wins confidence by reposing in the reader 
confidence that his vision will be shared. Good satire is an intrigue among 
honest men, a conspiracy of the candid.™ 


Pope knew, and his critics will not always allow it, that 
many in the world were perversely satisfied to be out of joint, 
and that to wrench about causes pain. He pointed a metrical 
finger at the unpleasant, the incomplete, the mediocre, the 
corrupt, the base, which marred what Samuel Johnson called 
“the beauty of the general fabric of life.”” He played upon one 


Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, ll. 287-98. 
®2Hoyt H. Hudson, intro. to The Praise of Folly by Desiderius Erasmus (Princeton: 
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string: it would be better if things were altered. As a satirist, 
he scientifically checked the forests and marked certain trees 
for destruction. Blighted by disease, such trees were to be 
condemned and toppled. The forester is not necessarily one 
who hates the fruits of nature.” But, because the timber and 
the disease were often identical, subsequent critics have seen in 
a careful inspection a raid by Tamburlaine. 

The evils Pope saw are not dated, and his satiric anger gave 
him satisfaction—and sorrow: “So odd, my Country’s Ruin 
makes me grave.’™ In spite of personal shortcomings, Pope 
was not one with his age: 

All, all look up, with reverential Awe, 

On Crimes that ’scape, or triumph o’er the Law: 
While Truth, Worth, Wisdom, daily they decry— 
“Nothing is Sacred now but Villany.” 


Yet may this Verse (if such a Verse remain) 
Show there was one who held it in disdain.™ 


In attacking, Pope was protecting, preserving that which 


had to be saved in spite of its own efforts. 


Satire is peculiarly one of the arts of civilization; for it presupposes a body 
of settled standards which shall serve as sanction for its rebuke, and at the 
same time a certain security and resultant tolerance in the application of the 
standards. When this assurance is lacking, offenders against accepted conven- 
tion are usually punished with something grimmer than a lampoon. One 
must be able to afford the tolerance even of bitter laughter.” 


Pope often laughed—in spite of the contrary assertions of 
the romantics—but the man who agreed so firmly with Swift 


®83This is pure Horace. Compare “A Lash like mine no honest man shall dread” 
(Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, |. 303) and “the man with clean hands” need not fear the 
satirists (Sermones, I, 4, 66-67). Pope was not often concerned with the individuals 
whose weakness of mind he exposed; he was not drawing from life in the sense of 
seeking to paint a recognizable face. His enemy was a man’s statement; his remarks 
“a criticism of literary theory put concretely.” See G. L. Hendrickson, “Horace, 
Sermones I, 4. A Protest and a Programme,” American Journal of Philology, XXI 
(1900), 121-42. 

64F pilogue to the Satires, 11, 207. 

857 bid., I, 167-72. 

®6Root, Poetical career, p. 190. 
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was more often disturbed by the aberrations of civilization. 
As in Dryden, his humorous lines 


have an undercurrent of serious implication, which becomes clearly apparent 
in the closing lines of that greater poem suggested by MacFlecknoe: 


Lo! thy dread Empire, Chaos! is restored ; 
Light dies before thy uncreating word ; 

Thy hand, great Anarch! lets the curtain fall 
And universal Darkness buries all. 


It is not in a spirit of satirical burlesque that Pope here reverses Milton’s 
light that , 
at the voice 
Of God, as with a Mantle didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep, 
Won from the void and formless infinite. 


He is reversing the process of creation in a spirit of real tragedy, for to Pope, 
much more than to Dryden, the eclipse of Reason by Dulness is tragic.” 


There was no more novelty in the objects of Pope’s satire 
than in his diction, his preference for man triumphant over 
nature; there was no attempt at mere witticism® in the timbre 
of his voice, no sense of time in his attitude. He disdained 
those things which the “lonely” satirist has always scorned: 
the ugly side of journalism, scandal, defamation, true con- 
fessions, death-house interviews with criminals; cheap pub- 
licity, “the wondrous power of noise” to make black white; 
all the “new-born nonsense” of the printing press, the “woful 
stuff” of the “hackney sonneteer,” the empty drama, light- 
armed only with puns, plagiarized by pseudo-poets clad in 
“creeping, dirty ivy,” the “brazen hardness” of bad prose, the 
fluttering frenzy of every “meager, muse-rid mope.” He cried 
out against the overly proud, the stumblers after title and 
high place, swollen with “puffed prosperity,” the flatterers 


ew. B. C. Watkins, Perilous Balance (Princeton: 1939), p. 17. 

®8Here again Pope stands in agreement with Horace; see Sermones I, 1, 23-24. 
B. L. Ullman comments, in “Horace on the Art of Satire,” Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association, XLVIII (1917), 111-132: “The aim of satire is to reform 
character; wit is the means, not the end.” 
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and the flattered, “fed with soft Dedication,” the murderers— 
of men or honest reputation. He dedicated himself to “Brand 
the bold front of shameless guilty men”: those irresponsible 
to positions of trust, the sleeping “watchmen of the public 
weal,” the clever rake, the dabbler in mud, the whole “low- 
born, cell-bred, selfish, servile band” of “a land of Hectors, 
Thieves, Supercargoes, Sharpers and Directors.” How can it 
be said, when so few have been willing to speak out with such 
unpopular consistency, that he was merely affecting the con- 
ventions? 


Cosmogony and Knowledge 


II 
The Dilemma of Composite Essences 


ANTON C. PEGIS 


mon effort of his age to deal with Platonism was, 

firstly, his analysis of its nature as a philosophy and, 
secondly, his motives for rejecting it. In short, to get at the 
real position of St. Thomas in relation to Platonism, we must 
see not only that he rejects it, but also how he understands 
what he is rejecting. We are thus reduced to that most dis- 
puted and embarrassing of questions: what is Platonism? 

A direct approach to this question within the limits of an 
article would surely be a waste of time. Not only is the 
literature on Plato enormous, but it is also true that no other 
philosopher has ever evoked such different and contradictory 
interpretations of his thought. What I propose rather to do 
in the present article is to localize the issue between St. 
Thomas and Plato. This will enable us to see the general 
Thomistic critique of Plato in a more specific way and there- 
fore to study in a clearer light St. Thomas’ conception of the 
virtualities latent in Platonism. The problem which best 
serves such a purpose is concerned with the nature of com- 
posite substances in general and of man in particular. For 
the sake of convenience, let us call this problem the dilemma 
of composite essences. 

The dilemma itself may be further explained as a conflict, 
in the philosophy of Plato, between the Forms and matter. 
This conflict arises, as can readily be seen, because of the 
separateness of the Forms. For, given that the Forms are 


W HAT distinguished St. Thomas Aquinas in the com- 
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separate from sensible matter; given, too, that man, who is 
himself a composite substance, knows these separate Forms, 
we must explain two recalcitrant aspects of the Forms brought 
about by the fact of their separateness. (1) If intellectual 
knowledge is separate and immaterial in the Platonic sense, 
and thus requires no sensible powers in man for its existence, 
wherein is the composite nature of man justified? In other 
words, what is the economy of composite human nature if 
man’s intellectual knowledge is absolutely uninfluenced by 
it? (2) From the side of the Forms themselves, we must 
explain the compositeness of those Forms which are the sep- 
arate models of sensible things. For in the freedom of the 
Forms from sensible matter there lurks also a helplessness; 
and it is this helplessness which, more than anything else, is 
the tell-tale chink in the immaterialistic armor of the Platonic 
transcendentalism. 

I am not urging, in what follows, that Plato is guilty as 
charged. I shall leave that point to the third article of this 
series. My concern here is to make somewhat concrete the 
Thomistic case against Plato.. The only excuse for such an 
effort is to show by its consequences—consequences which 
have become historical realities since the thirteenth century— 
the meaning of Platonism as a philosophy within the frame- 
work of Christian thought. It is true that Plato is not en- 
tirely responsible for what Christian thinkers did with his 
philosophy. Nevertheless, this is scarcely the question. For 
the issue between St. Thomas and Plato goes much deeper 
than any such developments. 


I 


It has been said by an eminent philosopher that the his- 
tory of philosophy is a series of footnotes to Plato.* In the 


1Cf. “Cosmogony and Knowledge, I. St. Thomas and Plato” (THoucnt, XVII, 71, 


Dec., 1943, pp. 643-664). 
2A. N. Whitehead, Process and Reality (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1929), 


p. 63. 
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same spirit, the late Paul Shorey has remarked in his Platon- 
ism Ancient and Modern that the easiest way to learn the 
philosophy of the Middle Ages is to commit the Timaeus 
of Plato to memory.* These are not exaggerations. I do not 
mean merely that on the problem of the nature of man Plato 
has fared better than Aristotle within Christian thought from 
Patristic times to the present day. It is also true that, even 
after the coming of Aristotelianism in the thirteenth century, 
Christian Platonists continued to maintain the Platonic con- 
ception of man intact in spite of speaking the language of 
Aristotle. More than this, the coming of Aristotelianism 
even sharpened the Platonic position on the nature of man 
because it forced the disciples of St. Augustine to bring to 
the surface a deeply Platonic philosophical Augustinianism— 
an Augustinianism which in Augustine himself had been not 
a philosophy at all, but the devotional instrument of a mind 
and a heart seeking the inner man of St. Paul.‘ 

In the thirteenth century the Platonic inner man awakes. 
He is an inner man, not in the Pauline sense of living within 
the love of God, but in the Platonic sense of being a pure 
mind, remarkably free from matter, from sense, from the 
body, indeed from the whole material world. To say, in the 
language of Aristotle, that the soul is the form of the body 
means for such Platonists’ as William of Auvergne, St. Albert 


3P. Shorey, Platonism Ancient and Modern (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1938), p. 105. I have taken a slight liberty with the text which I am sure the 
author would not have minded. 

4For St. Augustine in relation to philosophical Augustinianism, cf. A. C. Pegis, 
“In Defense of St. Augustine” (The New Scholasticism, XVIII, 2, April, 1944). 

5For St. Bonaventure and St. Albert the Great, cf. A. C. Pegis, St. Thomas and 
the Problem of the Soul in the Thirteenth Century (Toronto: St. Michael’s College, 
1934), pp. 26-120; B. J. Muller-Thym, The Establishment of the University of Being 
in the Doctrine of Meister Eckhart of Hochheim (New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1939), pp. 28-67.—For William of Auvergne, cf. below, note 6. As for Duns Scotus, 
the most fundamental point at issue is not his conception of the relations between 
soul and body, since this is a consequence of the more fundamental Scotistic doctrine 
of being. I reserve this doctrine of being for a future discussion. Suffice it to say 
here that the deeply anti-Averroistic motives of the Scotistic metaphysics placed the 
Subtle Doctor, in reference to sensible matter, in a position that is analogous to that 


of Plato. 
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the Great, St. Bonaventure and Duns Scotus very little more 
than words. Is the body included within the definition of 
man? Of course, says William of Auvergne. In what sense 
is the body part of the essence of man? To this question Wil- 
liam’s answer is the most authentic Platonism. The body is 
part of the essence of man in the same way as a horse is part 
of the essence of its rider.* 

Most assuredly, William of Auvergne did not mean to 
yield an inch to Aristotelianism and to admit that the essence 
of man was really found in the composite of soul and body. 
Neither he nor St. Albert, St. Bonaventure and their disciples 
had any intention of holding that the intellectual soul is, and 
in its intellectual nature needs to be, united to the body as its 
form. For these thinkers the intellect of man is mysteriously 
and radically independent of the body. This independence 





6On the unity of man, the thought of William of Auvergne is not difficult to de- 
termine. Consider: “Cum igitur corpus humanum sicut domus sit ad animam hu- 
manam, illa vero sicut inhabitator ad illud, qualiter ascendit in corde alicujus, ut 
dicere vel credere possit unum aliquid esse compositum ex domo hujusmodi et in- 
habitatore illius? Amplius quid aliud est corpus nisi fabrica vel aliqua domus in 
qua multae operationes exercentur multa varietate instrumentorum refertissima prop- 
ter multitudinem operationum quae ex ea exercentur? Quis autem deliret ut credat 
de hujusmodi fabro, et hujusmodi fabrica cum tota multitudine instrumentorum 
fabrilium unum aliquid compositum esse?” (William of Auvergne, De Anima, III, 
11, in Opera Omnia, Paris, 1674, vol. II, part II, p. 100b). From such a’ basis, it 
is not surprising to see William place the whole essence of man in the soul. He is 
thinking of the Avicennian man when he writes: “quapropter invenit quod totum 
esse suum sive tota essentia sua anima ipsius est” (Jbid., p. 10la). I have given 
these texts of William of Auvergne first in order to indicate the context within 
which we are to understand the analogy of the horse and the rider. I have no in- 
tention of misinterpreting such an analogy, or of imputing to William of Auvergne 
more than he says. Nevertheless, in view of what he has already said, the follow- 
ing analogy is at the very least ambiguous: “Dubium igitur est in iis quia revera 
homo ipse anima in humo est, in humo videlicet corporis cui praeest, quod administrat 
et regit, vivificat et conservat quemadmodum eques homo ipse est qui equo insidet et 
praesidet. Quod autem corpus pars hominis dicitur ad rationem hominis pertinens 
defendendum est, hominis inquam ut hominis; non enim diffinire est hominem ut 
hominem nisi in ejus definitione corpus vel ejus ratio componatur, sicut neque definire 
possibile est equitem inquantum equitem, quin necesse sit in definitione hujusmodi 
equum vel rationem ejus poni. Similiter non contingit videre vel cognoscere equitem 
inquantum equitem quin videatur et cognoscatur homo et equus” (Jbid.). For the 
Platonic image of the horse and the rider, cf. St. Augustine, De Moribus Ecclesiae, 


I, 4. 6; P. L., vol. 32, col. 1313. 
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succeeds in establishing the spirituality of the soul; but, more 
than this, it frees the intellectual life of man from any strict 
dependence upon the world of matter for its perfection.’ 
Briefly put, therefore, the paradox of Christian Platonism 
from the thirteenth century and after has been the effort of 
its disciples to remove the being and the /ife of the intellectual 
soul from any contact with, or essential dependence upon, 
matter and the world of matter. 

The intention of Christian thinkers in thus following Plato 
was clear enough. They thought that a soul, conceived and 
defined after the manner of Plato, would be so free in its 
existence and in its operations from the condition of matter, 
that its spirituality and immortality would be assured.’ But 
in spite of their intentions, in spite of their effort to bend 
Platonism to their own ends, it is a fact that Platonism rather 
bent them. What happened was that, in becoming more 
and more a mere mind under the tutelage of Platonism, the 
Christian man lost the ontological roots of knowledge and 
turned his intellect from the world of things to that world 
of his own making, the world of abstractions; until there 
came a day when Malebranche believed in the existence of 
creation only because of theology and when Berkeley proved 
that even in the name of theology we could believe that God 
created the world in the mind of man!’ What Platonism 
thus achieved in the history of European thought was to 
deprive man of a world within which to be, to live and to 
think. For the Platonic isolation of human knowledge from 
the world of sensible things has placed philosophy, ever since 
the thirteenth century, in the dilemma of beginning with a 
mind which has knowledge but no roots in a world of being 
for this knowledge. 





































7A profound book on this subject is the study of Jean Paulus on the nature of 
metaphysics according to Henry of Ghent (Henri de Gand, essai sur les tendances 
de sa metaphysique, Paris: J. Vrin, 1938). 

8Cf. Nemesius, De Natura Hominis, 11; P. G., vol. 40, col. 560 ff. 

°Cf. E. Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Experience (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1941), pp. 190-197. 
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II 


We can begin this story from the beginning by asking 
Plato whether man is or is not a composite substance. This 
is a much more difficult question than might be imagined. 
On the one hand, it is a fact that in the Platonic man the 
center of gravity is in the soul, not in the composite. Man is, 
according to the classic formula of the Platonic tradition, a 
soul using a body.” This implies that, while man is some- 
how a composite substance, yet the essential nature of man 
is to be found in the soul alone.” And yet, having said this, 
I cannot but recognize that Plato has written works which 
at first glance do not seem to square with such an account of 
the Platonic man. Thus, in the Republic, Plato undertakes 
to look at the whole life of man and to order it hierarchically 
as an essential totality. Like the State, man is a Republic 
and he ought to govern himself for the good of the whole 
man by directing each part within himself to the work for 
which it was made. When man is ruled by reason, he is an 
ordered commonwealth. When reason is dethroned, he is a 
victim of any of the several moral disorders whose counter- 
part can be seen in a society that is without the rule of the 
philosopher-king.” 

True as all this may be, however, there are at least two 
reasons why it is not possible to ascribe to Plato the doctrine 
of the unity of man considered as a composite substance. In 
the first place, it is not clear even within the context of the 
Republic whether Plato is talking of man as a composite 
substance or merely as a soul that has become tangled in the 
seaweed of the world.” More than this, however, it is also 
a fact that the Platonic conception of the nature and origin 


10Cf, the analysis of St. Thomas in Contra Gentiles, Il, c. 57. 

11§9 St. Thomas thinks. Cf. Summa Theologica, I, q. 75, a. 3-4. 

12For a recent interpretation of the Republic, which insists strongly on its moral 
rather than on its political aims, cf. W. Jaeger, Paideia: the Ideals of Greek Culture, 
Vol. II (trans. from the German manuscript by Gilbert Highet. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1943), pp. 198-370. 

13Cf, Republic, X, p. 611 b-d. 
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of the human soul, as well as the Platonic conception of the 
organization of human knowledge, would not permit us to 
think of the Platonic man as essentially a composite being, 
whatever his definition. According to the criticism of St. 
Thomas, these are the two decisive reasons which stand in 
the way of saying that the Platonic man is essentially a com- 
posite being. Let me repeat them. First, it cannot be said 
that the union between soul and body is for Plato a natural 
one. Secondly, it cannot be said that the nature of human 
knowledge requires, in Plato’s view, the essential collabora- 
tion of the body for its existence and for its promotion.“ 

If we follow out the intentions of these two criticisms 
against Plato, we must come to the conclusion that it is not 
necessary to the intellectual nature of the human soul that 
it should be united to the body. Such is, simply put, the 
Platonic view. The Platonic man is a complete man and he 
can do adequately the work of a man by being a soul and 
nothing more than a soul. And though it is true that he is 
united to a body, there is no reason from the point of view 
of his intellectual nature that he should be so united. What- 
ever good this union produces, the reason for it cannot be 
found in any need that the intellectual nature of man has 
and that the body completes. This comes to saying that, as 
far as the essential life of man as an intellectual substance 
is concerned, there is absolutely no reason why man should 
be a composite substance. This is the important issue. We 
shall not see clearly the grave virtualities latent within 
Platonic intellectualism, virtualities that are destined to be- 
come even graver problems within Christian thought, unless 
we are prepared to consider why the Platonic man can think 
to be a complete man and still remain only a soul, and why 
it is that the body of man does not enter in an essential way 
into the organization of the whole cycle of intellectual knowl- 
edge. 


MCf, Summa Theologica, I, q. 76, 1; q. 84, a. 4 and 6; Contra Gentiles, II, c. 74; 
De Veritate, q. X, a. 6; Q. D. De Anima, q. unica, a. 15. 
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It would be comparatively simple to resolve this Platonic 
difficulty if we could take the story of the Phaedrus literally 
and say that, but for a historical accident, man would never 
have been joined to a body. But to suppose such a thing is 
to make the world of sense and its order a purely accidental 
phenomenon. To a Plato who spent a good part of his life 
fighting mechanistic explanations of the order of the world, 
it would have been doubly revolting to suppose that this 
order is something which can be explained in terms of his- 
torical accidents. The Timaeus and the tenth book of the 
Laws are enduring monuments against such a view.” Souls 
have as their essential function the task of ordering the world 
of sense and of transmitting to it as much intelligibility as 
matter can receive. Like the world soul, the human soul is 
to the body a cause of order, a providence and a benevolent 
overseer. Because order and goodness are written in the very 
heart of reality, it is impossible that the relation between 
soul and body should be for Plato the result of a historical 
accident. It must be necessary and intelligible. The Platonic 
mystery begins here. For though the relation between soul 
and body must be necessary in the very name of world order, 
and though the very nature of the soul is finally patterned on 
this necessity,” yet it is not from the point of view of the 
intellectual nature of man that the relation is a necessary one. 

The point must not be missed, for the opposition between 
St. Thomas and Plato is at this moment both enormous and 
decisive. What is the problem? In its barest outline the 
problem is this, namely, whether the composite nature of 
man is the complement of the human soul as a spiritual sub- 
stance. St. Thomas holds that the only way in which we can 


15Cf, J. Stenzel, Plato’s Method of Dialectic (trans. D. J. Allan, Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1940) pp. 26-51; F. Solmsen, Plato’s Theology (Ithaca: Cornell U. Press, 
1942), pp. 98-122.—On the Phaedrus myth, cf. L. Robin, Platon (Paris: F. Alcan, 
1935), p. 185 ff. 

16On the intermediary character of soul in Plato, cf. F. M. Cornford, Plato’s 
Cosmology (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1937), pp. 59-66, and the disserta- 
tion of J. B. Skemp, The Theory of Motion in Plato’s Later Dialogues (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1942). 
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explain the compositeness of human nature is to root it in the 
intellectual soul itself. To him this means that since no in- 
tellectual substance, considered precisely as intellectual, is 
joined to matter; since, furthermore, no form is joined to 
matter for the sake of the matter, the reason for the union 
must be sought within the imperfections of the human soul 
considered as a spiritual substance.” In other words, if man 
has infra-intellectual operations, these must have an intel- 
lectual purpose within the economy of his nature. To St. 
Thomas, therefore, the compositeness of human nature is both 
the sign and the measure of the imperfections of the human 
soul as a spiritual substance. Matter thus enters the economy 
of man’s essence in an intelligible way precisely because the 
body contributes to an intellectual good in the human com- 
posite. 

Now the inability to look at matter in this way is not the 
result of any excessive spiritualism on Plato’s part. True 
enough, it was to be such a result on the part of a good many 
Christian thinkers. But in St. Thomas’ view, the Platonic 
inability to explain the compositeness of human nature has 
much deeper sources than this. In fact, we are led by St. 
Thomas to ask Plato the most fundamental of questions in 
order to discover the reason behind his refusal to make the 
compositeness of human nature the complement of the intel- 
lectual nature of the human soul and his parallel refusal to 
derive intellectual knowledge from the world of sensible 
things. What, in fact, is the ultimate why of this isolation 
of the intellect and of intellectual knowledge from sensible 
matter? 

Let us try to make this conclusion more tangible. When, 
under the influence of Socrates, Plato discovered the differ- 
ences between the intelligible and the sensible within knowl- 
edge, and when, in order to give to the intelligible content of 

17In an earlier article, which is in need of considerable further development, I 


have brought together the main texts of St. Thomas Aquinas on this point: cf. “In 
Umbra Intelligentiae” (The New Scholasticism, XIV, 2, April, 1940, pp. 146-180). 
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knowledge an objective basis in reality itself, he sought to 
discover the nature of reality, he was faced by what was to 
prove the most notorious problem in his philosophy. Per- 
suaded that the world of sensible things did not contain and 
could not give any more than an approximation of truth, 
Plato was forced to the conclusion that the world of sense 
was only part of reality, in fact, the inferior part. For the 
world of sense could not reflect any truth at all unless there 
were truth within reality itself for the world of sense to re- 
flect, even imperfectly. Nor could human knowledge reveal 
within itself all those characteristics of permanence, of 
universality and of necessity unless reality itself contained 
these same characteristics and revealed them to the human 
intellect. If, therefore, human knowledge contains truths that 
it sees but does not make, and yet truths that it does not find 
in the world of sense, this must mean that the true reality of 
being, such as it is revealed to the human intellect, lies be- 
yond the world of sensible things.” 

So much of Platonism seems clear. But that is because so 
much of Platonism is only the beginning of the Platonic prob- 
lems. The difficulties, in fact, begin when Plato undertakes 
to explain in some precise way the relations of both human 
knowledge and of the world of sense to this intelligible and 
immaterial world to which human knowledge attains and 
which the world of sense reflects. We are now face to face 
with the Platonic Forms considered as the causes of human 
knowledge and of sensible things. If we try to think with 
Plato at this moment, the results may be very strange, but, 
then, we are dealing with a very strange situation. Let us 
first suppose, as Plato constantly and even pugnaciously sup- 
poses,” that true and certain knowledge is an indisputable 
fact. Let us suppose that we have a universal and immaterial 


18] do not imply any theory as to the origin of the Forms in such a general presen- 
tation of Plato. It remains, however, that Plato was forced to discover the nature 
of true being within the domain of intellectual knowledge. We shall see the effects 
of this point in a later discussion. 

19Plato, Sophistes, p. 249c. 
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grasp of reality, and that we can make judgments about the 
nature of reality which are likewise universal and necessary. 
Let us suppose, secondly, that this true and certain knowledge 
cannot come to man from the world of sense and by way of 
sensation. Now :f we have true knowledge, and :f the objects 
of true knowledge are such that they cannot be found within 
the world of sensible things, then a veritable mystery enters 
the very reality of man as well as his life. For, given that true 
and certain knowledge does not come from the world of sense, 
whence does it come? And if sensation is not at the origin 
of true knowledge except as an occasional cause, what sort 
of being is man to live presumably in this world of sense and 
yet to have a knowledge which does not come from it nor is 
of it?” What is more, supposing true knowledge to be a fact, 
and supposing it to have no necessary relation whatever either 
with the world of sensible things or with the life of sense in 
man, exactly what is true knowledge thus to be radically in- 
sulated from matter and from sense both as to its objects and 
as to its instruments? 

Evidently, if, when we have a knowledge that we can call 
true and certain, the realities that we know are not the realities 
of the world of sense; if, consequently, to know is not to see 
and to understand in an abstract way the natures of sensible 
things found in sensible things, then Platonic knowledge is 
immaterial not merely in its mode of knowing but also in 
the things that it knows. When the term abstract is therefore 
applied to intellectual knowledge as understood by Plato, the 
meaning is not so much that intellectual knowing is free from 
the conditions of sensible matter; the meaning is that the 
things which the intellect knows are themselves free from 
the conditions of such matter. Somehow, sensible matter does 
not enter the cycle of intellectual knowledge. 

And yet, there is a disturbing thought. How is it that we 
know composite essences if we cannot also say that we know 
composite substances? In fact, to carry the disturbance a 


2°Cf. the texts in note 14, and “Cosmogony and Knowledge, I,” pp. 651-652. 
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little farther, exactly what is the cause of the compositeness 
in the essences that we know’? That is precisely the issue. 
For if we are to believe St. Thomas, Plato has cut himself 
off from the only two ways in which the existence of com- 
posite essences can be explained. The seriousness of this con- 
clusion may be judged from the impasse to which Platonism 
has led Christian thinkers when they have undertaken to ex- 
plain the objects of intellectual knowledge. 


III 


As a Christian, the Platonic man is first of all a creature, 
he lives in a world of creatures, and he experiences the in- 
telligible nature of reality within such a creaturely world. 
Now, can the Platonic man verify, within the limits of a 
created world, the Platonic conception of the relations be- 
tween the intelligible and the sensible both within being and 
within knowledge? There are good reasons for saying that 
he cannot and that therein lies the touchstone of his nature. 
The Platonic man cannot realize his ideal of knowledge if 
he is a creature living in a world of creatures. The point is 
not that such a realization would be difficult for him. The 
point is that it is absolutely impossible for the Platonic notion 
of intellectual knowledge to operate in a world of creatures. 

The root thesis which embodies in miniature all the 
Platonic positions relevant to the present discussion is the 
doctrine that what is intelligible in reality cannot be found 
in, or be abstracted from, the sensible. Platonism stands or 
falls according as it can successfully defend the thesis of a 
fundamental conflict” between the essential mobility of sensible 
things and the essential immobility of intellectual know]- 


*1Jt is important to observe that there is an ambiguity in this conflict. Ordinarily, 
the Platonic position is taken to mean that Plato’s difficulties lie in the world of 
sense. In other words, it is supposed that because the world of sense is for Plato 
radically mutable, for this reason he cannot seek the origin of true knowledge in 
sensible things. Yet this leaves unanswered the question as to whether Plato’s dif- 
ficulties lie in his fear of the mutable or in his conception of the immutable. The 
problem, without any question, lies here. For if the immutable basis of true knowl- 
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edge. Following the Platonic dichotomy between the sensi- 
ble and the intelligible, what would be the source of true 
and certain knowledge within the framework of a world of 
creatures? We have here two questions. What realities do 
we know when we have an intellectual knowledge that we 
can call true? Secondly, what is it that makes this true 
knowledge to be true? The experience of medieval Augus- 
tinians suggests that these questions have no satisfactory 
Platonic answer within the framework of Christian thought. 

For if there is intellectual knowledge which we can call 
true and certain, and if Plato’s conception of this intellectual 
knowledge is correct, then true knowledge cannot be a know]- 
edge of sensible things. But if it cannot be a knowledge of 
sensible things, in what realities does true intellectual know]- 
edge terminate? Not in God, nor in the angels, nor yet in the 
substance itself of the human soul. In this way, the only 
possible realities which can serve as the objects of human 
knowledge in the present life, namely, the realities of the 
world of sense, are exactly the realities which a Platonic ex- 
planation of the origin of knowledge eliminates. 

This is a classic dilemma for Christian Platonists. On the 
one hand, it is impossible for them to say that a knowledge 
which is true and certain can find its proper objects in the 
world of sense. On the other hand, since there is no other 
world which could be the cause of this true and necessary 
knowledge, either Platonism condemns man to skepticism, 
or it condemns him to being the prisoner of an ideal of in- 
tellectual knowledge which has no possible objects. Assum- 
ing, therefore, that a Christian thinker conceives in a Platonic 
manner the relations between the sensible and the intelligible, 
he will find it impossible to say at one and the same time 
that there is true knowledge and that its objects are found in 
the world of sense. 
edge is for Plato what St. Thomas thinks it is, then the separateness of the Forms 
is caused primarily by their own abstractness. After all, in St. Thomas’ view, Plato 


is saying that he cannot find the immutability of abstractions in the world of sense. 
I shall return to this point in the third article of the present series. 
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Can we avoid this dilemma? We might, if we could an- 
swer what realities the Christian disciple of Plato considers 
to be the objects of true knowledge. Unfortunately, on a 
Platonic basis it is patent that there are none such. Christian 
Platonists cannot discover any realities which can function 
as the objects of true knowledge. They have tried to do so. 
Medieval Augustinians, for example, tried to explain the 
origin Of knowledge by way of abstraction and the truth of 
knowledge by way of the divine illumination. If only this 
were possible! If only we could say in this life that God 
gives us truth without giving us knowledge, and that sensible 
things give us knowledge without infecting us with their 
instability. Unfortunately, this solution broke down even 
among the Augustinians.” Indeed, it is not easy to see how 
any one can succeed in the present situation. For, if Platonism 
excludes the world of sense from the realm of truth, exactly 
how can one make the world of sense to be the source of a 
knowledge that deserves to be called true? Whatever the 
cost, short of abandoning the whole position, there is only one 
possible alternative for the Augustinians, and that is to say 
that the world of sense gives us knowledge but not truth, 
and that God gives us truth but not knowledge.” Thus is 
Platonism vindicated at the expense of its disciples. For 
this amounts to saying that to the extent that it is true, in- 
tellectual knowledge has no possible objects in the world of 
creatures; whereas to the extent that intellectual knowledge 
is a knowledge of sensible things, to that extent it is not true. 
What may be called Augustinian “veritism” has thus ex- 
cluded the world of sense from the realm of truth and being, 


220n the breakdown of the Augustinian doctrine of the divine illumination in the 
13th century, cf. some references in E. Gilson, L’Esprit de la philosophie médiévale 
(Paris: J. Vrin, 1932), vol. I, p. 273.—I may add here that Ph. Boehner’s recent ad- 
ventures with the doctrine of the divine illumination are nothing short of amazing 
(cf. Traditio, I, 1943, p. 229, note 13); but that is a story that needs another telling. 

°3This is evidently the position of Cardinal Matthew of Aquasparta. Cf. Fr. 
Matthei ab Aquasparta O.F.M.... Quaestiones de Fide et de Cognitione (Quaracchi: 
Ex Typographia Collegii S. Bonaventurae, 1903), q. de cognitione II, p. 241 ff., espe- 


cially pp. 252-255. 
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as much as Platonic separatism once kept the world of becom- 
ing in the outer darkness of unintelligibility; and for the 
same reason. 

We are thus led to the center of the issue between St. 
Thomas and Plato as well as to our final question. The 
separateness of the Forms seems to be the cause of three 
serious problems. (1) It leaves entirely unrelated the intel- 
lectual nature of the human soul and the composite charac- 
ter of human nature; which means that it threatens to ruin 
the composite unity of man’s nature. (2) It proposes to man 
an ideal of intellectual knowledge which is absolutely in- 
capable of finding a basis in the world of actual being. (3) 
It is incapable of explaining the compositeness of composite 
essences because the Forms are not related, either as causes 
or as effects, to compositeness in reality. 

Now these three problems have one and the same source, 
namely, the ambiguous transcendence of the Forms in rela- 
tion to matter. They are transcendent, and yet when man fol- 
lows the direction of their transcendence he becomes a mystery 
to himself. Even more, he seems to be committed to an ideal 
of immutability in the objects of intellectual knowledge which 
condemns him to having either truth without a world or a 
world without truth. What a trial the world of sense, in- 
cluding man’s body, is to the Platonist! Therein, in fact, 
lies the issue. 




























IV 


Why is it imposssible for the Platonic distinction between 
the intelligible and the sensible to operate in a world of 
creatures? To answer this question we must consider the 
problem of the origin and the constitution of sensible things. 
In other words, we must consider the Platonic Forms not 
merely as causes of intellectual knowledge, but also as causes 
of sensible things. Now precisely, what is it in sensible things 
that the Forms produce? It would seem that the whole nature 
of a sensible thing is found in the world of Forms, it is im- 
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pressed on matter, and it then leads an imitation existence 
in the realm of matter. Unfortunately, nothing can be more 
misleading than such a conclusion. Can the Platonic Forms 
produce the whole reality of sensible things if matter is re- 
quired as the extraneous co-cause of that reality? And if it 
cannot be said that the entire reality of a sensible thing comes 
from the Forms, how can it be said that the Forms represent 
the whole of a sensible reality? This is the moment when 
Platonism must vindicate the transcendence of the Forms, or 
else fail. But can the Platonic Forms function as creative 
divine ideas? 

The Thomistic critique of the failure of the Platonic Forms 
to function as divine ideas is here decisive. And it is decisive 
because it enables us to understand why the Forms do not 
have, after all, the transcendence which Plato attributes to 
them. What are the Platonic Forms? In Plato’s intention, 
they seem to be quasi-divine ideas as well as objects of man’s 
intellectual knowledge. According to St. Thomas, they are 
nothing of the kind. In fact, we have only to consider the 
sort of causality they are capable of exercising in order to 
discover the sort of reality that they have and the true loca- 
tion of that reality. 

Let us consider the case of composite essences. What is the 
ultimate cause of their compositeness according as they exist 
in God, in things, or in our knowledge? In sensible things 
themselves, we can say that essences are composite because 
the things, whose essences they are, are composite. Thus, 
because man is a composite substance, he has a composite 
essence. There is the same priority of compositeness in the 
order of being over compositeness in the order of essence 
when we look at either divine knowledge or human knowl- 
edge. In human knowledge, the reason why we know com- 
posite essences is because we know the being of composite 
substances, though without the conditions under which these 
composite substances possess their individual sensible being. 
In the case of God, it is because He is the creative cause of 
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the total being of a composite substance that He has ideas of 
composite essences. Now, the whole point of this discussion 
is that Plato has a doctrine of composite essences that is with- 
out any relation to, or any dependence on, an ontology of com- 
posite substances. 

The point bears expanding. If the Forms were creative 
divine ideas, they could represent the whole natures of sensible 
things. But how can they represent the whole natures of 
sensible things if in the sensible composite they produce only 
the intelligible part? If the God of the Timaeus produced 
the total reality of the world of sense, then we could say that 
the Platonic Forms are divine ideas; but this would mean 
that they are, if considered precisely, ideas of sensible in- 
dividuals taken in their whole sensible individualities.* What 
the God of the Timaeus does, however, is to order chaos, not 
to create the reality of the world. Hence the question. How 
is it possible for the entire nature of a thing to be intelligible, 
as Plato holds that it is, if, as Plato likewise holds, its entire 
reality does not come from the intelligible source of being? 
To put the question differently. If the Platonic Forms pro- 
duce only a part of the being of sensible realities, how can 
they contain the entire natures of sensible realities? To vary 





24According to St. Thomas, Plato posits no Idea or Form of matter (De Veritate, 
q. III, a. 5, Summa Theologica, I, q. 15, a. 3, ad 3). This means, in other words, that 
for Plato there are no Ideas of singulars, but only of species (De Veritate, q. III, 
a. 8). What St. Thomas opposes to the Forms of Plato in these texts is the creative 
divine ideas which produce, not simply essences in sensible things, but the whole 
sensible being of material substances. The issue is thus between saying with Plato 
that the Forms produce the essences of sensible things and saying with St. Thomas 
that the divine ideas produce the being of sensible things. In fact, if we take the 
strict meaning of a divine idea, this is the proper way in which we may speak of 
divine ideas of essences: “Ad secundum dicendum, quod si loquamur de idea proprie, 
secundum quod est rei eo modo quo est in esse producibilis, sic una idea respondet 
singulari, speciei et generi individuatis in ipso singulari, eo quod Socrates, homo 
et animal non distinguitur secundum esse” (De Veritate, q. III, a. 8, ad 2). In other 
words, divine ideas are of beings, and to that extent they are of essences. How far 
St. Thomas goes in this direction of looking at essences from the point of view of 
being may be seen from another decisive text: Summa Theologica, I, q. 110, a. 2.— 
Cf. also De Veritate, q. Il, a. 5; Quodlibet VIII, a. 9; Summa Theologica, I, q. 91, 


a. 2; q. 105, a. 2, ad 1; q. 117, a. 3. 
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the question still once more. How is it possible for the na- 
tures of sensible things to be entirely intelligible as natures 
if the beings of which they are natures are themselves only 
partly intelligible in their source? 

Lest it may seem that we have gone somewhat far afield, let 
me indicate at this point that the composite character of 
sensible things is the very background of the question of the 
organization of human knowledge. The Platonic Forms fail 
because, though they pretend to be divine ideas that repre- 
sent and somehow cause the natures of composite material 
substances, in reality they do not produce the entire being 
of composite substances, nor do they even explain why they 
represent natures whose composition they do not cause. For 
what is Plato saying? Plato is saying that sensible things are 
entirely intelligible as essences but not as beings. This is a 
remarkable result. In fact, it is a logically impossible result. 
For if it is matter which makes things to be composite and 
therefore to have composite natures, Plato ought to say either 
that the entire nature of a sensible thing is without composi- 
tion in order to remain intelligible, or that, as intelligible, 
it is not the entire nature of a composite thing. If the cause of 
the composition of sensible natures is matter, and if we say 
with Plato that matter lies outside the intelligible source of 
being, we must hold that composite essences are not entirely 
intelligible even as essences. In brief, he should not be able 
to say that an essence is at once intelligible and composite. 

If this conclusion is correct, it means that Plato has never 
given an explanation of the ontological structure of compo- 
site essences. He never asked himself, so far as I can see, how 
composition can be an intelligible fact in the realm of es- 
sences if it is not an intelligible fact in the realm of being. 
For if composite substances are in part unintelligible precise- 
ly because they are composite, how does it happen that com- 
positeness is intelligible in the world of Forms? Is it pos- 
sible for composition to be intelligible among the Forms if 
it is not intelligible in the realm of sensible things? Sensible 
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things are no more intelligible in their natures than they are 
in their very being. If matter and the causality of matter are 
enemies of intelligibility in the world, then they are enemies 
of essences as well. If we suppose with Plato, therefore, that 
matter is a co-cause of the being of things, but yet has no 
share in the intelligible organization of their natures, then 
we are supposing what is, in effect, a contradiction. 

Why do the Forms fail as divine ideas? Or rather, what- 
ever their transcendence may mean, how can we be certain 
that it cannot possibly mean the transcendence of creative 
divine ideas? The problem of composite essences is our an- 
swer. What is the relation of composite essences to matter? 
In sensible things themselves, the compositeness of the essence 
is derived from the compositeness of the being to which the 
essence belongs. As for the divine ideas, it is because they 
are the causes of the total composite being of sensible things 
that they themselves can be exemplars of composite essences. 
In short, compositeness is an intelligible phenomenon among 
essences as they exist in reality only tf it is caused by the 
matter of sensible things or :f it causes that matter. Divine 
ideas, therefore, can represent composite essences precisely 
because they are the creative cause of the composite being 
of sensible substances. But this is not what Plato holds. For 
him, the Forms are transcendent, but not as creative divine 
ideas. Now because they are not creative ideas, and because 
their causality does not extend to matter, they are incapable 
of explaining either the compositeness of sensible substances, 
or even their own compositeness. And this is precisely the 
issue, for in the realm of being it is impossible for composite 
essences to exist except either as the creative causes of mate- 
rial substances or as the intrinsic principles of material sub- 
stances. We have argued that the Forms cannot be transcen- 
dent as creative ideas. On the other hand, Plato will not allow 
that they are the essences of material things, caused to be, 
therefore, by the principles of material things. Having, as a 
consequence, excluded essences from reality by denying to 
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them the only two ways in which they could enter the realm 
of being, we must come to the conclusion that they do not 
belong to the realm of being at all. 


V 


If the Forms cannot exist in God because they are not 
divine ideas, and if they cannot exist in material things be- 
cause Plato wished to maintain them in separation from un- 
stable matter, exactly how are we to understand their trans- 
cendence from matter and their freedom from motion? What 
is a liberty from matter which is yet powerless to cause the 
conditions of matter, and which somehow includes matter 
yet neither by producing it nor by being produced by it? We 
have only to gather together the characteristics of the Forms, 
their evident relation to matter, their equally evident power- 
lessness in the presence of matter, in order to see that they 
have only such a transcendence as the human intellect is 
capable of causing, and only such a liberty in relation to mat- 
ter as the human intellect, which is not the cause of matter, 
can have in relation to it by the fact of its very immateriality. 

If this be true, and it is difficult to see what other inter- 
pretation can be made of the Platonic Forms, then we are 
able to understand how the Forms can transcend matter and 
yet not be its causes; how they can be separate from matter 
and yet be composite; and in what sense they can be immobile 
whereas sensible things are changeable. The fundamental 
mystery of the Platonic Forms would thus vanish. Their im- 
mobility and their universality are now understandable, just 
as it is likewise understandable why Plato could not think 
to locate this immobility in matter. But if the mysteries sur- 
rounding the Platonic Forms might thus disappear, they dis- 
appear only to be replaced by no less formidable mysteries 
concerning human knowledge and the world of sensible things. 
For if the Forms are abstractions, and if for them to be 
abstractions means that they exclude the being of sensible 
things and the conditions of their sensible matter, do not 
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the Forms, as the supposed causes of sensible things, threaten 
to eliminate the very reality of sensible things, and do they 
not, as objects of intellectual knowledge, threaten to limit the 
human intellect to a knowledge of abstractions? For does 
not this mean that Plato is forcing the human intellect to 
seek a world, and even the origins of a world, within the 
realm and the conditions of abstract being? 

Such a critique of Platonism can carry us very far. No 
doubt, if the history of modern philosophy had been differ- 
ent from what it actually has been, it would not be necessary 
to insist on the historical relevance of St. Thomas’ evaluation 
of Platonism. But if I am not mistaken, it is in the line of 
Thomistic thought to say that the experiences of Plato with 
the problem of creation are the very model of the experiences 
of modern philosophers with the problem of knowledge. 
Plato begins with a world of Forms which are no more than 
abstractions of the human intellect, and the Platonic man dis- 
covers the nature of knowledge in such a world. That is why 
the Platonic man becomes more and more a pure thought in 
order to live in such a world of abstractions; he is by nature 
intended to know such abstractions, and them alone. It is 
not he who closes himself within thought; it is the world 
itself, such as he understands it to be, which closes him within 
abstractions. He dreams of horizons beyond the world of 
sense, but unfortunately for him these horizons are creatures 
of his own intellect, and though they transcend matter, they 
do not transcend him. 

Now the lesson of this fate of the Platonic man is not only 
that it troubled so many thinkers during the Middle Ages. For 
the most significant lesson that Platonism can teach us is the 
meaning of the cosmogony that lies behind the Platonic con- 
ception of man. Given St. Thomas’ estimate of the Platonic 
Forms, we are justified in speaking of the psychological cos- 
mogony of Plato. That is to say, we are justified in speak- 
ing of a cosmogony which, whatever Plato’s intentions, makes 
the human intellect the ultimate author of the world. We 
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can go farther. If, in fact, the world of sense depends upon 
such authorship, then we would be safe in inferring that 
sensible things are excluded from reality by as much as the 
abstract being which the human intellect produces excludes 
the conditions of sensible being. From one point of view, 
to exclude the world of sense from being, on the supposi- 
tion that the Forms are true being, is to condemn man to 
skepticism. Medieval Augustinians were not unaware of this 
point. But the point of the Augustinian difficulty in refer- 
ence to the origin of certitudinal knowledge is not merely the 
failure of the world of sense to meet the Augustinian de- 
mands. The point is that in principle Augustinians are con- 
demned to skepticism because no world that is independent 
of human knowledge and the conditions of human knowledge 
can meet their demands. In other words, short of following 
the skepticism of the fourteenth century, the Augustinians 
(I mean, the philosophical Augustinians) must develop a 
cosmogonic psychology in order to satisfy their Platonic ab- 
stractionism. And when they embark upon such a venture, 
they begin the era of the human intellect as a creator, an era 
culminating in Kant’s Copernican revolution. 

Anyone who argues in this way is defending the thesis 
that there is a doctrinal line of continuity from Augustinianism 
to nominalism and from nominalism to idealism. He is also 
defending the view that Platonism lies at the origins of this 
history. Finally, he is arguing that St. Thomas is distin- 
guished from such a history by the very principles which he 
uses against Plato. To verify this view of Platonism and its 
history, we must now begin with Plato himself. Having stated 
the general issue between St. Thomas and Plato, having re- 
lated that issue to a particular problem, the problem, namely, 
of composite essences, we must now show that the abstrac- 
tionism of which St. Thomas accuses Plato is the fundamental 
philosophy of the dialogues. This is, in fact, what I shall try 
to do from the later Platonic dialogues, and especially from 
the most pivotal work of Plato, the Sophistes. 





Asiatic Invasions and 
European Culture 


ALFONS NEHRING 


E ARE wont to call Europe a continent, whereas a 
glance at the map shows it to be rather a small 


appendage of Asia. Europe and Asia, in fact, form 
a single geographic unit, which modern scholars have termed 
Eurasia. The map reveals another important fact. The 
southern part of Europe is separated from Asia, yet, in the 
East, is very close to it. Southern Europe is also close to 
Africa, which itself is geographically connected with Asia. 
Thus, Europe is in close contact, both direct and indirect, 
with Asia. This geographic reality has been a basic factor in 
the historical development of European man, as well as of 
European culture. 

Leading anthropologists believe that Asia was the cradle 
of all human races; consequently the early inhabitants of 
Europe must have come from Asia.’ Prehistoric invasions 
from Asia are, in any case, an undisputed fact. 

Furthermore, outstanding ethnologists assert that the 
earliest center of human civilization was the heart of Asia. 
Accordingly, the roots of European civilization must have 
been transplanted from Asia directly or indirectly, and since 
trade and other means of cultural exchange between distant 
countries developed but slowly, the earliest forms and elements 
of European culture can only have been introduced by invad- 


ing races. 


1The fuller demonstration of this point can be found in such works as The Age 
of the Gods, A Study in the Origins of Culture in Prehistoric Europe and in Ancient 
East, by Christopher Dawson (London, 1933); Rassenkunde und Rassengeschichte 
der Menschheit, by E. Frh. v. Eickstedt (Stuttgart, 1934); Weltgeschichte der Stein- 
zeit, by O. Menghin (Vienna, 1931); European Civilization, its Origin and Devel- 
opment, vol. I, ed. by Edward Eyre (London, 1934); Studien zur indogermanischen 
Kultur und Urheimat, by A. Nehring (Vienna, 1937). 
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A certain number of the invaders clearly came through 
the large gap between the Caspian Sea and the southern end 
of the Ural Mountains. Immediately in front of this gap 
Southern Russia offered rich opportunities, as the steppes 
were an ideal ground for nomadic stockbreeders, and the rich 
soil of the Ukraine and the territory farther west was also 
well suited for farmer races. It is therefore quite natural 
that Southern Russia has always been an alluring object of 
conquest, whether the conquerors took up their abode there 
permanently or used it only as a temporary corridor to other 
regions. To the Nazis Southern Russia is the gateway to the 
East; to the Asiatic races it was the corridor by which to 
invade Europe. 

This is equally true for the so-called Nordic race. The 
Nazis insist on the North European origin of this race; but 
even K. F. H. Guenther, the official apostle of this racial 
dogma, is forced to admit that during the Early Stone Age 
only the first traces of the Nordic race appear in Europe, and 
then only in Eastern Europe. Clearly, then, genuinely scien- 
tific anthropologists are right in assuming that the Nordic race 
originated in Asia, probably in Siberia, and that it immigrated 
from there to Europe. 

Incidentally, it is incorrect to speak of the Nordic race. 
There was still another race with equally “Nordic,” though 
somewhat different anthropological characteristics which are 
still perpetuated in many German individuals. An outstand- 
ing specimen was the late President von Hindenburg with 
his heavily built body, square face, and flat-topped head. 
There can be no doubt that the second “Nordic” race also 
originated in Asia and entered Europe through the Uralo- 
Caspian Gates. From there they advanced through Moravia, 
proceeding to France and Spain and to Central and Northern 
Europe. Today their purest descendants are met with in 
Sweden, especially in Dalarne, and in the German province 
of Westphalia—for which reason this race is often called the 
Dalic or Phalic race. 
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About 5000 B. c. Europe was invaded by another Asiatic 
race known as the Alpine race. In the beginning these in- 
vaders seem to have settled in Hungary, Bohemia, the Eastern 
Alps, and Southern Germany. Later they advanced through 
Russia to Finland, as well as to Sweden and Norway, where 
their anthropological influence is still active. 

These and other very early invasions were succeeded by 
those of tribes and nations which had later developed from 
the original races. A few examples will suffice. 

The present Caucasus with its surroundings is the last refuge 
of a population speaking special idioms and showing special 
anthropological features, for example, the convex nose shaped 
like a six, well known from pictures of Josef Stalin, a native 
of the Caucasus. In prehistoric times this Caucasian popula- 
tion had spread all over Asia as far east as India, and west- 
ward through Central and Western Europe. The Basques 
in Northern Spain and Southern France embrace the last 
remnants of this Caucasian population which, although later 
absorbed by other races, must once have played a great po- 
litical and cultural role in Europe. 

In the Kuban region, the last German stronghold in 
Southern Russia, archaeologists have discovered a Stone Age 
population, which because of its civilization of early Asiatic 
character must be considered further evidence of Asiatic in- 
vasions. The same is true of the Scythians, who inhabited 
Southern Russia from the seventh century B.C. They were a 
typical race of Asiatic horsemen, though of Indo-European 
(‘Aryan’) stock. In later centuries the Huns and the Hun- 
garians invaded Europe over the same road through the 
Uralo-Caspian Gates. In short, these Uralo-Caspian Gates 
were a most important invasion route from earliest prehistoric 
times down to the Christian era. It is obvious that to a large 
extent these invaders determined the racial aspect of Europe, 
and that there was racial mixture in Europe, even in Northern 
Europe, from the earliest periods. Later invasions of Europe 
and migrations within could not fail to increase the racially 
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mixed character of the Germans, as well as of all other 
European peoples. 

It goes without saying that these early invaders from Asia 
carried with them their native forms of civilization, and 
thereby helped to lay the foundations of European culture as 
a whole. There are many and quite essential elements even 
in our modern culture which can be traced back to these pre- 
historic invasions. 

Of our staple grains’ certain species of wheat are believed 
to be of Asiatic origin. In China and Turkestan, wheat was 
grown already in the fifth millennium B. c. It made its 
appearance in Europe at a much later date. Particularly im- 
portant is the fact that the name for wheat in several European 
languages, for example, in Greek and Lithuanian, is identical 
with the name of wheat and other cereals in Asia. This strik- 
ing linguistic coincidence, in addition to the archaeological 
and botanical evidence, proves that European wheat came, at 
least partly, from Asia. It was most probably brought by 
Asiatic immigrants. 

Millet, which today plays a very small role in Europe, was 
very important in early times. It is still of vital importance 
in certain sections of Asia, for example, in Japan. In China, 
millet surpasses even rice as a national food. The Chinese 
grew this grain as early as the beginning of the third millen- 
nium B. C. From China its spread can be traced through 
Central Asia down to the Caucasus and Southern Russia. On 
the other hand, Southern Russia and adjacent countries are 
the only European areas in which the species Panicum milia- 
ceum appears as early as the Stone Age. The other species 
of millet, namely Setaria Italica, was in the Stone Age 
still restricted to the lower Danube and Switzerland. This 
geographical distribution led several experts, among whom 
was the famous Russian botanist Vavilov, to the very probable 


2See, e.g., Unser Wissen von den alten Kulturpflanzen Europas, by F. Netolitzky 
(Roemisch-germanische Kommission, 210. Bericht, 1930) ; Studies on the Origin of Cul- 
tivated Plants, by M. Vavilov (Leningrad, 1926). 
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conclusion that domesticated millet was brought to Europe by 
Asiatic invaders. 

Oats came to Europe in the same way, though at a later 
period. Later still came buckwheat. It was brought by the 
Mongols in the fifteenth century and spread rapidly westward. 

The growing of fruit trees in Europe began in the South, 
and was later carried northward across the Alps by the 
Romans and especially the missionaries of the Catholic 
Church. This explains why most of our names for fruit, such 
as cherry or pear, are loan words from Latin. An exception 
is our word apple. It occurs only in the Northern European 
languages, Germanic, Celtic, Slavic, Lithuanian. It must 
therefore have been for a very long time in Northern Europe. 
Indeed, domesticated apples were already grown by the Swiss 
lake dwellers of the Stone Age. This is very surprising. How 
is it that north of the Alps the apple tree was grown millennia 
before those regions became acquainted with other fruit trees? 
The answer is obvious. Botanists assume that the homeland 
of the apple tree was east of the Caucasus Mountains, that is, 
in the territory of that Caucasian population which in pre- 
historic times advanced through Central Europe to primitive 
Gaul. The only logical conclusion is that these Caucasian 
invaders, like other migrating races, took their native fruit 
with them, continued to grow it in their new European habitat, 
and taught their neighbors how to grow it. A precious gift 
indeed. 

Stockbreeding in Europe beginning with sheep developed 
step by step.* The last and, in certain regards, most important 
contribution to the stock of domestic animals was the horse, 
and for this Europe is also indebted to Asia. The first do- 
mestication of the horse took place in Central Asia; and from 
there, not indeed the domesticated horse itself, but the idea 


3See, e.g., Grundziige einer Stammesgeschichte der Haustiere, by O. Antonius( Jena, 
1922); Kulturpflanzen und Haustiere in ihrem Uebergang von Asien nach Europa, 
by W. Hehn (8th ed. by O. Schrader, Berlin, 1911; the 9th edition is being prepared 
by the author of the present article). 
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of horse breeding came to Eastern Europe, to be applied to 
the native wild horses. To be sure, we do not know which race 
or races brought this idea to Europe, but we observe that the 
first domesticated horses in Europe were used for purposes 
other than in Asia, where the horse was a riding animal. The 
Mongols, the Huns and the Asiatic forefathers of the Hun- 
garians were all horsemen. In Europe, however, horseback 
riding was something secondary. Originally the horse was 
hitched to the car, to be exact, only to the war chariot of the 
chieftains. Possibly this, too, is due to influences from West- 
ern Asia. 

Though this is still doubtful, the following fact connected 
with the horse is quite clear as to its origin. Trousers, today, 
are an indispensable garment of most Western men. ‘This was 
not always so. The Greeks and Romans, for example, did 
not wear trousers; on the contrary, they despised trousers as 
barbaric. In prehistoric Germany, however, trousers ap- 
peared rather late, and even later in the Celtic West. They 
made their first appearance in South Eastern Europe, namely, 
in the Balkans and in Southern Russia, where the ancient 
Scythians were always depicted in trousers. Now, these 
Scythians were an Asiatic rider race, and trousers are appro- 
priate and practical for riding. Considering this fact, and 
the slow progress of this garment from Eastern to Western 
and Northern Europe, it is evident that trousers were another 
gift of early Asiatic invaders. 

The South Russian area, then, was a clearinghouse for im- 
ported Asiatic civilization, and its importance was further 
increased by its geographical connection with the Northern 
parts of the Balkans, because the latter were another important 
link between Europe and Asia. 

The South-Eastern corner of the Mediterranean had grad- 
ually become one of the greatest cultural centers of all times. 
In Asia Minor, in Mesopotamia, Egypt, and elsewhere great 
civilizations had developed millennia before Christ, civiliza- 
tions developed by different races upon the foundations laid 
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by a population which seems ultimately to have been con- 
nected with the Caucasians, but which had spread throughout 
Asia and the Mediterranean. To this population are attrib- 
uted the wonderful palaces and art of Minoan Crete, as well 
as music and poetry. This high culture was the basis upon 
which the Greeks built their own culture which in turn became 
the model for most of the cultural development in Europe. 
Greek myths and legends, Greek heroes and divinities familiar 
to every educated man are to a large extent derived from the 
pre-Greek Mediterranean population. Further, this popula- 
tion had spread northward through the Balkans and thereby 
exercised a direct and immediate cultural influence on pre- 
historic Europe. 

It was largely due to the intermediation of this people that 
the Balkans became one of the main roads over which agri- 
culture entered Europe. Agriculture had reached a high 
point of development in Egypt, Mesopotamia, Syria, Pales- 
tine. The Balkans were the natural route along which these 
new agricultural achievements were carried to Europe. The 
Northern sections of the Balkans, then, up to Southern Russia 
in the East, Czechoslovakia and Austria in the West, were, 
in the late Stone Age, covered with flourishing agricultural 
civilizations, which after a time extended their methods, 
plants, and tools also to Central and Northern Europe. The 
most important implement revolutionizing the methods of 
farming was the plough. Although this is debated by some, 
it seems a safe assumption that the plough was invented in 
Asia and Egypt and came from those regions, probably from 
Egypt, to Europe. Also plants came over the Balkans, above 
all: beans, peas, and lentils. These appeared for the first time 
in the agricultural area in and around the Northern Balkans 
and may be traced back all the way down to Asia Minor and 
the Eastern Mediterranean. 

Not only material civilization, but also intellectual culture 
came along this route. A particularly instructive example 
may serve as an illustration. Tacitus in his Germania tells of 
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a North Germanic goddess Nerthus whose sacred shrine was 
in a grove on an island of the Baltic Sea. Once a year her 
statue was taken to a lake and there bathed. The wagon 
carrying the statue was drawn by oxen. The fact that Tacitus 
interprets the name of the goddess as ‘Mother Earth” throws 
light on her origin. Mother Earth was the supreme deity 
in all Mediterranean religions and the animals sacred to her 
were the cow and the ox. They drew the wagon on which 
the goddess rode over the earth, and even in historic times 
the celebration of her feast day included the bath of her 
picture. This leaves no doubt that Nerthus was the great 
Mediterranean mother goddess. How did she come to the 
North Germanic barbarians? Divinities are no object of 
trade, and there were no missionaries at that time; so we can 
only assume that Nerthus was the deity of a Mediterranean 
population which had spread thus far north over the Balkans. 
There are deities and rites even in Old Scandinavian religion 
which as a rule are considered most typical of old Germanic 
religion, but have all the characteristics of Mediterranean 
cult. Possibly they came by the same route over the Balkans; 
but it is also possible that they reached the North of the 
continent over Western Europe, which was an invasion route 
no less important than the East. 

Throughout the Stone and Bronze Ages Southwestern 
Europe shows close cultural parallels with Africa, which can 
only be explained by African influences, especially as the 
same cultural elements were often connected with Asia. Of 
course, such elements may have been imported by trade, es- 
pecially in later periods. But it must be remembered that 
such trade often develops, when races, immigrating into an- 
other territory, desire to continue using the implements and 
commodities to which they were accustomed in their former 
country. It is also possible that the immigrating races them- 
selves brought along their cultural effects, as well as the 
methods of producing them, and there can be no doubt that 
African races did invade Spain and advanced from there 
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toward the North, the North East, and the North West. This 
is confirmed by finds of anthropological remnants from pre- 
historic times. 

Among the earliest inhabitants of Africa were the so-called 
Pygmies, a race of dwarfs averaging under five feet in stature. 
To a certain extent they mixed later with taller races. The 
Bushmen in Africa are supposed to be the result of such a 
blend. A pygmoid population of this kind lived also in Eu- 
rope, in a certain section of Eastern Spain, also in Portugal, 
and it seems that they migrated from the Iberian Peninsula 
over large parts of the continent. They were found in France, 
Switzerland, and even as far east as Czechoslovakia. 

The African origin of these early European Pygmies or 
Pygmoids is all the more evident, because they also showed 
typically negroid, that is to say, African features. This holds 
also for the so-called Grimaldi race of the Stone Age, skele- 
tons and skulls of which were found in several caverns of 
Northern Italy. Those people were not only pygmoid, but 
also strongly negroid, and anthropologists assert that they 
showed a remarkable resemblance to the African Bushmen. 

This spread of pygmoid and negroid races over large parts 
of Europe is perhaps one of the most striking discoveries of 
modern archaeology and anthropology. They were absorbed 
by other races, but left their marks on those races and are 
said to survive in sporadic cases up to the present time. 

The Pygmies were, however, only one group of early Afri- 
can invaders. The most important of their successors were 
the Iberians, after whom the westernmost of the three South- 
ern peninsulas of Europe is named. They were apparently 
Hamites, an Asiatic race which had spread over large parts 
of Africa, especially Northern Africa. They became the 
basic stock of the Egyptian nation and survive in the Berbers 
in Tunisia. From Africa Hamitic groups went to Spain, 
where they became known as Iberians, and finally to France 
and even to the British Isles, a fact that is also mentioned 
by the Roman historian Tacitus. This is clear evidence that 
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Northern Africa was really a bridge between Asia and Eu- 
rope. 

It is obvious that these invasions had as great a cultural 
influence as those through the East of the continent. Above 
all, Spain was another main road over which agriculture 
was transferred to Europe. Indeed, certain species of wheat 
may well have come this way, possibly also flax. During the 
Stone Age flax was grown in Babylon and Egypt, but in Eu- 
rope only in the small area of the Swiss lake dwellings and 
immediately adjacent regions. This indicates a Southern 
Mediterranean origin of flax. In this connection it is remark- 
able that settlers in the Swiss lake dwellings used a wooden 
hoe which is similar to that used in ancient Egypt. 

Of animals, the sheep bred by the Swiss lake dwellers seems 
to be another African import through Spain. Two breeds 
of cows were known in prehistoric Europe, one of which was 
most probably imported by the Hamitic Iberians via Spain. 
It was carried as far as Britain in the West and Germany in 
the North, where also the Swiss breed of sheep was known. 
These and other coincidences between Western Europe and 
Switzerland on the one hand, and Northern Europe on the 
other are extremely significant. It is another Nazi dogma 
that agriculture was invented in Northern Germany and there- 
fore a gift which the Germans made to all mankind. This 
is a very daring theory. European agriculture undoubtedly 
developed under Asiatic and African influences. To be sure, 
there are early traces of agriculture even in Northern Ger- 
many; but these are in all probability due to the above-men- 
tioned migrations from Africa to Western Europe. Those 
agricultural elements, on the other hand, which came through 
the Balkans or Southern Russia, reached Northern Germany 
as a rule not before the Bronze Age or even later. 

Only a few words may be added about the third of the 
three Southern peninsulas of Europe, though in the long run 
it became the most important of all for the development of 
European culture both material and intellectual. 
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Centrally situated in the Mediterranean, Italy lay open to 
invasions from all directions, and these did not fail to come. 
Mediterranean races entered from the South and from the 
East, or via Spain along what is today the French and Italian 
Riviera. Northern barbarians came by sea from the Balkans 
or by land through the Alps, and they all made their con- 
tributions to the cultural and linguistic development of the 
peninsula. Most important of all the invaders were the 
Latins, a northern race which was destined by history to rule 
Italy and eventually the classical world. 

It is, however, very doubtful whether they would have been 
able to play such an enormous historical role without another 
race of invaders, namely, the Etruscans or Tusci. Although 
much concerning the origin of this race and its language is 
still mysterious, yet this much is now definitely clear: At 
least the ruling element of the Etruscans came from Asia 
Minor; possibly their roots reached much farther back into 
the Asiatic continent. Anyway, it was as pirates and con- 
querors that they landed on the coast of the Italian province 
of Tuscany, named after them. Later they spread northward 
to the Alps and southward to Campania. They also domi- 
nated the islands west of Italy and ruled the waves of the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. Some of them settled at the site of Rome 
and subjugated the Latin occupants. The very name of Rome 
and its legendary founder Romulus, are the names of an 
Etruscan dynasty which ruled the later capital of the world 
for many centuries. The history of the Roman kings is the 
history of these Etruscan rulers of Rome. In the subsequent 
course of events they lost their power, but their political and 
cultural influence lived on. The names of Roman noble fam- 
ilies are largely Etruscan names, Roman nobility is largely 
of Etruscan stock, the fasces, the symbol of the Roman con- 
sul’s power and the symbol of modern Italian fascism, goes 
back to early Etruscan rulers. The Roman house with its 
open hall in the center is the Etruscan house, and Roman 
religion is to a large extent Etruscan religion. In the earlier 
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periods of the republic Roman boys learned Etruscan as later 
they learned Greek. All this indicates the great cultural in- 
fluence of the Etruscans. They were the first who made 
Rome familiar with Greek culture which became the basis 
of all later Roman culture. Even the Greek alphabet came 
to the Romans through Etruscan agency. The case, then, of 
the Etruscan invaders and of their influence on the Romans 
and thereby on all European culture is particularly apt to 
illustrate what the present writer wants to prove for prehis- 
toric times, but what is equally true for historic periods, 
namely, the indebtedness of European culture to invasions 
of the European continent. 





St. Teresa of Avila’s 
South American Brothers 


MaAry T. LOUGHLIN 


"a was trouble in Peru. Las Casas, the Dominican 
missionary, had carried his protest on behalf of the 
natives to Spain, to the court, to the royal ear, and the 
Emperor Charles V had responded. The system of Indian 
labor which the Conquistadores had followed during the fifty 
years since 1492 was abandoned: hereafter, in all the Spanish 
territories, Indians were to be exempt from carrying heavy 
burdens, no personal service could be required of them, and 
for all their work they were to be paid like white men. In 
Mexico and the islands, the New Laws were received dis- 
creetly and adapted to actual conditions, in the hope of secur- 
ing the desired relief for the natives without imposing hard- 
ships on the Europeans; but in Peru, which then included 
most of Spanish South America, the blow fell unmitigated. 
And Peru was in no state to be struck. 

By three years of hard thinking and strenuous activity, Vaca 
de Castro, governor of Peru since the murder of Francisco 
Pizarro, had just achieved an adjustment of the varied and 
elusive population elements, which promised an era of peace. 
Now came the first viceroy, Don Blasco Nufiez Vela, of Avila 
in Castile, with orders to enforce the New Laws—simply 
orders, with no mention of discretionary powers—orders hot 
with the blazing indignation of Las Casas, which must have 
caught and kindled the slower soul of this viceroy, for from 
the outset he administered affairs in the manner of one com- 
pelled by stubborn resistance to resort to severity. 

Discovering, immediately upon his arrival at the Isthmus 
of Panama, that Peruvian Indians had been brought there to 
work under the old arrangement, he commanded the pro- 
prietors, at their own expense, to send them back to Peru. 
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Mild counsels were in vain, for Nufiez Vela had what might 
be called an ingrowing conscience; the sense of his personal 
responsibility to God and to the emperor held him helpless. 
Good Christian gentleman though he was, it forced him to set 
the literal enforcement of those New Laws before every claim 
of mercy, of charity, even of justice; for he could not see any 
such claim save as it coincided with his own obligation of 
obedience. 

The judges who came with him to establish the royal court, 
known as the Audiencia, pointed out to him that the Indians 
he was rescuing from the Isthmus ranches had no desire to be 
rescued: as it happened, they were all peaceful Christians, 
well treated, and were quite content with their position as 
clients or peons; moreover, they had no other home nor hope 
of livelihood. Going back to the mainland, they actually all 
died of exposure and starvation. Nufiez Vela, however, un- 
able to see that this unexpected condition justified him in post- 
poning action till he could report to the Crown and receive 
further instructions, accepted no advice but hastened on to 
establish the new order in Peru. 

Rumor preceded him. At Lima, he found public opinion 
in suspense. Though the city welcomed him with enthusiasm 
as the king’s representative, leading citizens soon asked about 
a delegation to Spain to make clear the difficulties in the way 
of the New Laws. The answer was hopeless—there was no 
objection to the delegation, if they wanted to send it, but 
Blasco Nujfiez Vela, for his part, had to enforce the laws. 

The citizens knew better than he what that meant, and the 
event was what they had foreseen. Down in the south, Gon- 
zalo Pizarro, last of the redoubtable brothers, issued forth 
from the country estate where Governor Vaca de Castro had 
succeeded in settling him, and around this picturesque figure, 
the living expression of their cause, gathered the more im- 
pulsive and adventurous of the landowners. With every tact- 
less move of Nujfiez Vela, the forces of Gonzalo increased. 

In Lima things came to a crisis. The viceroy, goaded by 
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the growing hostility around him, lost his temper at the 
wrong moment and killed an innocent and highly esteemed 
citizen. His overwhelming contrition for the deed, while 
generally respected, availed nothing against the ambition of 
the First Judge of the Audiencia, who saw his own chance 
and promptly seized the reins of government. The viceroy 
was arrested by the Audiencia, confined on a desert island, 
and then placed, with one of the judges as guard, on board a 
ship bound for Spain. As there were but four judges in all, 
one of whom at this time lay dying in a hospital at Lima, the 
ambitious First Judge had only to suspend the New Laws, 
thereby removing the whole cause of Pizarro’s rebellion, and 
his peaceful accession to power was assured. 

So he reasoned: but he had yet to make the acquaintance of 
Gonzalo Pizarro. That hero of romance, aided by his lieu- 
tenant Francisco de Carbajal, one of the supreme villains of 
history, and backed by a swelling company of knights, forced 
the city of Lima to recognize him as Governor. Disappointed, 
but not discouraged, the scheming judge perceived that the 
best course left to him was to flatter Gonzalo, no very difficult 
task. This he proceeded to do with complete success. As the 
one remaining judge of the Audiencia was now sent to Spain 
with Gonzalo’s statement of his case, the schemer became 
chief legal counsel to the new regime. 

As days passed, however, that strong loyalty to authority, 
which thrills steadily through all the uproar of those wild 
years, asserted itself on the ship. The judge in charge of 
Nujfiez Vela could not harbor the thought of a subject appear- 
ing before the King with the Viceroy as his prisoner. So he 
made an apology to Nujfiez Vela for the indignities already 
put upon him and informed him that he was free to sail where 
he pleased. True to his conscience, and unenlightened by his 
two years’ experience, the unhappy man went directly back to 
Peru. With him he took the judge, for his credentials gave 
him permission, in an emergency, to carry on the government 
with one judge instead of four. 
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Loyalty rallied many to his standard, and they swore alle- 
giance to him in Quito, which was chosen as the city least 
influenced by Pizarro; but adherence was far less general than 
he was led to suppose. He could make no concession regarding 
the New Laws, and on the other hand, Pizarro now had not 
only the popular cause but also a sort of official standing: he 
had taken an oath of office in Lima. Thus the rightful vice- 
roy was forced into the position of a rebel against the usurper. 
There was marching and countermarching. Nujfiez Vela, 
in spite of his unwelcome policy and the irritability that grew 
upon him as obstruction in the path of duty frayed his nerves, 
nevertheless gathered over three hundred men. These were 
they whose loyalty rose above all the trouble that his stiff up- 
rightness was creating, even above the appeal of numbers and 
success; for both numbers and success were on the side of 
Pizarro. With Pizarro were many splendid knights and well- 
drilled soldiers to the number of seven hundred, following 
hard upon every maneuver of the viceroy, whose three hun- 
dred and fifty, harassed by the enemy without and by sus- 
picions of treachery within, diminished from day to day. 

High in the mountains to the north of Quito, one morning, 
the armies faced each other, the remnant of the three hundred 
and fifty tired and hungry from a last forced march which 
had consumed the whole night, the seven hundred rested and 
alert. They stood on two hillsides with a plain between. It 
was one of those Homeric battles whose vivid poetry no his- 
torian’s prose can obscure. Nujfiez Vela had just learned the 
truth about the disparity of the two forces, but incapable of 
“parley with traitors,” drew up his handful as if it had been a 
host, the infantry in the center, armed with long pikes, to right 
and left the knights on horseback, with battle-axes and lances; 
and Gonzalo Pizarro, glorious in velvet and plumes and shin- 
ing steel, massed his troops likewise. The man of conscience, 
the elderly lawyer contending for a principle, harangued his 
men till they burst into a cheer. “The cause is God’s!” cried 
the viceroy, and again, and yet again, “The cause is God’s!” 
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It was Pizarro’s men who attacked. The infantry closed 
in a struggle to the death, the smaller force, strangely enough, 
emerging victorious. Only when the knights came galloping 
to the rescue, led by the traitor judge in person, did the un- 
equal contest become a slaughter. A few turned to flee, but 
the viceroy dashed forward at the head of his horsemen, the 
first to strike, crying, “Saint James and at them!” ‘Then the 
cavalry met: “Liberty!” “Loyalty! And horses and armed 
men rolled in a clashing tangle. Of necessity the struggle was 
soon ended. The Viceroy died with a penitential psalm on 
his lips, and was buried in state next day, in a church in Quito, 
with Gonzalo Pizarro, arrayed in black, assisting as chief 
mourner. 

The funeral over, Gonzalo proceeded to the execution of 
his enemies, but in a few days cut short this grim chapter, since 
without the viceroy he knew there would be no active oppo- 
sition. Then came forth from the churches, where they had 
sought sanctuary, the survivors of Nujfiez’ faithful band. 
Among them was a young man named Lorenzo de Cepeda. 
He is scarcely mentioned in the histories, being just one of 
the Spaniards who had come with Vaca de Castro some five 
years before this battle. It is because he was one of the many 
that we are singling him out and seeing in him what sort of 
man passed unnoticed as of the rank and file. He was twenty- 
six years old, and must have seen some fighting with the In- 
dians, for Benalcazar, Commander of Nufiez’ army, had cam- 
paigned all over that region in his conquest of the kingdom of 
Quito. Lorenzo and his four brothers, all of them of Nujiez 
Vela’s cavalry, had furnished their own horses and equipment. 

It was not alone loyalty to the king that bound them to this 
viceroy; they came from his home in Spain, the walled hill 
town of Avila: he was a family friend; his brother, absent 
from the battle in a vain effort to bring reinforcements from 
Panama, had been godfather to their sister. It is by this sis- 
ter’s letters that scholars have been moved to seek out the 
scanty records of the five young men. For she was none other 
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than St. Teresa of Jesus. She was older than Lorenzo by some 
four years, and had entered the Carmelite Order five years 
before he left home. There were two other sisters, now mar- 
ried, and in favor of the younger, Juana, the brothers had all 
made their wills before the battle. 

St. Teresa’s brother Rodrigo had been the first of the family 
to sail for America, but his party had landed far away at the 
mouth of the La Plata, and he had been killed in 1536 by an 
Indian arrow while exploring along the Parana. His will had 
been made in favor of Teresa. For he was the brother who 
had played hermit with her in the garden of their Avila 
home, and set off with her to be martyred by the Moors, when 
he was eleven years old and she was seven. 

One of them, Antonio, died of his wounds. He it was who 
had gone with St. Teresa to her convent the day that she en- 
tered, and had himself aspired in vain to the religious life. 
Hernando, the eldest, who carried the royal standard, was 
also badly wounded, and gave up soldiering for a while, 
but later he was to take part in more than one defensive 
expedition against Indians. There remained the fiery Agustin, 
only nineteen years old, who at once journeyed southward in 
search of more adventure, Jerénimo, four years older, and his 
inseparable partner Lorenzo. To Lorenzo the viceroy had 
delivered for safekeeping the royal seal, the legal sign of his 
authority, and it is evidence of Lorenzo’s character that he 
succeeded in holding his trust unmolested during the whole 
two years of Pizarro’s rule. 

Hardly had the gallant usurper secured his control of Peru 
when the king’s new envoy arrived at the Isthmus. This was 
the priest La Gasca, late judge of the Inquisition, now bearing 
the title of president and armed with unlimited powers. He 
had made such independence the main condition of his com- 
ing, for he understood how desperate was the plight of Peru, 
and knew that he must have a free hand. Yet by his own 
stipulation he came without guard or escort, with the promise 
that he should receive no salary. He worked with a wise and 
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quiet patience, so new to the colonists that only by degrees 
did they become aware of the strength beneath it. His mission 
was to repeal the New Laws, conciliate the Spaniards and 
devise some better system of protection for the natives. He 
needed no army till toward the end of his labor, nearly two 
years later, when Pizarro, failing to comprehend the solid 
support that La Gasca had built up, committed himself to 
armed resistance. Then appeared among La Gasca’s volun- 
teers Lorenzo and Jerénimo de Cepeda, and from the south 
their brother Agustin—all three none the less loyal for the 
memory that within a year Pizarro had, on the vaguest of 
charges, obviously to prevent his going to Spain, beheaded the 
late viceroy’s brother, St. Teresa’s godfather. 

The three found that their previous services were well 
known to La Gasca, and Lorenzo capped the climax by hand- 
ing over the royal seal. When the campaign ended—which 
was soon, for Pizarro had no longer any cause but himself— 
and the time came for the difficult task of apportioning re- 
wards, the final task of La Gasca before he returned to Spain, 
Lorenzo received such a grant of land, with Indians, as 
assured him of a permanent substantial income. At the same 
time this property brought with it certain new duties and new 
aspirations: as Lorenzo had served in the pacification of the 
former kingdom of Quito, so now he planned to do his share 
in developing the new community. Within two years he was 
a member of the governing “chapter” or board, which after 
a few months elected him treasurer of the royal funds. Mean- 
while he was responsible for the welfare, spiritual and phys- 
ical, of all the Indians that the grant placed under his care. 

For six years Lorenzo and Jerénimo had lived thus in Quito 
when Giron’s revolt broke out in the far south. Giron had 
fought side by side with them in the wars of Gonzalo Pizarro, 
but a rebellion is a rebellion, and they both enlisted against 
their old comrade in the army of the king. There too was 
Agustin, now well known as a military leader in Chile. The 
campaign was soon brought to a successful close, the brothers 
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separated again, and once more Lorenzo was rewarded with 
a grant of land. His fortune made, he was now one of the 
wealthiest citizens of Quito. 

In those days there lived in the city of Trujillo a Spanish 
gentleman named Don Francisco de Fuentes. He was one of 
the original conquerors who had shared the Inca treasure— 
and were obliged by the Church to donate an equivalent 
amount, by way of restitution, to some work carried on ex- 
clusively for the welfare of the Indians. His wife, Dojfia 
Barbara de Espinosa, was the daughter of a pioneer judge of 
Santo Domingo, who had later been a councilor in Darien 
and afterwards Governor of Panama. That was in the time 
of Francisco Pizarro, and this governor was one of the three 
men who financed the conquest of Peru. His granddaughter, 
Dojia Barbara’s daughter Juana, grew up in the turbulent 
New World as gentle and lovely as any little lady in Spain; 
and now that she was eighteen, two years after Giron’s revolt, 
Don Lorenzo de Cepeda came to Trujillo to ask her hand in 
marriage. | 

How long Lorenzo had contemplated this, there is none to 
tell us, but he must have known the family during most of 
Juana’s life. He was some nineteen years older than she, and 
he went about his wooing, as he had done his fighting, method- 
ically. For nearly three years his office of treasurer was held 
by another, while he devoted himself to his courtship, his wed- 
ding and his new home. 

The lovely Juana proved to be a devoted wife and mother, 
bringing up her children with care and exerting on them and 
their father the happiest spiritual influence. For eleven years 
their home life was ideal. Once in that time Don Lorenzo 
was called away for a year, being appointed special judge 
(juez de residencia), with the duty of visiting three provinces 
and investigating the accounts and records of their governors. 
He must have been a man of tact as well as principle, for, 
besides completing this difficult mission without stirring up 
any trouble, he accomplished what he always regarded as the 
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greatest of all his services to king and country: he succeeded 
in putting a stop to the employment of Indians “as beasts of 
burden.” This was a local achievement, to be sure, but it saved 
the lives of three hundred Indians and at least set a precedent 
for other districts in carrying out the king’s desire, for which 
La Gasca had worked so wisely and Nujfiez Vela had striven 
and died. When the work was done, Don Lorenzo returned 
to enjoy two years of happiness in Quito. 

It was then that the idyll of his home came to an end. At 
the birth of the seventh child, a daughter, Dofia Juana died. 
“She died,” wrote her husband long years after, “such a holy 
death that may God grant me the grace, when my time comes, 
so to die! She gave as good an example in her death as in her 
life, which is saying a great deal. She told me twice that some 
day I should follow her, that if I wanted to see her there I 
must be good and live in the service of the Lord.” 

The words of Dofia Juana were a guiding force in her hus- 
band’s life, and her own life was the best interpretation of 
them. He had but to advance on the path they had walked 
together. Although three of their children, including the last, 
had died, there remained three boys—Francisco, Lorenzo, and 
Esteban—and little Teresa, who was only one year old. Their 
needs continually broke in upon the grief which dragged at 
their father for years; in them he found “the service of the 
Lord.” There was also his brother Jeronimo, who had suc- 
ceeded to the office of treasurer when Lorenzo became special 
judge, but whose salary was scant for the needs of his growing 
family. Then there were always the Indians and the interests 
that grew out of the plantation and out of Lorenzo’s part in 
the affairs of Quito. Beyond these his love reached out to the 
melodramatic Agustin, always bent on some new adventure, 
to his three sisters in Spain, and to his brother Pedro, who 
had turned up in Peru penniless after years of exploration 
and hardship around the Caribbean Sea. They were all in 
Lorenzo’s mind, and of their lives, with his own intensified 
life of prayer, he was weaving the wedding garment that 
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would admit him to enjoy with Juana the Everlasting Banquet. 

During his married life, and probably before, he had kept 
up a correspondence with St. Teresa, which, though slow and 
uncertain as the sailing vessels on which it depended, served 
to put the whole family more or less in touch, at least from 
time to time. As the most prosperous of them all, he had sent 
money, occasionally, when some friend was traveling to Spain. 
To him St. Teresa wrote about her project of reform, while 
it was still far from any prospect of realization; and when at 
last, in 1561, she set about buying a house for her great re- 
formed convent, with no money at all, simply trusting the 
assurance she had received in prayer, there came to see her, 
unexpectedly, a gentleman from Peru, bringing by far the 
largest gift Lorenzo had ever sent. He had remembered all 
three of his sisters, but to Teresa he gave the full sum that she 
needed for the house. It was the direct fulfillment of the 
promise accorded to her in prayer. At the same time the 
bearer, one Antonio Moran, talked to her of her brothers and 
their doings in the New World. He must have known Jero- 
nimo and Hernando as well as Lorenzo, and his account of the 
three showed that their virtue had survived the temptations of 
the conquest to gather new strength with the coming of peace. 
The long anxiety of the separation was banished from their 
sister's heart. Even more, her trained insight perceived in 
Don Lorenzo a vocation to the life of prayer. Thenceforth he 
and his family were closer than ever to her. Once, still in the 
lifetime of Dojfia Juana, Teresa was transported to Peru in 
spirit, and all unseen looked in upon the oft-imagined home, 
as so many of us would like to look in upon those we must 
love at a distance. 

How Don Lorenzo provided for the children’s training after 
their mother’s death, no record tells; but some cultivated lady 
must have been in charge, for at the age of eight little Teresa 
read, wrote, and ciphered, and her manners left nothing to be 
desired—this in a town where there was yet no school for 
Spanish girls. Higher education evidently presented a prob- 
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lem, or it may be an excuse, for three years after his bereave- 
ment, the father was planning a trip to Spain in order to place 
his sons in school. There lurked in his mind, however, beyond 
and beneath this motive, an impulse that was becoming urgent 
in his loneliness, the impulse to withdraw from the world and 
devote himself to prayer. His sister Teresa noted and under- 
stood it, but took care to form no judgment until she should 
see and talk with him. 

Don Lorenzo’s journey was postponed; the process of se- 
curing permission to leave his lands and Indians, even for a 
limited time, took three years, and when the royal decree 
finally arrived, giving him leave for two years, he was re- 
quired to give bonds and to make legal transfer of his responsi- 
bilities and provision for the administration of his estates. The 
conclusion of these proceedings found him in the midst of a 
business transaction which delayed the voyage nearly two years 
longer. By that time, Jeronimo had received a permit for one 
year’s absence, and when at last the family party set out for 
the coast, Pedro too had joined it. 

The departure was not joyful; Stephen, Lorenzo’s youngest 
boy, always an object of solicitude and prayer because of his 
frail constitution, had died in his thirteenth year a few months 
before, and at Nombre de Dios, then the great seaport of the 
Isthmus of Panama, Don Jerénimo died—“like a saint,” ac- 
cording to his brother and sister. With him the last and closest 
of Lorenzo’s old associations was wrested from him; he set sail 
for Spain and at the same time for a new life, whereof he knew 
nothing save that it was to be “in the service of the Lord.” 

In August, 1575, the ship came to anchor at San Lucar on 
the Guadalquivir, and word was sent to St. Teresa, who was 
just then visiting her new foundation at Seville. In a letter 
that even now palpitates with joy, she wrote the news to Juana, 
who with her husband came posting from Castile to meet the 
long-lost brothers. The breathless eagerness of the aunts to see 
Lorenzo’s children, in that age of no photographs, gasps from 
Teresa’s letters. 
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The boys, now thirteen and fourteen years old, were to enter 
the Jesuit school in the home city of Avila, but little Teresa 
was not yet nine, and while her father was going and coming 
about the final formalities of his return she stayed by special 
permission of the Provincial at the convent of Seville. To the 
delight of the nuns, she fitted quite naturally into the com- 
munity, making no disturbance but enlivening their recreations 
with her stories of life among the Indians and the grand 
American mountains. Happily, the Father Visitor ordered 
that she should be brought up by the nuns, along with another 
little girl, a certain Isabel, until she was ready to decide for 
herself whether she wished to enter religion. (When that time 
came, unlike the little Teresa of Martinez-Sierra’s play, she 
chose the convent, and lived to be an honor to her order.) 

Her father, meanwhile, was kept busy indeed in the “service 
of the Lord,” for just at the moment of his arrival St. Teresa’s 
affairs were in a crisis that demanded not only financial aid 
but also a variety of strenuous activities in the face of all the 
forces arrayed against her and her life work. The man who 
had faced the perils of the Andes and the complexities of colo- 
nial administration made the Saint’s cause his own until her 
enemies were routed. Then at last he journeyed north to the 
home of his childhood, Avila of the Knights. 

Having arranged for his children’s education, Don Lorenzo 
could now turn his thoughts to his own future. How and 
where was he to do that work of prayer that seemed to be his 
vocation? Often men in similar cases entered some monastery, 
and he was strongly attracted to the religious life. He had 
seen much of it in Seville, during the tumultuous process of 
financing Teresa’s foundation against the opposition of the old 
time friars, and still it fascinated him. The saint, however, 
when he consulted her, answered definitely against the idea; 
his duty was to watch over his children, and in so doing he 
would find opportunity for the prayer and self-denial that he 
craved. Accordingly, in a spirit of obedience, he bought a 
home close to Avila and lived there with his boys, securing 
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the efficient management of a lady housekeeper to whom he 
dryly referred as “the master of ceremonies.” In Avila, most 
prayerful of cities, he soon found men who shared his aspira- 
tions and became his friends. Together, yet each filling his 
own place in the world, they climbed the hard path of the 
spiritual life, Lorenzo always under his sister’s guidance. Fol- 
lowing her advice, he contrived to live very simply, in com- 
parative retirement: there was time for study and prayer, and 
as for penance, his brother Pedro, who had come back from 
America with him, had been left by some illness with a mental 
twist that made him a constant source of penance to everyone, 
most of all to Lorenzo. 

As his way grew clear before him, and his health made a 
return to Peru inadvisable, Lorenzo succeeded in having his 
leave of absence made permanent, and arranged for his son 
Francisco to go back to Peru and manage the estates. Eventu- 
ally, both of his sons made their home there, in what is now 
Ecuador. Their father, pursuing the life of prayer with the 
same concentration he had given to his previous undertakings, 
attained in this third career as great a success as in the other 
two. We find him discussing a question of mystical theology 
on what might be considered an equal footing with the Car- 
melite Fathers themselves. When he died, in 1580, at the age 
of sixty-one, he had reached, Saint Teresa writes, a high de- 
gree of contemplation. Once more a conqueror, he was ready 
to rejoin his lovely Juana—to enter into the joy of his Lord. 

In such wise did this particular conquistador live out his 
life, and it is worth while to tell his story for the very reason 
that such a life did not bring him fame. There must have been 
many like it, and from these, far more truly than from the 
cruel and vicious whose disgrace fixed their names in history, 
the nations of South America have received their traditions. 


ae 
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THE PERMANENT CourT OF INTERNATIONAL Justice, 1920-1942. A 
Treatise. By Manley O. Hudson. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1943. Pp. xxiv, 807. $7.00. 

Judge Hudson published in 1934 a treatise on the Permanent Court of 
{nternational Justice. The study was hailed as the “definitive treatise for 
years to come.” Yet there is every reason to welcome the appearance of 
this new volume. It is an entirely rewritten and reworked account of the 
Court, containing much that is new and all that is valuable concerning its 
creation, organization, jurisdiction and procedures. A fresh part, “Precursors 
and Abortive Proposals,” brings together valuable details on the operation 
and defects of earlier attempts to settle international disputes peaceably: the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration, international commissions of inquiry, and 
the Central American Court of Justice. The “abortive proposals” which 
receive attention include plans for an international prize court, for a court 
of arbitral justice, and for an international criminal court. 

Still another section describes in some detail the law applied by the Per- 
manent Court, and discusses the significant question of the Court’s attitude 
with respect to judicial interpretation of the terms of international engage- 
ments. This latter subject lies very near the heart of the greatest problem 
confronted in the effort to administer justice internationally. Judge Hudson 
remarks that: “The law of treaties and of the interpretation of treaties is by 
far the largest subject in the Court’s jurisprudence” (p. 631). Now the in- 
terpretation of treaties by an international body is not entirely analogous to 
the interpretation of legislative enactments by national courts. The national 
judiciary may very properly take into account the intention of the legislators 
as well as the “trend of the times” in making any pronouncement as to the 
meaning of laws or governmental orders within the sovereign community 
which it serves. Application of the same procedure to the international scene 
is apt to be an entirely different matter. Judge Hudson believes that the 
interpretation of international engagements by the Court requires considera- 
tion of the “circumstances in which the parties acted” (p. 656). 

However much a judge on the bench may believe in the necessity of “get- 
ting behind” the facts— the actual terms of a written document, or the procés 
verbal of more informal engagements—this is a task not easily accomplished. 
The parties to the case are sovereign States, jealous of their individual pre- 
rogatives and their political independence. Most significant international 
engagements emerge from a complex of political, social and economic con- 
siderations closely related to major national policies (both domestic and 
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foreign) of the participating States. The circumstances which have called 
forth their negotiation do not remain stable. Policies alter constantly as the 
balance of power and the economic position of States change in the ebb and 
flow of competition among the sovereign members of the “family” of nations. 
It is particularly difficult under such circumstances for any body of men, 
however competent, to arrive at a mutually agreeable interpretation of en- 
gagements entered into at an earlier date by the sovereign parties to a case 
in hand. 

These observations point directly to certain conclusions involving the future 
validity of the Permanent Court method of solving international difficulties. 
The admitted reason-for-being of any agency such as the Court is the main- 
tenance of the peace of the world. The idea of the Court was a sensible 
conception when viewed within the League of Nations framework of which 
it was a part. The League and its auxiliary organizations were intended to 
evoke political and technical co-ordination of varied national interests and 
activities. The machinery of international persuasion, bolstered by League 
sanctions for recalcitrants, was capped by the creation of the Court as an agency 
of final resort where conflicts otherwise insoluble might be judged upon their 
merits and decided by the rule of law. This great idea marked a tremendous 
step forward in mankind’s search for an antidote to the poison of war, perhaps 
the most fundamental advance since the medieval contributions to world order 
under the banner of a united Christendom were surrendered in favor of the 
corrosive and divisive principle of the national sovereignty of individual States. 

Voluntary political collaboration among States in the interests of permanent 
peace shattered against the stone wall of national sovereignty during the 
years 1919-1939. Our hope in 1944, as it was the hope of the world in 1918, 
is that the phoenix of peace and understanding may arise from the ashes of 
conflict. Yet the signs of the times are not encouraging. War encourages 
intense nationalism and breeds bitter hate. The task of remaking the wurld 
for peace demands more than a return to the status quo ante, where each 
nation collaborated or not as it saw fit. True peace requires a positive pro- 
gram entailing a surrender by States of all or a part of their powers called 
sovereign. It requires unity—if not the ideal spiritual unity of one people 
under one God, at least the material unity of one people collaborating to save 
their own skins. 

This union of peoples cannot be achieved within the framework of the 
nation-state system. The principle of sovereignty must go. The surrender of 
power by individual political entities may have to be gradual and disguised in 
order that generations of individuals trained in the old school of national 
self-sufficiency may accept the change. But surrendered it must be if we are 


to have peace. 
Any court of justice that may be a part of the system that succeeds in 
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bringing peace to a war-weary world must be able to make its mandates stick. 
This no court can do of and by itself. The Court of which Judge Hudson 
writes lacked such power. The deficiency was due to causes far beyond the 
power of the Court to control. It is precisely these factors which lie at the 
root of our present international problems. 

One last reflection. The World Court is not the type of judicial agency 
that can achieve the aims of those who hope for permanent peace. The Court 
must now be classed among those experiments which have been tried—and 
found wanting. 

Queens College, N. Y. JouNn J. MENG. 


Wuat Russia Wants. By Joachim Joesten. New York: Duell, Sloan 
& Pearce, Inc., 1944. Pp. 214. $2.50. 

THE RoaD TO TEHERAN. Story of Russia and America, 1781-1943. By 
Foster Rea Dulles. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1944. Pp. 279. 
$2.50. 

Soviet Russia, in Mr. Joesten’s opinion, wants first and foremost the 
development of her vast resources; and that in order to benefit the people, 
to raise the standard of living, to enrich cultural life. This objective cannot 
be attained by a weak State menaced by internal chaos and an insecure inter- 
national position. Soviet statesmen, according to Stalin’s speech of Nov. 6, 
1942, have devoted their best energies to further: 

Abolition of racial exclusiveness, equality of nations and integrity of their territories, 
liberation of enslaved nations and restoration of their sovereign rights, the right of 
every nation to arrange its affairs as it wishes, economic aid to nations that have 
suffered and assistance to them in attaining their material welfare, restoration of 
democratic liberties, the destruction of the Hitlerite regime (p. 30). 

Soviet Russia has been fairly described, Mr. Joesten thinks, in the London 
Times editorial of March 10, 1943: “The sole interest of Russia is to assure 
herself that her outer defenses are in sure hands; and this interest will be 
best served, if the lands between her frontier and those of Germany are held 
by governments and peoples friendly to herself. That is one condition on 
which Russia must and will insist” (pp. 27-28). He further thinks that “‘we 
can expect after the war to proclaim (or to lay down without formal declara- 
tion) a sort of Red Monroe Doctrine the gist of which will be: (a) to bar 
non-European countries from intervening by force in the domestic affairs of 
European nations; (b) to extend a protective hand over revolutionary move- 
ments aiming to overthrow Fascist dictatorships, reactionary monarchies, and 
possibly in some cases, of the capitalist system as well” (p. 30). 

While discussing specific problems of Soviet Russian foreign policy, Mr. 
Joesten points out that Soviet Russia has no enmity toward the German 
people; but she will pursue a policy of making impossible any aggression 
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against Soviet Russia by any combination of Powers including Germany. For 
this reason Soviet Russia will not only recover that part of Poland which 
formerly belonged to Russia but also demand a Polish Government which 
will, like Czechoslovakia, look for Soviet co-operation to maintain its in- 
dependence. Russia will annex the Baltic States which were parts of Russia; 
but they will have autonomy within the Soviet Union. Soviet Russia does not 
intend to destroy the independence of Finland, but she will not allow 
Finland to become a base of operations against her. On this basis there must 
be territorial readjustments including Russian control of bases in the Baltic 
as well as the Atlantic. In the Balkan peninsula, Russia will not only re- 
establish her old frontiers of 1939-1940 but will create a zone of influence in 
the whole region including Turkey and the Straits, thus gaining outlets in the 
Mediterranean. In the Middle East, Russia will not only maintain her 
influence in Persia but will bar any move of making Iran a dependency of any 
other Power. 

Mr. Joesten feels that Japan did not attack Soviet Russia in 1941 because 
she was afraid of Soviet Russia’s power. Had the Japanese thought that 
complete defeat of Soviet Russia by Germany would serve their best interests, 
they might have attacked Vladivostok, instead of Pearl Harbor, at the time 
when the Germans were before the gates of Moscow. It is a fashion among 
western scholars to ignore this significant fact that Japan, of course for her 
own reasons, instead of attacking Soviet territory, pursued a policy which 
made possible for Soviet Russia to withdraw forces from Siberia for the 
defense of Russia against the Germans. The Soviet-Japanese Neutrality 
Pact was signed to further the defensive powers of these States. Soviet Russia, 
certain of an ultimate attack from Germany, wanted to protect her back in 
Siberia by a Neutrality Treaty with Japan; while the Japanese, planning 
a southward march of expansion in the so-called “co-prosperity region,” sought 
Soviet Neutrality. To be sure, there was no special love between Soviet Russia 
and Japan; but they pursued a policy of neutrality and peace to fight other 
enemies. 

Regarding the future, Soviet Russia will attack, Mr. Joesten thinks, “not 
for the sake of America, but for her own compelling interests in her own good 
time (p. 183) ... when a strong American force with adequate supplies is 
available to take off Soviet shoulders at least half of the burden of carrying 
the war to Japan...” (p. 187). As to the policies of Soviet Russia in the 
Far East, Mr. Joesten agrees with Mr. Duranty: 


The possibility remains that at some future date Manchuria, Korea, Sinkiang and 
Communist-controlled provinces of Northwestern China will follow the example set on 
March 12, 1936, by Outer Mongolia when that country, without formally repudiating 
Chinese suzerainty, concluded a pact of mutual assistance with the U.S.S.R. and 
opened its borders to the Red Army garrisons (p. 194). 
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It may be objected, of course, that the Anglo-American-Chinese Powers 
may oppose such a move with no less determination than they are today trying 
to prevent Japan from attaining the mastery of the Far East. 

Mr. Dulles’ Road to Teheran is a brief survey of American-Russian 
relations from 1781 to 1943. These two Powers have maintained continuous 
friendly relations which augurs well for a better world order based upon 
the ideal of international collaboration for the preservation of peace. The real 
reason for American-Russian peace has been the absence of conflicting interests 
between these two Powers. ‘Their interests have been very much the same, 
and threats to those interests have arisen in the same quarters. In the 
nineteenth century a common rivalry with Great Britain drew the United 
States and Russia together, and in the twentieth century the direct challenge 
of Germany and Japan has made them close allies” (p. 1). 

Mr. Dulles then explains the reasons behind Russian sympathy toward the 
American Revolution: “It was believed that she [Catherine II] was sym- 
pathetic towards the Americans, not for their republicanism but because 
Anglo-American rivalry might be expected to make her favor any movement 
weakening the British Empire” (p. 9). During the War of 1812, Alexander I 
tried to mediate between the United States and Britain at a time when the 
former was hard pressed. Britain politely refused to accept the offer, primarily 
because she did not want any increase of Russian influence in the United 
States. But what was the real motive behind Czar Alexander’s interest? 
“It was at once very much to Russia’s interest to bring the United States 
and Britain, her old friend and new ally, together and also to exert all 
possible pressure to prevent America from aligning herself with France in the 
complicated pattern of European hostilities” (p. 23). 

During the Crimean War, the United States was pro-Russian and made an 
offer to mediate in “Russia’s struggle against England and France . . . to repay 
in kind the favors done us in 1812” (p. 53). But Russia refused to accept the 
offer for political and military reasons. On this occasion American interest in 
Russia was due to the then existing Anglo-American rivalry. “In 1854... 
controversy with England in Central America and over fishing privileges 
in Canadian waters made twisting the lion’s tail a popular sport of this 
period. Politicians appealing to the Anglo-phobe vote, especially among Irish 
immigrants, made the most of the opportunity coming their way” (p. 52). 
It is interesting that Great Britain fearful of any possibility of closer under- 
standing with Russia and the United States agreed to concede America’s 
demands for observance of neutral rights. 

During the American Civil War, while the sympathy and support of the 
British and French governments were for the South, Russia under Alex- 
ander II made it clear that England and France could not expect Russia to 
intervene. This was a great aid to the cause of the Union. The Russian 
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Minister in Washington at that time expressed an important and deep-seated 
reason for Russian sympathy for the United States. “The United States in 
rivalry with Great Britain was the best guarantee against the ambitions, 
projects and political egotism of the Anglo-Saxon race” (p. 54). 

It is generally held that the sale of Alaska to the United States by Russia 
was a token of good will on the part of Russia toward the American Republic. 
But the real truth of the situation was that Russia was fearful of the loss 
of Alaska to Great Britain, because the Russian navy was in no position 
to defend Alaska from a British attack. The position of the Russian govern- 
ment was that “Russia was bound to lose Alaska sooner or later, whether 
to Great Britain or to the United States, and that it should be sold before 
it was too late” (p. 67). 

Until the latter part of the nineteenth century, both Anglo-Russian rivalry 
and Anglo-American suspicion were important factors in furthering American- 
Russian friendship. But after American expansion in the Orient, after the 
Spanish-American War, it became the interest of the Anglo-American powers 
to check Russian expansion in the Far East. Kipling characterized Russia “as 
the Bear that walks like a man.” American-Russian friendship cooled off for 
a period. In fact, during the Russo-Japanese War the United States was a 
silent ally of Japan. However, during the negotiations of the Treaty of 
Portsmouth, the United States mediated between Russia and Japan, to check 
growing Japanese power in the Far East. On the other hand, during the 
administration of President Taft, on July 4, 1910, Russia signed a virtual 
alliance with Japan to protect their mutual interests in Manchuria. 

After the signing of the Triple Entente which meant close collaboration 
between France, Britain and Russia, it became evident that the United States 
was interested in her old friend Russia. The United States during the World 
War and after Russia signed the separate peace at Brest-Litovsk did not lose 
interest in the future of Russia. Although the United States was opposed to 
the Bolsheviks, she did her best to check Japanese occupation of Siberia. In 
fact, the Washington Conference induced Japan to evacuate Russian territories 
in Asia. 

When the Japanese Imperialist Government started its aggressions in China, 
it became apparent to the United States that Russo-American co-operation was 
necessary for checking Japan, and the Soviet Russian Government was 
recognized by President Roosevelt in 1933. Since that day, although there 
have occurred instances of misunderstanding on minor matters between the 
U.S. and the Soviet Governments, on the major issues involving peace and 
freedom there has been no difference of opinion. In 1939 when Soviet Russia 
signed a Non-Aggression Pact with Nazi Germany there was distrust of 
Soviet Russia in Washington; and even now there is talk of suspicion and 
mistrust of Soviet Russia in some quarters in the United States. Mr. Dulles 
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pleads for American-Russian co-operation in, the postwar world to preserve 
peace and freedom for all peoples. He thinks that the conference at Teheran 
has paved the way for such collaboration. ‘“The road which led to Teheran 
should in the future link Washington and Moscow even more closely.” 
College of the City of New York. TARAKNATH Das. 


Susyect Inp1a. By Henry Noel Brailsford. New York: The John Day 

Co., 1943. Pp. viii, 274. $2.50. 

This book is the best of the recently published literature on India. Free 
from sentimental idealism and partisan spirit, its main theme is the effective 
transfer of political power to the Indians. The argument is based on sober 
facts illumined and interpreted by an intimate knowledge of Anglo-Indian 
history. The author’s excuse for bringing out this book now is that he 
has “certain things to say on India which no one else is saying.” And he 
is saying them for the benefit not only of his own countrymen “to prepare 
them for a new departure in policy,” but also of America which along with 
China “may have a part to play in shaping its [India’s] future.” 

Mr. Brailsford puts first things first. Important as the political problem 
is, it is but the logical consequence of a more fundamental and primary 
problem, the problem of poverty. Distressingly inhuman poverty is con- 
demning the major portion of the population to a starvation diet “without 
a parallel on this earth” and to all its attendant ills: low physical vitality, 
easy prey to the ravages of the commonest diseases, scandalous lack of sani- 
tation and medical relief, and appalling illiteracy. Mr. Brailsford lays the 
blame in part on the Indians, but asks at the same time if they have ever 
been given a chance by their rulers to better their lot. It would have meant 
a radical reform of the outmoded land-tenure system with its useless middle- 
men, the zamindars, an adequate but expensive irrigation plan, improved 
methods of cultivation, and concurrently, the restoration of the suppressed 
village handicrafts and the vigorous development of modern industry for 
which the country’s resources are so eminently fitted, in order to divert a 
large section of the people from the abnormally overburdened land. But 
these measures would imply the liquidation or the complete overhauling of 
a system originally set up by the government, and antagonize its own agents, 
and directly jeopardize the industrial and commercial interests of the British 
in India. The government would not even consider such reforms within 
its duty, which is simply “to maintain order with peace and administer 
justice,” all the rest being “not a part of its strict duty but a work of super- 
erogation.” The peculiar misfortune of India has been that “the rulers were 
not leaders and the leaders never ruled” and therefore the author concludes 
that “the time has come when India’s leaders must rule.” 
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Inevitably there comes up for discussion the question of political freedom. 
After a brief account of the various attempts made in the past to silence the 
dissatisfied Indians by granting piecemeal “concessions,” including what 
seemed to be a major constitutional reform of 1935, the author devotes his 
attention to the latest and apparently the most promising offer ever made to 
India, the famous Cripps proposals of April, 1942. When the offer was re- 
jected by the Indians, summary judgments and sweeping condemnations were 
passed especially against the leaders of the Indian National Congress. 

Why did the Cripps mission fail? The answer is sought by the author 
in the very nature of the terms of the offer. They referred in substance first 
to the postwar status of India, and secondly to India’s immediate part in 
the present danger of an impending Japanese invasion. The promise of 
independence after the war as a free nation within or without the British 
Commonwealth, as might be decided upon by an elected Constituent As- 
sembly of Indians, left little to be desired, had it not been rendered dubious 
by the inclusion of the disturbing clauses, namely, that the delegates of the 
princes would not be elected on a popular basis but would be nominated 
by the “reactionary” princes to the number of a solid block of one third or 
more of the constituent body, and that any minority group would be accorded 
full right to secede from the Union. The implications of these crippling 
restrictions are brought out by the author. The National Cengress did not, 
however, turn down the offer on that account. “In today’s grave crisis,” the 


Congress Working Committee declared, “it is the present that counts.” But 
regarding the important present, the British Government would not con- 
cede any transfer of real power—nor would the Viceroy be held responsible 
to any but the India Office in London. On this rock, the offer was wrecked. 
The situation, Mr. Brailsford holds, could have still been saved but for 
the rigidity of the offer which had to be accepted as such without any notable 


alterations. 


A rigid formula was carried to Delhi by an honest but unlucky messenger, who 
mistook it for an offer of independence. It failed in the opinion of all the Indian 
parties to transfer to them the reality of power today. It offered no prospect of 
independence tomorrow, because the Empire retained its “friendly fortresses” in the 
princes’ states. The military prospect has improved since Sir Stafford Cripps flew 
to Delhi. The Prime Minister’s tone has also changed and he has dismissed the 
herald of reconciliation from the War Cabinet. There is nothing to add to the story 
of our efforts to liberate subject India (p. 89). 


Hindu-Muslim tension and the conflicting parties are treated in detail by 
the author. He shows how the All-India National Congress, despite “official 
propaganda” is truly national both in its membership and in policy. The 
Muslim League, on the contrary, though wanting freedom from British rule, 
cannot claim to speak for all the Indian Muslims, since large sections of these 
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are in sympathy with the National Congress. The Hindu-Muslim quarrel 
is shown to have in reality little to do with religious belief, the political side 
of the quarrel having its origin in the system of separate communal elec- 
torates officially introduced in 1909 by the Morley-Minto scheme of reforms. 
The system was invidious, arbitrary and calculated to rouse the worst com- 
munal jealousies. A critical appraisal is also presented of Mr. Jinnah’s de- 
mand for a separate Muslim State, Pakistan. Special mention is made of 
the problem of the so-called untouchables. 

Finally, Mr. Brailsford proposes a constructive and practical ten-point 
program for the immediate solution of the political deadlock, in order whole- 
heartedly to swing India into the war and prepare the way for a definite 
settlement after the war. 

Canisius College, Buffalo. L. M. YEDDANAPALLI. 


La Vik Francaise. By A. D. Sertillanges, O.P., with a preface by Fr. J. T. 

Delos. Montréal: Editions Variétés, 1943. Pp. 272. $1.25. 

La France. By Charles Péguy. Montréal: Editions Variétés, 1943. Pp. 150. 
$0.45. 
L’ANGLETERRE ET L’EMPIRE BRITANNIQUE. By Jacques de Bainville. 

Montréal: Editions Variétés, 1943. Pp. 252. $1.25. 

La Vie Frangaise was originally printed in France in 1942 and reprinted in 
Canada the following year. The style, thought and encouragement presented 
in these pages should be an inspiration to Frenchmen and to friends of France 
everywhere. Pére Sertillanges stresses the Christian virtues so necessary for 
rehabilitation when the hour of deliverance comes. Other writers have harped 
upon alliances, armies, fortifications, navies and airplanes; Pére Sertillanges 
goes to fundamentals, the Christian spirit, Christian solidarity, Christian 
charity, Christian traditions both in government and private life. 

La France belongs to the same class as Priéres by the same author. It is 
a collection of poems in prose and in verse, most often pathetic and nostalgic, 
recalling vividly the land of St. Genevieve, St. Louis, Joan of Arc, the Loire, 
the Beauce, Paris, Chartres, etc. As if Frenchmen and the French reading 
public needed a means to keep alive the Christian traditions and folklore of 
France, Péguy strives in these dark hours to comfort them by keeping before 
their eyes all that France has been. 

Although it would take several volumes to describe British history and 
British psychology, de Bainville in L’Angleterre et l’Empire britannique has 
done an excellent work in noting clearly the evolution of Great Britain and 
the British Empire. He avoids blind unreserved approval of all English aets 
and attitudes, appraising their strength, qualities, faults and dangers. Knowing 
England as he does, he presents a moderate view of a very timely topic. 

Fordham University. BasiLteE G. D’OUAKIL. 
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LiBERAL Epucation. By Mark Van Doren. New York: Henry Holt & 

Company, 1943. Pp. xi, 186. $2.50. 

Mr. Van Doren presents a collection of related essays in a charming literary 
style on the subject of education. 

The problems upon which he ponders are fundamental ones. He examines 
present-day criticism of education and suggests that too much is asked of the 
school and college. In the flurry of self-accusation and mutual scoldings which 
takes place among educators, the simple fact is overlooked, according to him, 
that education could be much improved by restoring the burden to the place 
where it belongs—on the back of the student. 

Liberal education he defines, not as literary education, but as a complete 
education. The liberal arts traditionally have been language (including 
literature) and mathematics, which Mr. Van Doren believes still constitute 
the common elements which should be known by all, and upon which all 
future professionalized education should be erected. This is not to say that 
the so-called liberal education which has been offered in our colleges up to 
the present has been satisfactory; to his way of thinking it has been far from 
it, and in support of his opinion he gives many cogent reasons which deserve 
unhurried perusal by the staffs of our liberal colleges. 

The popular notion that education from the colored sticks of kindergarten 
to the Doctor’s gown is the unchallengeable right of every American he feels 
needs revising. Democracy, in the author’s view, should offer universality of 
opportunity—all pupils should be given the chance to commence their educa- 
tion; but only those with the ability to profit by further education should be 
permitted to go on to the higher grades at public expense. This idea was old 
when Jefferson made his educational proposals, but in recent years it has not 
enjoyed wide acceptance. 

In his search for an ideal school system, Mr. Van Doren insists first that 
it must be a system, that is, an orderly gradation in the learning process, and 
secondly that it must be a school, that is, there must be teachers as well as 
pupils. With regard to the former of these conditions, he has no patience 
with the type of progressive thought which would anticipate the most com- 
plicated “real life” situations in the grades, as, for instance, when the pupil 
“is given the morning’s news, and asked what he would do if he were 
Winston Churchill; or he is elected a member of some little imitation league, 
some mock economic conference, and watched to see whether he will behave 
like the man he of course is not” (p. 89). Nor, concerning the teacher’s 
role, does Mr. Van Doren tolerate the modern practice which effectively 
removes the teacher from the classroom as far as his function as leader is 


concerned. 
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There is no beaten track of instinct down which the child knows without teaching 
how to run. He hesitates, is undetermined, and is suggestible. .. . The teacher who 
withholds his authority when it is desired is like the friend who will never give 
advice; he is no true teacher. If he says in excuse that tyranny destroys individuals, 
he has forgotten that persons starve without guidance, and love those who lead them 
well. An error in direction could scarcely be worse than refusal to direct (p. 93). 


In presenting his idea of a liberal college, the author stresses as most 
important the curriculum. This content matter should be uniform and univ- 
ersal, and should be worthy to be so. Under one name or another, it should 
include history, literature, mathematics and science, and these should be 
studied for their “formal discipline’ values as well as for their own specific 
ends. “The four years of every [college] student,” he writes, “will be de- 
voted to two principal and simultaneous activities: learning the arts of in- 
vestigation, discovery, criticism, and communication, and achieving at first 
hand an acquaintance with the original books, the unkillable classics, in which 
these miracles have happened” (pp. 144-145). 

In general, this book offers a wealth of aphorisms and quotable paragraphs, 
but the distinguished author seems to have failed to establish a clearly stated, 
unified proposition for the book as a whole, or a definite subordinate point for 
each of the essays. Moreover, the work would have been substantially im- 
proved by a better thinking through of the relation which religion bears to 
many of the subjects under discussion. It is true that an attempt along this 
line was made, but it was disproportionately brief, and disappointing in its 


lack of understanding of the supernatural. Religion is defined with lament- 
able superficiality as “the art that teaches us what to do with our ignorance. 
It does not teach us how to convert it into knowledge, for that cannot be 
done. But it shows us how we may dignify it with ritual, which is man’s way 
of confessing his ignorance in a style suitable to its size” (p. 142). 

Boston College. Davin R. DuNIGAN. 


EpucaTION FoR A Wortp ApriFt. By Sir Richard Livingstone. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1943. Pp. xvi, 158. $1.25. 

This pocket-size book is a discussion and criticism of curriculum values 
and proposed goals in modern secondary and higher education. The prevalent 
interest in education, the author feels, is founded on a realization of the 
dangers and of the possibilities of modern civilization; but he observes with 
regret that this interest is usually limited to the provision of proper facilities 
for education, without regard for its contents and aim. It is his conviction 
that improvements in the teaching of science, for instance, without improve- 
ments in the teaching of ideals, will merely result in the production of better 


submarines. 
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Modern social changes, according to the author, were not precipitated by 
economic causes but rather by the spread of education, since education is the 
means by which people are aroused to awareness of existing inequalities. The 
educator’s task, in making the most of this social change, is first, to create the 
framework of material civilization, that is, the “house-to-live-in,” for which 
schools must train scientists, politicians, businessmen; and then to insure the 
existence of “the good life” by courageously teaching standards in an age 
now largely without standards. The author agrees with Lippmann that man 
no longer enjoys a common culture, a common faith and a common body of 
principles; for this lack he feels the schools are at fault. He admits that a 
certain kind of training is given now which would be “admirable if we had 
to be nothing but technical or professional machines . . . Unfortunately we 
have also to be human beings. We are concerned not only with livelihood 
but with the good life” (p. 30). 

The desired outcome of proper education would be the individual’s ability 
“to find work interesting, to see the difference between fact and fiction, and 
to acquire an outlook, a habit of mind, a sense of values, an insight into ‘the 
science of good and evil,’ which will later ripen into a rational conviction” 
(p. 32). 

It is pointed out that character aspects of education can be understood too 
narrowly as the playing-field qualities of courage, truthfulness and fair play, 
often devoid of a definite intellectual basis. In his opinion, since we lack the 
common formative influence that Christianity once gave, schools must make 
up for it by employing the character education values of history and literature 
properly taught; we must seek in these subjects “the visions of greatness in 
human life and character” which they alone are able to present. But he 
warns “if we wish to find spiritual values and patterns of goodness in liter- 
ature and history, we must look for them as deliberately as, if we were 
primarily interested in economics, we should note in our reading allusions to 
industry or trade or wages...” (p. 59). 

It is the author’s hope that the students will acquire from this association 
with what is worth while in history and literature “an attitude that comes 
from living with what is first rate, and so acquiring a sense of it, a love for it, 
an instinctive repugnance to its opposite” (p. 90). This is the first stage, the 
children’s stage, in which goodness is to be acquired in a nonrational form, 
“as a habit of feeling pleasure and pain at the right things, hating what 
should be hated and loving what should be loved. But as people grow up 
and learn to use their reason, the grounds for these habits are seen and a ra- 
tional philosophy develops which justifies, explains and fortifies them” 


(p. 91). 
He answers the popular objection that in seeking to form the opinions 
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of the young one destroys their freedom, by making clear that instruction 
and assistance are not synonymous with totalitarianism. 


It is as important to distinguish good and evil as to know them: and, at least for 
educated persons in the democratic countries, this is the real problem. Our danger 
is not too few but too many opinions; not to be penned in a single belief but to be 
puzzled by innumerable alternatives; not a closed mind but an irresolute one; to 
drift unanchored from one station to another. .. . A major task of education is to 


help to the right choice (p. 118). 


A proposal worthy of serious consideration by all democratic communities 
is that compulsory schooling in government be provided for all elected civil 
officials before they take office. 


Boston College. Davip R. DuNIGAN. 


BuILpING A CURRICULUM FOR GENERAL EpucaTIon. By Ivol Spafford 
and Others. (University of Minnesota Studies of General Education.) 
Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1943. Pp. xv, 353. 
$3.00. 

In the Foreword, Malcolm S. MacLean, the editor, claims that this volume 
is the result of “the continuous process of self-criticism and evaluation . . . 
of many trenchant arguments among ourselves and with traditionalists and 
experimenters from many other institutions both in this country and abroad.” 
The curriculum director, Dr. Ivol Spafford, further explains that the entire 
staff of the College—administrators, counselors, teachers, and research work- 
ers—staff members from other divisions of the university, students and their 
parents, and former students of the university have all contributed richly 
to the building of the curriculum. 

In her synthesis of the first eight years of the General College, Dr. Spafford 
has outlined the objectives and needs of this new type of a two-year college. 
“The program of the General College is built on the philosophy that edu- 
cation should help people to live richly and fully in all the relationships of 
life, and to meet the many and varied problems of living in ways satisfying 
to themselves and society.” It is designed to offer students the chance to 
procure a general college education, different from, and complementary to, 
special training for a job, for a profession, or for scholarship in a particular 
field of knowledge. President Coffman of the University of Minnesota has 
expressed his concern for the curricular needs of students as follows: 


The study of our situation showed that there were several groups of students whose 
interests and needs were not being cared for by the existing colleges of the university. 
Furthermore, it showed that the differentiation of the materials of instruction has been 
carried to such a point that it is practically impossible for a student to receive an 
overview or a general view of any field of human learning. 


The General College curriculum has been planned to “experiment with 
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a new program of instruction which involves the revamping, reorganizing and 
reevaluating of materials of instruction, with a view to familiarizing students 
more with the world in which they are to live and which uses techniques of 
instruction which have not been regarded as pedagogically respectable in 
many colleges and universities,” 

With attention focused upon the needs and every-day problems of students, 
the General College planned comprehensive areas as the center of curriculum 
organization and comprehensive examinations as the official measure of 
progress. The core courses of each comprehensive area centered around life 
activities, thus enabling students to gain experience in meeting situations in 
the same manner as people outside the school face real-life problems. The 
comprehensive areas as set up for 1940-41 were as follows: Individual Orien- 
tation; Home-Life Orientation; Social-Civic Orientation; Vocational Orien- 
tation; Biological Sciences; General Arts; Human Development Studies; 
Literature, Speech, and Writing Studies; Physical Science Studies. In 1942 
the requirements for the two-year degree of Associate in Arts were the com- 
pletion of 90 credits of work and the passing of 4 comprehensive examinations. 

In the final chapter of the book, the associate director comments upon the 
future of the General College. He believes that the flexibility of its program 
and the versatility of its staff combine to offer unusual opportunities for 
cooperation with the war effort and that the services the College may perform 
for the students, the university and the country are definite and significant. 
He suggests that it may operate as a receiving college for tryout programs 
in more specialized fields; or it may serve as an experimental college for 
various types of students and new types of courses; or it may introduce new 
courses of a semivocational and subprofessional nature to help fill the need 
for technicians and laboratory aides and for the semiprofessional occupations ; 
or it may continue its program of terminal general education. 

In the curriculum built up by the General College of the University of 
Minnesota there seems to be no place for revealed religion, nor is there any 
stress laid upon the teachings of the Gospel in connection with the treatment 
of ethical questions. The curriculum director is a “full-time, broad-gauged 
student of current human society with no other responsibilities than to keep 
the staff fully informed of social, economic, and political trends and their 
implications for teaching in all the areas of general education.” The objective 
is purely secular: “to reconstitute a world in which the higher values of the 
arts of peace may assume their rightful place.” 

College of New Rochelle. MorTHER GRACE. 


War AND Epucation. By Porter Sargent. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1943. 


Pp. 506. $4.00. 
This book is not about ‘war’ and “education,” as the author informs us 
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in his Introduction, but about “mental and emotional behavior as we interpret 
them from motor reactions, which are all that we can know.” So the reader is 
advised what to expect. There follow 500 pages of comments, quotations, 
news items, synopses, excerpts from books, periodicals, reports, describing the 
human scene of the last few years. All are roughly linked to the general notion 
that “education has been out of tune with the life the young have actually 
had to lead . . . Our present system must assume some of the responsibility 
for our present waste and wars” (p. 22). If the reader has missed or forgotten 
what has been said or published on education in recent years, he will find 
twenty-three pages of the Index to refresh his memory. This is the one distinct 
contribution of the volume. 

The author is the editor and publisher, since 1915, of the annual Handbook 
of Private Schools, which is not only a directory but each year includes the 
author’s comments on life and living. 

Like Mr. Leacock’s horseman, Mr. Sargent dashes off in all directions at 
once: Latin and static education; the income of the Anglican Church; the 
bogey of scholarship (p. 251) ; “Vitamins will win—the first step in raising 
intelligence is better feeding’ (p.317); “are our students trained in the 
scientific method of thought . . . does he love the great, round, wonderful, 
beautiful world, and the beautiful grass on its breast?” “Primitive man, 
down from the treetops brought with him the simian way of life . . . he kept 
his senses keen tracking down his food . . . therein reside the elements of the 
scientific attitude” ; and so on and so forth. ‘“The approach then is biological 
as well as neurological” (p. 16). Mr. Sargent does not seem to know that 
nothing comes from biology but biology. The biologist cannot determine 
the ultimate nature of life, nor standards and morals of life. And this new 
education, so propounded, will not save us from the waste of wars. 

Fordham University. M. J. F. 


Mes Ip£es EstHETIQUES. By Léon Daudet. Montréal: Editions Variétés, 

1943. 

In Mes Idées esthétiques Léon Daudet sets the stage for a variety show. 
He parades before us all the artists, writers, philosophers, musicians, painters 
whom he knew intimately during his long and extremely active life, either 
in person or through their works. He throws new light on Racine, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Goethe, Balzac, Rodin, Manet, Renoir, Wagner, Bizet and 
other masters. He even explains the unfathomable Baudelaire. The verve, 
life and imagery of the style of Daudet give to this work a certain attraction 
not found in regular didactic studies. He is wont to prove his point by the 
unfailing method of the anecdote, told as only a Frenchman can. It is ob- 
vious that the author chose the characters of his show from amongst those 


he admired most. 
Fordham University. Basite G. D’OvAKIL. 
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CANADIAN-AMERICAN' RELATIONS, 1875-1911. By Charles Callan 
Tansill. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1943. Pp. xviii, 507. $3.50. 
This volume provides a more detailed history of the major diplomatic con- 

troversies between the United States and Canada in the period from 1875 to 

1911 than has hitherto been available. Extraordinary skill and a thorough 

knowledge of a vast amount of source material is needed in order to unravel 

the tangled web of Canadian and Anglo-American diplomacy during these 
years. The issues involved were peculiarly interlocked and complicated. The 
fisheries question had been a source of irritation, misunderstanding and crisis 
ever since the days of the American Revolution. The Alaska boundary dis- 
pute and the fur seal fisheries question went back to the time of Russian 
colonizing activities in North America. Reciprocity and commercial union 
with the United States was a question of more recent origin, but each issue 
seriously affected the settlement of other issues, and failure to liquidate one 
controversy which divided the two North American neighbors frequently 
delayed or complicated the negotiations about another. Fisheries were inter- 
locked with reciprocity, and Canada tried to use its fishing banks to force 
commercial concessions from the United States, and Canadian irritation over 
the settlement of the Alaska boundary dispute was at least partly responsible 

for the defeat of reciprocity in 1911. 

In all these matters, Canada naturally took a North American point of 
view, and championed policies that would contribute best to her domestic, 
national interests. The mother country, on the other hand, began a policy of 
cultivating more friendly relations with the United States during these years 
when such issues as the Boer War, the open door in China, the Venezuelan 
controversies, and plans for an American canal through Panama were of 
major importance to British diplomacy. As a result, the settlement of Cana- 
dian-American controversies was complicated by sharp differences between the 
British imperial outlook and the Canadian Continental viewpoint, and it was 
not until after 1900 that Canada began moving perceptibly closer to the 
mother country. Lord Salisbury referred to Canada as “a coquettish girl with 
two suitors, playing off one against the other,” and John Hay described the 
Dominion as “a married flirt, ready to betray John Bull on any occasion, but 
holding him responsible for all her follies.” 

It must also be borne in mind that the twenty years after 1875 marked the 
Great Depression in Canada. The pall of hard times and a nation-wide 
pessimism hung over the Dominion. Her diplomacy must therefore be studied 
against “a dark background of economic maladjustment.” In a period of 
doubt and disillusionment, the close relation between politics and diplomacy 
is especially noticeable. The intemperate zeal of Canadian nationalists, the 
misrepresentation of issues by Dominion leaders for partisan advantage, the 
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political sabotage practiced in the American Congress and the latent anti- 
British prejudices of a large part of the American people, greatly affected the 
issues at stake between the two countries, and delayed their peaceful settle- 
ment. 

Admirably prepared for the task by his earlier studies, such as the bio- 
graphy of Secretary Bayard and a monograph on the reciprocity treaty of 
1854, Dr. Tansill has done a truly remarkable job. He has followed the 
delicate and extremely involved negotiations through an almost day-by-day 
account, and the result is a volume of unusual completeness and detail. It is 
based not only on a careful search of the documents in the public archives of 
Canada and the United States, but also on a great mass of private letters, 
memoirs and other papers of important public figures of the period. The foot- 
notes frequently are as interesting and significant as the text itself, and the 
narrative is lightened by excellent pen sketches of the leading actors, such 
as Hay, Root, Bayard, Lodge, Turner, Bryce, MacDonald, Tupper, Laurier 
and others. The method of treatment is topical, not chronological. 

It is impossible to do justice in a brief review to so detailed a study, but 
a few summary comments on the major questions considered in this volume 
may be offered in conclusion. The perennial and peculiarly irritating fisheries 
question has been most carefully reviewed, down to the final settlement by the 
Hague Tribunal, and new details have been added to a narrative that has 
long been difficult for historians to master. The controversy ended in the 
triumph of good sense and moderation, in a compromise which was neither a 
diplomatic defeat nor a great victory for the United States. 

The Alaska boundary question involves a mass of detail, and Dr. Tansill 
has handled it with complete mastery. The issue was aggravated by peculiar 
prejudices on both sides, and its final solution left much bad feeling in Canada, 
although the American case had real strength. It was unfortunate that 
Theodore Roosevelt never regarded the Alaska treaty as one which provided 
for arbitration, in spite of its reference to a settlement by “impartial jurists 
of repute.” Roosevelt relied on his “Three Musketeers,” Root, Lodge and 
Turner, to beat down Canadian and British opposition, and it was clear from 
the outset that they would vote as a unit regardless of the arguments pre- 
sented to the tribunal, and that American government would rely on political 
pressure rather than on the merits of its case. Dr. Tansill describes the 
pressures brought to bear on Prime Minister Balfour in order to avoid a 
possible deadlock, and it is clear that either Lansdowne or Balfour conveyed 
the desires of the British government to Lord Alverstone, the one English 
judge on the tribunal, whose vote proved decisive. 

The fur seal controversy, involving the historic question of freedom of the 
seas, had Bayard, Blaine and Salisbury as the chief actors in a conflict in which 
the British generally deferred to Canadian opinion. Settlement was delayed 
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for a time because of failure to dispose of the Alaska boundary matter, and 
in the end, the arbitration went against the claims of the United States, 
although effective measures were agreed upon eventually to preserve the 
seals from wholesale destruction. The negotiations for reciprocity and com- 
mercial union reveal many futile efforts by Canadian statesmen to get con- 
cessions from the United States in a time of economic stagnation in the 
Dominion. Prominent leaders of opinion talked about annexation by the 
United States as the ultimate destiny of Canada, and American businessmen, 
like S. J. Ritchie, were busy as lobbyists pulling political wires in Washington 
and Ottawa. Ritchie’s exchanges with MacDonald fill several volumes of 
the latter’s Papers. The issue provoked prolonged and bitter party battles in 
Canada, and the Conservatives, committed historically to their National 
Policy, did their best to fasten the stigma of disloyalty upon the Liberal 
Opposition because of the latter’s somewhat confused views on reciprocity. 
After 1900, Canada emerged so rapidly from the depression of the preceding 
two decades that Laurier optimistically declared that ““The Twentieth Cen- 
tury belongs to Canada,” and when an offer of reciprocity finally came in 
1911 from Washington, it was rejected by the Canadian voters. 

This volume is one of the series, sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, on the relations of Canada and the United States. 
It is a masterpiece of thorough historical scholarship. 

Oberlin College. Cari WITTKE. 


AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN AcTION. By Richard W. Van Alstyne. Stanford 
University, California: The Stanford University Press, 1944. Pp. xvi, 702. 
$5.00. 

This volume is a product of the war spirit that makes it so difficult for 
professors to write objective history. Some of the chapters in this “case book” 
in American Diplomatic History might well have been written under the 
inspiration of the O.W.I., or perhaps with the aid of George Creel who 
prepared for the public mind the prescriptions that were thought necessary 
during the eventful years from 1917 to 1919. 

In recent years historians have made many careful investigations into the 
vast mass of data dealing with the reasons why America went to war in 1917. 
Some of the monographs that were written as a result of this intensive study 
have been sharply critical of the policy of the President who led us into war, 
and many pungent remarks were directed against such warhawks as Secretary 
Lansing, Colonel House and Walter Hines Page. Professor Van Alstyne 
deplores this criticism, and endeavors to prove that America’s entry into the 
First World War was a step dictated by stern necessity. 

It seems apparent to him that in 1914 Germany was an aggressive 
militaristic nation with plans for expansion that made conflict with America 
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inevitable. Despite the fact that the allies of Germany were either weak or 
unfaithful and her standing army inferior even to that of France, Professor 
Van Alstyne apparently believes that in 1914 Germany nursed dreams of 
world conquest. If she had emerged from the First World War a victor, 
albeit an exhausted victor, she would have been a grave menace to American 
security. In 1916 the United States began a naval program designed to place 
us on an equality with Great Britain. A preparedness campaign, reluctantly 
acquiesced in by President Wilson, was providing America with additional 
sinews of war. But these preparations would not have been sufficient to 
prevent German military might from crushing the United States in the event 
that the Allied Powers went down to defeat in 1917-1918. The Kaiser had 
marked America as his next victim, and no matter how badly Germany had 
been battered in her desperate encounter with the Allies, she could in some 
mysterious manner move across the broad Atlantic and conquer our craven 
and unprepared country. 

After selling America short in this unimpressive manner, Professor Van 
Alstyne paints Secretary Bryan as an amateur diplomat from the Middle 
West with a foolish faith in America’s ability to pursue an independent 
course in foreign relations. Colonel House and Robert Lansing are made to 
appear as farseeing realists who knew that we could survive as a nation only 
with the assistance of a decadent Europe, and the hysterical Walter Hines 
Page becomes a prophet who nearly cries out in vain in the desert of American 
ignorance. 

In order to present a picture of German depravity and Allied sanctity, 
the author gives a badly twisted account of the situation from 1914 to 1917. 
In his narrative of German submarine warfare, he admits that the American 
note of February 10, 1915, was not in accordance with prevailing principles 
of international law, and then he makes the startling statement that President 
Wilson’s stand in this regard was based upon a “higher law” that was similar 
to that invoked by Senator Seward in the days before the American Civil 
War. It is interesting to note that these invocations always lead to war. 

Every student of submarine warfare knows that the most important 
question that gave serious concern to our Department of State was the one 
connected with the treatment of armed merchantmen. The acceptance by 
Lansing of the German contention that armed merchant ships are ships of 
war and the State Department memorandum of January 18, 1916, which 
incorporated this viewpoint, brought America almost to the parting of the 
ways with Great Britain. It was only the timely intervention of Celonel 
House that prevented serious trouble between the two governments. 

Professor Van Alstyne makes no mention of the controversy over armed 
merchant ships, and he is discreetly silent with reference to Secretary Lansing’s 
strange behavior in preparing a memorandum for Congressional use in which 
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a decision of John Marshall was completely garbled. Any device to get 
America into the war was apparently justified. 

His account of British interference with American commerce sounds like 
a paraphrase of the specious notes that Sir Edward Grey sent to our Depart- 
ment of State whenever he thought it necessary to answer one of our sharp 
notes protesting against British infractions of international law. The author’s 
final comment upon Anglo-American friction during the years from 1914 to 
1917 is illuminating. He is firmly of the conviction that we had no case 
against Great Britain of any kind. Our “library lawyers” in the Department 
of State thought we had a good case and our numerous notes to the British 
Foreign Office indicate that we pushed this case very strongly. The British 
Foreign Office believed that we had a case and that was the reason why they 
were so worried about our notes. But Professor Van Alstyne, with the aid of 
a moth-eaten opinion of Hunter Miller, is certain that both our Department 
of State and the British Foreign Office were mistaken about American rights 
and the whole controversy was much ado about nothing. 

After reading these chapters on the First World War, the reader knows 
in advance what the author will say about America’s entry into the present 
conflict. Once again it is made apparent that America is too weak to stand 
alone in a wicked world. We need the aid of tottering empires in order 
that we can present a strong front against aggression. Our defensive frontiers 
are located all over Europe or stretch from North Africa to the jungles of 
Burma. There seems to be no fear in Professor Van Alstyne’s mind that we 
may seriously weaken our military strength in the defense of these farflung 
frontiers, or that, far-called, our navies may “melt away.” America’s destiny 
appears now to be in the hands of people in every clime and in every walk 
of life. In carrying out Woodrow Wilson’s dictum that America should be 
“the servant of the world,” we have paid so little attention to our own 
household that we have lost all pride in it. 

But Americans should not be too depressed after reading this latest book 
on American foreign policy. Action along foreign frontiers will increase the 
average American’s knowledge of geography, and intimate association with 
fervid nationalists like Joseph Stalin may inculcate a small amount of 
patriotism in some American breasts. Such crumbs of comfort should be 
highly prized. 

Fordham University. CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL. 


AMERICAN FREETHOUGHT, 1860-1914. By Sidney Warren, Ph.D. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 257. $3.25. 
As a contrast to the prevalent religious indifference of today, Dr. Warren 
has presented an account of the movements which were opposed in varying 
degrees to religious beliefs, in the period from 1860 to 1914. The study is 
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limited to the United States, but the connection between European and Ameri- 
can freethought is made sufficiently clear. Practically all shades of free- 
thought are discussed, from mild agnosticism to the most hostile forms of 
atheism, the latter carrying on active campaigns to rid America of every form 
of religious belief. 

In general, it may be said that a sympathetic evaluation is accorded free- 
thought. The treatment of the topic made it necessary that more be said 
concerning its tenets than of those held by religious groups. In general, the 
freethinkers accepted only the “scientific” method in determining the validity 
of reasoning; they believed only that which was provable by “science”; they 
affirmed the intelligibility of the universe, but did not attribute that quality 
to immanent creation; ethical standards, they maintained, had no relation 
to a Supreme Being; and they held that no aid or encouragement of any 
kind should be given to the Church by the State (p. 20). The freethinkers 
denied that they were simply destructive; they maintained that they were 
thinking of a world in which the spirit of scientific inquiry would prevail ; 
they were opposed to what they termed the “futility” of prayer, and proposed 
instead the intelligent use of hand and brain; they considered religion a 
restraint rather than an enlivening influence. Few of them became as famous 
as Robert G. Ingersoll, of course, but the number of those who emulated 
him was large enough to keep the movement very active in the period treated, 
particularly from 1865 to 1900. 

The Free Religious Association, organized in Boston in 1867, attracted 
many followers, who “held that the essential purpose of religion was social 
and humanitarian” and who, in the “tradition of Emerson and Parker, cen- 
sured Christianity for substituting creed for truth” (p. 99). The Index, 
which became the official organ of the Free Religious Association, carried 
on a vigorous educational campaign from its first issue in 1870 until it 
suspended publication in 1886. It demanded that a “free” religion supplant 
the Christian religion. Francis E. Abbot, editor of The Index, believed that 
Christianity would have to be uprooted, before Free Religion, stressing the 
welfare of mankind rather than the salvation of the individual soul, would 
be able to function effectively. —The members of the Association opposed the 
Catholic school system, since the teachings of that system stressed a future 
life; they opposed the Bible in any school, since although they saw in the 
Book much to venerate, there was also much in it, they believed, of error, 
and it was definitely not, in their opinion, divinely inspired (p. 104). 

Another anti-religious periodical, The Truth Seeker, considered “the 
church and religion to be the ultimate cause of labor’s [sad] plight,” since 
religion “‘made the workers content to remain in that station of life in which 


it had pleased God to put them” (p. 120). 
Freethinkers often expressed themselves freely on points other than those 
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religious. Samuel Putnam, who despised the idea of majority rule as practiced 
in this country, declared that rule by the majority resulted in less liberty 
here than was enjoyed by the citizens of various other nations. In his opinion, 
the tyranny of majority was more oppressive than that of a king (p. 133). 
An entire chapter is devoted to the relationship between socialism and free- 
thought ; the attacks of professed atheists on all forms of religion receive due 
attention, and in the final chapter, there is an account of the religious attack 
on freethought, with most of the material drawn from Protestant sources. 
A lengthy bibliography attests to the amount of literature available on the 
subject. Since the study, while apparently sympathetic to freethought, as has 
been mentioned, does not advocate it as a religious attitude, the book may be 
definitely recommended as a comprehensive exposition of a very important 
movement in our national life. 
Loyola University, Chicago. Pau KINIERY. 


BIOGRAPHY 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. By Adrienne Koch. Wood- 
bridge Prize Essay 1942-43. Number 14 of the Columbia Studies in 
American Culture. New York: Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. 
xiv, 208. $2.50. 

JEFFERSON AND THE Press. By Frank L. Mott. Journalism Monographs 
Number 2. Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State University Press, 1943. 


Pp. 65. $1.00. 

Dr. Koch’s monograph is a scholarly presentation of Thomas Jefferson’s 
philosophic outlook. Being particularly concerned with Jefferson’s intellec- 
tual lineage, the author took great pains to familiarize herself with those 
writers whose influence upon Jefferson’s thinking seems to be borne out by 
the composition of his libraries. Contrary to Gilbert Chinard, Dr. Koch 
concentrates her attention on the philosophic basis of Jefferson’s political 
thought rather than on his political ideas proper. Only the third and last 
part of her study deals with the theory of society which is expounded in Jef- 
ferson’s various writings and to a large extent also inspired his political 
actions. 

Dr. Koch offers a faithful statement rather than an evaluation of Jef- 
ferson’s somewhat dilettantish and shallow speculations on philosophical and 
theological problems. The merit of the book lies in the author’s successful 
attempt to retrace Jefferson’s complex lines of reasoning. Dr. Koch points 
out Jefferson’s reluctance to carry his views to extremes. She dwells at great 
length on the French influence upon Jefferson. The second part of the book 
is a thoroughgoing discussion of the French doctrine of ideology, the relation- 
ship of Jefferson’s own thought to the ideological school, and the issue of 
materialism, as seen by Cabanis and Holbach on the one side and Jefferson 
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on the other. But she is no less anxious to elaborate the limits of the French 
influence. Special attention should be called to her thesis on Jefferson’s “‘con- 
servative materialism” (pp. 83ff). Miss Koch goes so far as to assert that 
materialism was for Jefferson a heuristic principle rather than a philosophic 
position (p. 36). Very much to the point are her remarks on the different 
atmospheres pervading French and English deism, and the definitely English 
character of Jefferson’s deistic belief. No less appropriate is her emphasis on 
the Stoic element of Jefferson’s moral philosophy. 

In reviewing Jefferson’s political theory, Miss Koch implicitly rejects the 
view which pictures Jefferson as a doctrinaire as to the form of government. 
In fact, Jefferson’s dictum that “the excellence of every government is its 
adaptation to the state of those who are governed by it” clearly indicates his 
regard for the interrelationship between the habits of a people and its system 
of government. However, the author fails to interpret the implications of 
this political relativism in the light of the views which Jefferson held on the 
respective merits of the agrarian and the industrial society. 

Miss Koch takes no notice of the controversy on Cardinal Bellarmine’s 
alleged influence on Jefferson. In fact, she does not even mention the name 
of Bellarmine. Nor does she discuss the role of the education which Jefferson 
received at the College of William and Mary, in the formation of his philo- 
sophic outlook, a question touched upon by J. J. Walsh in his Education of 
the Founding Fathers. 

Dr. Mott’s monograph Jefferson and the Press, is an able discussion of the 
question whether the contradictions in Jefferson’s ideas and actions concerning 
the press are of an apparent character, or indicative of a real inconsistency 
in Jefferson’s attitude. The author comes to the conclusion that Jefferson 
adhered throughout his life to the principle of the freedom of the press as 
most suitable to the newspaper’s function in the public life of a free people, 
but was deeply disappointed in the actual performance of a free press. In- 
sofar as this disappointment reflects on Jefferson’s conception of the nature 
of man, Dr. Mott’s study throws additional light on a problem which is per- 
tinently discussed also in Miss Koch’s book. Dr. Mott’s quotations from 
Jefferson’s letters convincingly illustrate the pessimistic strand in Jefferson’s 
belief in man which is overlooked by the more naive Jeffersonians. 

New School for Social Research, New York. Ericu Huta. 


DANIEL Carro_t, A FRAMER OF THE CONSTITUTION. By Sister Mary V. 
Geiger. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 
1943. Pp. 210. 

Daniel Carroll has suffered an historical eclipse due to the “dynamic per- 
sonality” of his cousin, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, and the numerous 
biographies of his brother, John, the first Archbishop of Baltimore. 
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In this scholarly but brief reconstruction of Daniel’s life, Sister Mary V. 
Geiger has shown reason why Daniel Carroll should be better known. The 
first chapter discusses Daniel’s genealogical background. This chapter in con- 
nection with the Appendix (Biographical Notes of Daniel Carroll Descend- 
ants as Indicated on Charts I & II) will be welcomed by those interested in 
Carroll history as well as by the students of First Families of Maryland. The 
chapter contains a thorough account of the various Carroll possessions in 
property, real and personal. The second chapter, “Personal Life,” indicates 
that Daniel by his liberal education abroad and his experience as a prosperous 
Maryland aristocrat was well equipped for his work in forming the govern- 
ment of Maryland and the nascent Nation. Chapters three, four, five and six 
respectively study Daniel Carroll as A Maryland Figure, In the Continental 
Congress, In the Federal Convention, Representative and Commissioner of 
the Federal City. 

In this short dissertation the author has sketched the significant features of 
Daniel Carroll’s life—his personal contacts with the Maryland gentry through 
family ties and business dealing; his marriage into the Carroll family of 
Annapolis; his interest in land companies; his European education. He is 
portrayed as a councilor, senator, delegate of Maryland to the Continental 
Congress and to the Federal Convention, representative from Maryland to 
the newly elected Congress and lastly Commissioner of the Federal City. 
Daniel Carroll was one of the foremost economic stabilizers who provided 
the Revolutionary Army with material necessities. He was a champion of a 
strong federal authority as opposed to States’ rights. He served on the Con- 
tinental Congress committees of foreign affairs, worked on its financial prob- 
lems and organized its efforts to secure supplies and to prosecute the war. 
The author brings out the important fact that it was not Bishop John Carroll 
but his brother, Daniel, who was instrumental in bringing about the first 
amendment to the Constitution. 

This is a fact-packed, painstaking, scholarly work. The annotated bibli- 
ography is excellent. 

St. Andrew-on-Hudson. CuHaries W. REINHARDT. 


OresTES BROWNSON: YANKEE, RADICAL, CATHOLIC. By Theodore May- 
nard. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. 429. $3.00. 
Interest in the life and work of Orestes Brownson has been growing. The 

past five years have seen the appearance of such books as Arthur M. 

Schlesinger’s Orestes Brownson: A Pilgrim’s Progress (1939) and Doran 

Whalen’s Granite for God’s House (1941). 

Theodore Maynard comes to the field with a background that suits him 
eminently to deal with Brownson and his times. Himself a convert, Mr. 

Maynard three years ago wrote The Story of American Catholicism, which 
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provides the general backgrounds against which to study more specifically the 
contributions of important figures and movements in the history of Catholi- 
cism in this country. In this book his effort is to give a balanced story of 
Brownson’s ideas and life, for he feels that satisfactory as is Mr. Schlesinger’s 
volume for the early part of Brownson’s career, it fails to put sufficient 
emphasis on his life within the Church, the last thirty years of his very active 
and tumultuous life. Doran Whalen’s book, he suggests, is often partisan, 
“sheer invention,” and a novel rather than a biography. 

Undoubtedly there will be those who will feel that the present volume is 
not the definitive biography. There are so many aspects to Brownson and 
such a prodigious amount of material and he became embroiled in so many 
controversies that possibly the last word on him cannot be written for many 
years. His collected Works—those twenty closely printed and formidable 
volumes—and the source materials at the University of Notre Dame and in 
the Paulist Archives alone provide such a wealth of material that perspective 
and balance become a very difficult accomplishment. 

Late in his life Brownson wrote, “I wish to do something for my age 
similar to what St. Augustine did in his Civitate Dei for his age and St. 
Thomas in his Contra Gentiles for his age.” But as one reads Brownson’s 
life one cannot help feeling a sense of waste, of waste partially because of 
the time in which he lived (perhaps it is true that only a truculent man could 
have performed his special function) but also because of his own particular 
personality. 

In the labyrinthine vagaries of his early life, Mr. Maynard sees a pattern, 
an underlying consistency. As in the case of Hecker, Brownson’s close friend, 
the initial steps of approach to the Catholic Church were through social re- 
form. Perhaps the role of Brownson as a social and political philosopher and 
his deep hatred of industrialism have not been sufficiently stressed. 

The author traces Brownson’s progress through Presbyterianism, through 
his escape from Calvinism into Universalism, through his turning to Uni- 
tarianism and his becoming a prophet of The Church of the Future. His 
part in the Transcendental Movement is not disproportionately over- 
emphasized. In 1844 Brownson’s friends considered that his entrance into 
the Catholic Church was intellectual suicide. But certainly for him Catholi- 
cism was not a refuge, for now his real battles began. Van Wyck Brooks’s 
description of Brownson as too Catholic for the Yankees and too Yankee for 
the Catholics summarizes a part—though not all—of the problems which 
faced him. He carried with him into the Church a good deal of the rigid 
Puritan spirit. Further, he had to learn much of his Catholic theology while 
he expounded it. Indeed, he came to see and to acknowledge that it was a 
pity that he was obliged to become a Catholic controversialist before he was 


thoroughly prepared for the role. 
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When he first got inside the Church he immediately became more positive 
and aggressive than ever; and this belligerency extended even to his personal 
behavior. Violently he stated in the most unqualified terms that there was 
no salvation outside the Church and he was simply unable to see any good 
at all in Protestantism. Catholics themselves he found “latitudinarian.” 
Then, just as suddenly, he lapsed into an extreme liberalism and began to put 
Catholic doctrine in such very minimizing terms as to be virtually whittling 
it down. Again he reverted to his first rigid and uncompromising position 
and recanted his previous liberalism; then again very few contemporary 
Catholics were orthodox enough to satisfy him. He exchanged liberalism 
for a very un-Catholic illiberality. 

Whatever his position was, his language tended to be immoderate; and 
sometimes one suspects that it was largely his language that was extreme 
rather than his thought, so that, as Mr. Maynard well says, he almost always 
conveys an impression of something excessive and even eccentric. Brownson’s 
notion was that truth to be convincing must be put baldly, or that a man 
could not be telling the truth unless he bellowed it. He indeed pulverized 
opponents by his logic, without persuading them. It is rather that Brownson 
looked for an error to confute instead of trying to find whether there might 
not be an imperfectly apprehended truth which, once explained, would lead 
men of good will to complete truth. He had a power which, in its own way, 
has seldom been paralleled, but he was deficient in the kind of strength that 
can be subtle and make due discrimination. But his importance is that he 
often has magnificent things to say, especially when he could be induced to 
treat religion in the less narrowly controversial manner. 

One of the special virtues of the book is that a portrait of Brownson as 
a patriot, a social thinker, and as a political philosopher emerges. His 
political testament, The American Republic, in which his striking constitu- 
tional theory gives him his title to be remembered as a political philosopher, 
was called by Woodrow Wilson the most masterly work on the American 
Constitution. 

As to the common charge of ontologism, Maynard feels that it is unsubstan- 
tiated, and that it was brought at all was due to Brownson’s marvelous gift 
for making enemies. Here again the language problem is not unimportant, 
for he either used Scholastic Latin terms im a special sense of his own or 
invented English terms that were unfamiliar. “He was indeed an ontologist, 
but it was—as usual—in a sense of his own.” 

There will be disagreement over this study, and that, too, would not 
surprise Brownson. But Theodore Maynard has performed a very valuable 
service in writing the book, and it is to be hoped that he will produce more 
volumes of special studies in the history of American Catholicism. 

Groton School. JouHN Pick. 
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CLEMENCEAU. By Geoffrey Bruun. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 

1943. Pp. x, 225. $3.00. 

To anyone who wants to acquire real knowledge of the French Third 
Republic in the most pleasant manner possible this book may be commended 
in the warmest terms. Not only was Clemenceau in public life through 
every phase of the Republic’s existence up to the beginning of the last and 
most unfortunate one: he was an incarnation of it so far as any one man 
could contain within himself elements of the sharply contending ideals and 
forces that made the Third Republic’s life so complicated and so feverish. 
Those who speak and write so glibly of “the two Frances,” as though the 
France of old tradition had gone on living beside and quite apart from the 
“new” France that emerged a century and a half ago, may find not a little 
of the old France in Clemenceau, the great radical of the new, Clemenceau 
the enemy of privilege and the enemy of the Church. Colonel Bonsal, who 
offers some enlightening anecdotes regarding the Tiger in Unfinished Busi- 
ness, notes how he was loved and cherished by the members of a religious 
order who nursed him in his last years. At any rate, his was a very engaging 
personality. Cynical, yet ready to sacrifice himself; wily but very gallant, 
too; bemired too often by his participation in unsavory politics, but con- 
sistently the friend of liberalism in its changing garbs; materialistic in his 
philosophy, yet not without respect for the Church which he abused; every- 
where and at all times the devoted son of France, Clemenceau blended 
within himself most of the virtues and vices of the greater part of his country- 
men, and stood out as their most significant leader since Thiers’ time. Another 
side of him, an egotistical, “lone wolf” side, which made him not only the 
assassin of cabinets but a man incapable of normal family life, was very 
much his own. 

The editors of the Makers of Modern Europe series made a happy choice 
indeed when they assigned Clemenceau to Professor Bruun. To understand 
and delineate such a man as Clemenceau, to sketch his passage for half a 
century through the mazes and recurring scandals of French politics, the 
stern days of France’s war effort, and the continual wrestling bouts of the 
Peace Conference in 1919, was a task for no one but a patient and detached 
scholar, endowed with keen insight, a sense for the essential, and the ability 
to carry his readers with him through the medium of an enticing style. That 
Professor Bruun has long possessed all of these qualifications is no news 
to those who take pleasure in reading modern history. It is to be hoped and 
expected that through this book the circle of his readers will be still more 
enlarged. There will be criticism here and there, of course. At this particu- 
lar juncture some may regret that Professor Bruun’s pronounced ability to 
compress his material without depriving it of its vital essence is less evident 
in his chapter on the Peace Conference than elsewhere. Perhaps, again, he 
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is too much inclined to feel that tout comprendre, c'est tout pardonner. Thus 
many people may feel that Clemenceau gets off too easily for his political 
misdeeds prior to 1893, and that his latest biographer is apt to measure him 
too much as he showed up at his finest hour. But it is an amiable habit with 
biographers to leave for historians, working in a colder light, a more stern 
appraisal of some of their subjects’ delinquencies. And there is no hero 
worship here: instead a much needed, scholarly, sympathetic, and really 
distinguished portrait of a great Frenchman. 
Wesleyan University. Hersert C. F. Bett. 


PéTAIN: VERDUN TO VicHy. By Francis Martel. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Company, 1943. Pp. 226. $2.50. 

Distaste for this shallow, ill-tempered and wholly superfluous book implies 
no inclination to rush to the defense of either Marshal Pétain as a person 
or the Vichy regime. Pending that final judgment of history which must 
await the fulness of evidence and the cooling of passions, a provisional estimate 
of the Vichy record as an amalgam of dishonorable blundering and the tragic 
mistakes of good intentions will be agreed on by most of those who have fol- 
lowed the events and taken pains to unravel their meaning. The facts that 
M. Martel reports are not new; what is new in his report is not based on 
facts. M. Martel accuses Pétain of evolving from a mediocre self-seeker of 
autocratic temper into a betrayer of his country and a blackmailer of the 
Allies; of having achieved a senile triumph of megalomania and revenge for 
the frustrations of his middle age by selling out France to Hitler. What M. 
Martel concentrates on is not the events and results but the Marshal’s mental 
processes. What are M. Martel’s credentials? He claims a somewhat vague 
and distant friendship between his family and Major Pétain, surviving as a 
bowing acquaintance between himself and the Marshal. What are M. Mar- 
tel’s proofs? He offers none. He is a mind reader. His method is borrowed 
secondhand from the historical novelist. He emulates those omniscient re- 
constructors who give us verbatim reports of what Queen Elizabeth dreamed 
after the execution of Essex, of the musings of Gustavus Adolphus on his 
camp bed before Liitzen, of what Napoleon whispered to Marie-Louise when 
they retired for the night. But a really canny practitioner of such retro- 
spective second sight would at least aim at the plausible, and would hardly 
commit to paper the following: “The Marshal was not above a small hope 
that this condition [the post-Versailles weakness of the German army] would 
not always obtain, that sooner or later Germany’s armies would reorganize 
and expand and that Germany’s suicidal ambition would send her once again 
over the French frontiers, there to be annihilated by the perfect organization 
of the French defense” (p. 190). M. Martel likes this one so well that he 
repeats it, with verbal variations, three times. 
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The book is too dull to achieve popularity. It deserves attention solely on 
account of its origin in a certain temper prevalent among a section of exiled 
Frenchmen, hence as a reminder of what is the least admirable of French 
traits: that unwillingness to forgive which is as un-Christian as it is unpolitic. 
The goings on at Algiers and elsewhere recall only too painfully how the most 
statesmanlike departure in nineteenth-century French history, the initial at- 
tempt of Louis XVIII to integrate the accomplished facts of the Revolution 
with the monarchy, was wrecked within three or four years by the relentless 
haters on both Right and Left. It is not only the Bourbons who make a point 
of refusing to learn and to forget. 

Nassau, Bahamas. EUGENE BAGGER. 


AN IrisH JoURNEY. By Sean O’Faolain. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., Inc., 1943. Pp. 308. $3.50. 

First published abroad in 1940, this report of one man’s reactions to what 
he saw and heard during a travel tour of a few months before the war is part 
guide book, part social criticism, principally autobiography. The attempt 
to make an impressionistic report on the state of the nation into a biography 
of Ireland herself does not quite come off. The national interests are limited 
to sports, politics and religion, the author objects; but the book is equally 
limited. He seems to agree with complaints about the cost and range of 
the new educational schemes; yet he defends higher salaries for teachers and 
wider plans. He supports foreign investments by native business; but de- 
plores the strangulation which comes from uncontrolled branching out into 
industry. The true beauty of the country is held to be non-urban; he clings 
romantically to the scenes of Cork and Dublin. In portraying innate incon- 
sistency in all that he considers—as English reviewers have pointed out—he 
does more, which they failed to observe. His own inconsistency is always 
apparent, especially in such a typical passage as: “A dead, lousy, flea-bitten, 
snoring pig of a town, that I cannot think of without going soft like a 
woman.” He adds that this is “all Ireland.” 

There are some sound comments on the lack of good literature (with 
melodrama and “rubbishy” novels prevailing), of art, of libraries (none of 
which, he regrets, seems to know of his own books), of sound thinking (most 
people fail to speak his language). There is good scorn for leadership by 
“warm-hearted, heedless, arrogant’”’ men; but only nostalgic musing for the 
dead days before 1916. There is strong condemnation of “ambition evaporat- 
ing into resignation”; but no explanation, and no qualification of the latter 
term. There is an excellent journalistic report on the basis of the quarrel 
between free and British-held Ireland, parted by social, religious and economic 


barriers. 
Fordham University. JaMEs Epwarp Tosin. 
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GIvE JOAN A Sworp. By Sister M. Thérése. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1944. Pp. 98. $1.50. 

Sister Thérése’s first book of poetry, Now There Is Beauty (1940), did 
not impress me as being one that was quite certain of its range and technique. 
“his second collection shows that she has, to a great extent, overcome both 
of these defects. There is a command of melody and thought here, a sureness 
of touch that is not seen in her first publication. The poet seems to have 
mastered her art; to have attained her poetic majority. 

Sister Thérése is alertly aware, profoundly interested in all that goes on 
around her in the vast world outside of her own religious environment. For 
in these pages one catches memorable glimpses of her trip to Europe in the 
summer of ‘939 to be present at her brother’s first Mass in the Papal Crypt 
in the Catacombs of St. Callistus on the Appian Way. 

There are several lyrics which I would like to quote. But most of them 
are far too lengthy. I shall, however, give a part of the long and lovely 
“In Westminster Abbey.” In a prefatory note to the verses we are told that 
“in the east walk of the cloisters, near the chapter-house, long ago a little 
girl was buried. Her tomb bears the simple inscription, ‘Jane Lister, dear 
childe.’ ” 

It opens with this exquisite stanza: 


Here with the poets’ dust and the dust of kings 
I sought for you that day, 

Questioned each shadow in the storied nave 
To find the place you lay. 

In the chapel paved with princes I leaned low 
To scan each marble row, 

Searching the tombs of king and queen 

To see if a small child had crept between. 
Beneath the old south transept’s lyric line 

I sought a word or sign — 

But Chaucer’s singing dust slept on unstirred, 
Spenser would speak no word, 

Nor any jeweled queen bend down to tell 
The secret of your cell. 


Nevertheless, Sister Thérése continues her search, and 


. in the cloisters where the old monks lie 
Swathed in their long cloaks, smiling at the sky — 
A merry company 
Where any wondering child would love to be — 
There where the stars have worn the gray walls thin, 
I found the little stone that locks you in. 
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The conclusion affirms that at the last great call when the great and the wise 
of the Abbey shall rise, 


Little Jane Lister, you shall lead them all 
At the archangel’s nod 
Skipping and singing up the clouds to God. 


This poem reveals Sister Thérése at her best, and is an example of some of 
the splendid and uplifting pages awaiting her readers. 

Other poems which I found beautifully and touchingly done are, “Wings,” 
“Solesmes,” “Prayer for the Pontiff,” “Fra Angelico’s Annunciation,” and 
“I Go to Bethlehem.” 

Whatever blemishes may be found in the book are few and of minor 
importance. They are soon forgotten and overlooked because of the general 
excellence of Sister Thérése’s work. 

The volume is a decided addition to contemporary Catholic poetry; it 
amply proves that cultured Catholic poets are able to write religious verse 


of a superior grade. 


Loyola University, New Orleans, La. CHARLES J. QuiRK. 
Y 


In Towns AND LittLE Towns. By Leonard Feeney. New York: The 
America Press, 1943. (Fourth Edition.) Pp. 113. $2.00. 
Though time has impaired the freshness of some of the verses in this, 
Father Feeney’s first book of poetry (now in its fourth edition), there are still 


a number which it has not touched. These are just as pleasing and fragrant 
as when they originally appeared. I believe that Father Feeney is a better 
poet when, in one of his more serious moods, he writes such deeply moving 
poems as “An Elegy for the Jesuit Graveyard at Woodstock,” “Angelicus,” 
for the feast of St. Thomas Aquinas, “The Way of the Cross” (a 
poem to be remembered and treasured), and his magnificent, “A Priest’s 
Offertory.” To substantiate what I say, I give his “Way of the Cross” in 
full, and quote from the first section of “A Priest’s Offertory.” 


THe WAy OF THE Cross 
Along the dark aisles 

Of the chapel dim, 
The little lame girl 

Drags her withered limb. 


And all alone she searches 
The shadows on the walls 

To find the three pictures 
Where Jesus falls. 


THE Priest’s OFFERTORY 


Had I whiter host to give, 
In snowier garments wouldst Thou live. 
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Thine were a chalice rich and old, 

Had I a better thing than gold. 

Thy wine-press would know the sweet 
Warm treading of an angel’s feet. 

Thy wheatfields were grown afar 

In the soft meadow-land of star. 

If priceless linen could I buy, 

Upon such linen wouldst thou lie; 
Something more virginal than bees 
Would spin Thee purer lights than these. 
I'd, going, borrowing, take a hymn 

From the white, born-singing Seraphim. 
I'd plunder beauty in the night, 
Star-stripping yonder worlds of light, 
I'd color-strip each wondrous, rare 
High-blooming, low-blooming, radiant there 
Refolded flower, firm and fair 

In a green-valleyed everywhere. 
(Christ’s Mother! Attend this feast. 
Gift-load to-day His giftless priest.) 


In his gayer moments Father Feeney is not always successful or happy in 
handling his subjects. Reminiscent as some of these are of the manner of 
Joyce Kilmer, they seem at times forced, and approach very near to being 
saccharine. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, La. CuHares J. Quirk. 


CoronaL. By Paul Claudel. Rendered into English by Sister Mary David, 
S.S.N.D. New York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1943. Pp. 257. $2.75. 
Almost thirty years after its publication in French, Sr. M. David succeeds 

in rendering the breath-paused versiculi and odd rhymes of Claudel’s Corona 

benignitatis anni Dei quite adequately as far as Claudel remains himself in 
the boundaries of an average devotion (The portraits of the Apostles, the 

Stations of the Cross). But when he rises to the gigantic heights of spiri- 

tuality, where dogma, liturgy and mysticism blend to that famous Claudelian 

unity, alas, the dove can not follow the eagle. The translation is not aware 
that in “Jésus se manifeste . . . dans le rayonnement de |’Epiphanie,” rayon- 
nement means the beaming extension of Christ’s glory to the gentiles, and 
puts: “Jesus... shows Himself... in Epiphany’s gay fire.” The tremendum 
of Claudel’s idea is completely misunderstood, when “Elle entend le nom de 

Jésus dans sa bouche et elle frémit,” is rendered by: “She quivers with joy 

like ice” (p. 45). With the mystical conception that illumination partly 

means sadness of not corresponding sufficiently to Grace as an infused wisdom, 

Claudel calls the Holy Spirit: “Désespoir de ne point faire assez et vision de 

Votre blame!’ The evasive translation puts: “Spirit . . ., whence arises . . . 

not loath of action (!), but seeking escape from visions of Thy displeasure 
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(p. 55). A similar case occurs, when Claudel says of the angels praising God: 
“Tls sont ... la Préface de la messe,” and the translation has: “The chain of 
seraphs proclaims (!) the Preface of the Mass.” (p. 169). 

Summarizing, where Claudel is strong, the translation is ‘‘sweet”; where 
the original expressions are daring and keen, cautious and belittling circum- 
locutions take place; where Claudel’s notorious humor breaks through, a 
timid approach takes the plaster out of the stones. Thus, Claudel calls the 
Magi “de petits souverains coloniaux”; translation: “their realms in small 
boundaries framed” (p. 25). With all these divergences from the original, 
one likes the translation, particularly when the translator’s emotion covers 
almost the poet’s enthusiasm: 

O God, I hear within me my wild soul weeping and singing! 
So long as it still is day and the night delays, 


I hear within me my soul like a bird giving praise, 
All alone and eager for flight, like a swallow up winging (p. 67). 


Catholic University. H. A. HATZFELD. 


Tue Earuiest ENGLISH Portry. By Charles W. Kennedy. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1943. Pp. xiii, 375. $3.00. 
The name of Charles W. Kennedy, Murray Professor of English at Prince- 
ton University, has for many years stood for two things in the minds of his 


readers: fine critical scholarship in the field of Anglo-Saxon Literature, and 
a communicative enthusiasm for the beauty of that literature. These two 
qualities are not always found together, and their combination in Professor 
Kennedy has enabled many booklovers who are not, strictly speaking, scholars 
to gain an appreciation of the artistic shaping and the living power of our 
earliest English writings. He has published several books of translations of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, such as Beowulf and The Caedmonian Poems, in which 
his modern renditions are set in a framework of accurate but not too recondite 
comment. Each of these works is concerned with a limited topic, leading the 
reader to desire a more comprehensive view of the whole of a fascinating 
field. For this reason his latest book is doubly welcome. The Earliest English 
Poetry is, according to its subtitle, “A critical survey of the poetry written 
before the Norman Conquest, with illustrative translations.” 

This book offers a concise, thorough and rapidly moving synthesis of the 
critical work done in this difficult subject by experts, past and contemporary. 
The most remarkable thing about this achievement, however, is the way in 
which the technical material has been made subservient to the spirit of en- 
thusiasm for the intrinsic qualities of the literature under discussion. Scholar- 
ship is here the handmaid of art. The pages glow with the reflected beauty 
of the original, which Professor Kennedy’s own style seems to have caught, 
not only when he is actually translating but even when he is commenting. 
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Brief phrases flash his meaning, as when he speaks of the “flinty simplicity” 
of ancient fragments; whole paragraphs of restrained yet sonorous writing 
convey the cumulative impression of many thoughts, like those which close 
each of his finely rounded chapters. This living and artistic presentation 
reveals, as no amount of discussion could do, the true nature of the literature 
of which he writes. The translations with which he generously illustrates his 
meaning are done into a verse form close enough to the original to catch its 
beat. In this connection, however, arises a question which expresses a regret: 
why did the author in several places use prose as his medium of translation, 
even in works which he had already partially rendered into verse? The effect 
is a little confusing; though perhaps the inconsistency might not even be 
noticed by one not acquainted with the originals. 

His passing remarks are more than comments; they are revelations, guides, 
or, at need, warnings. He reveals, for instance, how wide-flung was the 
pattern of influences, Scandinavian, Roman, Oriental, Celtic, at work upon 
Anglo-Saxon singers and “book-men.” He offers a guide for further study in 
such matters as analogues, borrowings, parallels with later writings, both 
English and foreign; his discussions are constantly enriched by comparisons 
with the more familiar literature of a later day. His warnings are directed 
largely at specialists, those, for instance, who go to “unjustifiable lengths” in 
their “dissections” of problem poems. Professor Kennedy does not dissect; 
he unifies, he enjoys, he pays reverence. 

From the point of view of fundamentals deeper even than art or scholarship 
the book is satisfying. It recognizes and brings into the open a fact of which 
Old English literature is in itself strong evidence: that it is the supernatural 
action of the Church upon the human spirit that raises human art to its highest 
level. This message has a peculiar fitness for our own day. The greater part 
of Old English poetry was written in the midst of war and disaster, and it is 
perhaps as true now as it was then that it was “only in the Church, amid 
these distractions of civil life, that art and letters could flourish, and men 
and women find quietude of spirit.” 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart. MotHeER WILLIAMS. 


Mary - VERSE IN MEISTERGESANG. By Sister Mary Juliana Schroeder. 
(Studies in German, vol. XVI.) Washington: The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1942. Pp. xiv, 283. $3.00. 

This dissertation does not treat of a farfetched, dry-as-dust topic, nor in- 
vestigate a quaint or obscure feature of a worn-out field of medieval research. 
It opens wide a new door to the study of the late Middle Ages and furnishes 
a wealth of new material which bids fair to throw fresh light on weighty 
MHG problems, literary and historic. For obvious reasons the German 
philologist has never paid more than necessary attention to other than the 
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conventional religious aspects of the late Middle Ages. Yet tremendous un- 
tapped resources of material await the patient research worker who should 
dig into these unexplored strata. Well aware of this, the Catholic University 
of America has repeatedly made exceptional and incisive contributions in the 
field of late medieval literature. The dissertation under discussion is of value 
if only because it brings into focus the literary, historical and theological 
aspects of the recurrence of the Virgin Mary theme in the literature of the 
late MHG era, particularly in the early Meistergesang up to 1520. While 
the post-Reformation aspect of this period has been rather thoroughly in- 
vestigated, the pre-Reformation phases are still partly unexplored. Now, the 
author’s work helps clarify medieval religious ideas and customs and the 
changes they underwent in the veneration of the Blessed Virgin, as instanced 
in the Marian devotions, prayers, hymns and festivities. The influence of the 
Mary-Verse upon the MHG Meistergesang is ably documented by a wealth 
of material culled from 470 poetical documents, MSS and early prints. Of 
particular value is a group of MSS which appears here the first time (MSS 
Berlin 411, Breslau IV F88B, Dresden 13). In the editorial technique the 
author fortunately follows the precepts of the nonstandardizing school, so 
that these texts will be of further use for the study of the Schrifttum and its 
various phases. In view of the mass of material and the difficult character of 
the unpublished texts, anyone familiar with MHG writings will appreciate 
the problems the author had to face. It is accordingly an agreeable surprise 
to observe how few are the typographical errors that crept in (e.g., p. 261, 
they :thet; p. 203, ait:zit; p. 207, wilde:milde; p. 265, antlica:antlicz). As 
a minor desideratum, only loosely connected with the investigation, one might 
perhaps like to have seen the seventy-two epithets of Mary tied in with the 
history of the number 72, which played such an interesting role from the 
times of the LXX to the end of the Middle Ages. As a whole, the work is 
a most valuable and welcome contribution to medieval history and literature. 
Hunter College, New York. Cari SELMER. 


PREFIGURATIONS IN MEISTERGESANG. ‘Types from the Bible and Nature. 
By Clarence William Friedman. (Studies in German, vol. XVIII.) 
Washington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America, 1943. Pp. 
xiii, 153. $2.50. 

History of religious thought among the masses of people and the common 
man’s concept of church and religion, or, as Georg Schreiber aptly calls it, 
Volksfrommigkeit, has been the object of scholarly investigation for the last 
twenty years, in Europe (Miinster) as well as in this country. The present 
dissertation covers problems of the same background and analyzes types and 
prefigurations applied in the German Meistergesang. Of particular value is 
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the introductory chapter dealing with the historical development of the pre- 
figurations, where the author delves into its (Eastern) origin, scrutinizes its 
gradual assimilation by Western mentality and discusses its use in the works 
of such men as St. Augustine, Cassian, Isidore of Seville, Rabanus Maurus, 
Strabo, Notker, Hugh (and Adam) of St. Victor, Honorius of Autun, Rupert 
of Deutz, etc. The essence of medieval books, like the physiologus and the 
lapidaries, certain characteristic aspects of the Biblia Pauperum, the Biblia 
Picturata, the breviaries and the Book of Hours, as well as the place of Virgil, 
Horace and Sybilla in religious literature now appear in a new light. After 
reaching its climax in the twelfth to fifteenth centuries, typology slowly yielded 
to the counteracting forces of the Renaissance period. The main chapter 
of the thesis is a minute analysis of the use of prefiguration by the German 
Meistersinger and its application to the Trinity, Christ, the Blessed Virgin 
and the Sacraments. On the evidence of published and unpublished material— 
several precious manuscripts appear here for the first time—the author 
examines the use of typology common to the works of all Meistersinger of 
the pre-Reformation period. After the Reformation, the Catholic Meister- 
singer quite in keeping with Scholastic theology, still continue to use pre- 
figurations merely for the purpose of teaching doctrines, whereas their Pro- 
testant colleagues had extended their use to impart moral lessons and em- 
ployed them, too, in the service of controversy and polemic theology. 

The usual handicap in an exhaustive study of a problem of this type is the 
inaccessibility of so much material that may still be waiting to be published. 
In the present instance, however, there is no doubt that no future additional 
material can seriously affect the cogent deductions of this thesis. A valuable 
Bibliography and helpful Index—which latter, in view of the mass of material, 
might well be more comprehensive—conclude this study. Sound in method 
and clear in presentation, it is a worthy companion to the valuable disserta- 
tions which have been coming from the Catholic University in recent years. 

Hunter College of the City of New York. Cart SELMER. 


Tue Lire or Saint Dominic in OLp FRENCH Verse. Critically edited by 
Warren Francis Manning. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1944. 
(Harvard Studies in Romance Languages, 20). Pp. xiii, 358. $4.00. 
This critical edition of the only life of Saint Dominic existing in Old 

French verse is of particular interest to philologists. Two versions of the life, 

found in manuscripts at the Municipal Library at Arras and at the 

Bibliothéque Nationale, respectively, form the basis of the critical text of this 

Old French poem which consists of 5368 lines of octosyllabic verse. Professor 

Manning’s clear exposition of the critical apparatus employed displays the 

technical familiarity of the experienced scholar and his careful investigation, 
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reported in ten chapters, has yielded very definite and valuable conclusions. 

After collating the Vie saint Dominique with each of the twelve Latin lives 
of the saint, Professor Manning traces the provenience of the Arras and Paris 
MSS to an original which was dependent on the Vita of Petrus Ferrandi, 
written about 1235. Marshaling all of the documentary evidence gleaned from 
a penetrating analysis of the versification, hiatus, elision, enclisis, morphological 
data, and dialectal and other linguistic phenomena of the two MSS, the editor 
argues convincingly that, while the scribes were both from Picardy, one from 
the vicinity of Arras and the other from the Walloon border, the author of the 
Vie was probably a native of Beauvais and a Dominican, perhaps of the 
monastery of Saint Jacques at Paris. He suggests that the purpose of the 
author was to write the life of Saint Dominic in the vernacular for the 
edification of those not understanding Latin, possibly for a community of 
Béguines. He concludes further according to internal and external evidence 
that the original of this Old French poem was written between the years 1256 
and 1259. Appendix A contains the abridgment of 840 lines of the Arras 
MS reduced to 120 lines in the Paris MS; appendix B, a brief description 
and classification of each of the thirteen French prose lives and one mystery 
play on Saint Dominic, dating from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
A well-arranged glossary and an index of proper names are added merits of 
the edition. The variants appear conveniently as footnotes, but notes involving 
further commentary follow the text. These are for the most part adequate, 
although not entirely satisfactory; e.g., one looks in vain for the editor’s 
comment concerning the distinction which the author makes between proiere 
and oroison (lines 3633 and 3634). 

As one would expect in a revised edition, the misprints are few. The hyper- 
critical reader might question the reference to the early (Charpentier) edition 
of Du Cange. However, these are matters of such minor importance that they 
cannot affect the substantial value of the work. As an excellent model for a 
critical edition, Professor Manning’s book may be recommended in the words 
borrowed from the unknown author of the Vie: 


Que on n’i sace que reprendre 

Et que cascuns i puisce aprendre 

Bon example quant le liront, 

Et quant el livre garderont (Verses 203-207). 


Historians and hagiographers also should find this volume beneficial. The 
Vie itself is a significant contribution to the history of ideas, for its tripartite 
organization reflects the metaphysical outlook of the medieval Christian for 
whom the problems of his immediate and present existence were inextricably 
bound up with the facts of his origin and destiny. Moreover, a comparison of 
the content and the vocabulary of this Vie with those of the contemporary 
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Chansons de Geste reveals particular differences between the learned and the 
popular religious conceptions. Although, according to R. F. Bennett (The 
Early Dominicans, Cambridge U. Press, 1937), Saint Dominic is “the most 
unresponsive of historical figures,” this simple Old French poem helps one to 
catch a glimpse of the spiritual power of “the greatest organizer that has 
ever trod this earth after Our Lord Jesus Christ,” as Pére Mandonnet calls 
him. The definitive biography of the great founder of the Order of Preachers 
is yet to be written. The scholar who is to undertake such a task will find 
indispensable material in the profound research study of Professor Manning. 
College Misericordia, Dallas, Pa. SisTER MARIANNA GILDEA. 


THE Herirace oF Spain. By Nicholson B. Adams. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1943. Pp. 331. $2.50. 

In an interesting style Dr. Adams essays to add one more book on the 
culture of Spain. Before him Allison Peers and Henry Dwight Sedgwick have 
produced similar syntheses. Dr. Adams’ interests and studies are mainly 
literary and linguistic; and for this reason the professor of language will 
welcome The Heritage of Spain as an introductory manual. Not so the 
professor of history, for Dr. Adams writes his history with sketchy gen- 
eralizations not always supported by the authorities he recommends. The 
history after 1898 is too often adorned with perky adjectives and careless 
disregard of facts; and it is incomprehensible to this reviewer how Dr. Adams, 
after listing Fernan de Guerra, Pérez Pujol, Gonzalez Palencia, Altamira 
and Ballesteros, could be satisfied with Herbert Matthews, Mendizabal 
Villalba, Cardoza, Bernanos, Thomas J. Hamilton and Alvarez del Vayo as 
sources. 

Dr. Adams’ forte is literature; and here he is on much more solid ground. 
He gives a fairly well-balanced panorama of Spanish literature. While he 
quite evidently loves and admires this, it cannot be said that he conveys to the 
reader the qualities of Spanish genius in this field—the quality of its poetic 
climate, the majesty of its prose, the depth of its thought, the grace of its 
courteous phrase, the fine irony of its realism and the world-canvas of its 
human scene. Less writing about the writers and more quotations from them 
would have won the reader to his own enthusiasm which is real if somewhat 
stifled. There is an absence of discussion of the legal, philosophical and 
theological glory of Spain, much of which is highly literary, and no mention 
at all of the wonderful list of chroniclers and historians who can hardly be 
matched in Europe. 

The major weakness of this book is that of so many other books in similar 
vein. The distinguishing characteristic of Spanish culture is that it is an 
integrated whole. It is the child of Greece and Rome, of Aristotle and Plato, 
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of Juvenal and Seneca, but it is also the child of the New Testament, of 
St. Paul and St. John, expressed through the blend of so many different 
peoples. It is humane and it considers nothing human foreign to it, but it 
embraces also the Divine in man and any study of it is truncated if this is not 
made clear. 

No one who studies Spain can escape this conclusion. Dr. Adams himself 
really does not. He is not able to present it in writing but he conveys something 
of it in the pictures selected to illustrate his text: the lovely rhythms of 
Sorolla, the Visagra Gate of Toledo, the Zubaran and the Murillos and the 
Goyas, the portraits of Lope de Vega, Cervantes, Calderén, of Blasco Ibafiez 


and Valle-Inclan. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. M. R. MappeEn. 


CLIMATES OF TRAGEDY. By William Van O’Connor. Baton Rouge: 

Louisiana State University Press, 1943. Pp. 155. $1.75. 

As a vigorous reminder that great tragedy has always been written in 
periods when men in general have respected the individual, have been aware 
of the vast dignity and destiny of man, and have been able to look directly 
at the fact of evil and the necessity of suffering, Mr. O’Connor’s book is 
sound and praiseworthy. He has confined himself to a consideration of Greek 
and English tragic drama and he is interested in scrutinizing the well-estab- 
lished facts about this literature rather than in contributing new information. 
His study has freshness and genuine vitality, however, as a result of his con- 
tinual reference to contemporary attitudes and dramatic effort. Particularly 
interesting is his chapter on poetic diction with its many penetrating com- 
ments on the recent experiments with poetic drama. 

The argument of Climates of Tragedy inevitably suggests a key problem, 
that of the relationship of the artist, particularly the dramatist, to the society 
in which he works. Mr. O’Connor has shied away from this problem. This 
omission does not seriously affect the validity of much that he says but it is 
disappointing. The argument would have been strengthened by more adver- 
tence to actual stage conditions, to the manners and tastes of audiences, and 
to the effect of an inherited story on both the dramatic imagination and the 
popular appreciation. 

Perhaps a more pertinent criticism of Mr. O’Connor is that his generaliza- 
tions in this study are not altogether happily phrased. Sweeping generalizations 
in themselves may be a legitimate device for the author’s purpose; and yet one 
could wish that the impression was not so frequently given that literature 
is produced by an age rather than by an individual. It is precisely because of 
this unfortunate and doubtless unintentional impression that one desires more 
probing into the relationship of the artist to his cultural background. There 
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is, too, an excessive glibness in Mr. O’Connor’s characterizations of particular 
literary periods. Perhaps the most glaring example in the book is to be found 
in this remarkable sentence: “The nature of man, once the theology of the 
medieval system was put aside, was seen as complex.”’ Even the sharpest critics 
of the Schoolmen and the most unsympathetic readers of medieval literature 
rarely find Aquinas and Dante simple. 

According to the preface, this book was finished in considerable haste. One 
understands the difficulties of the man of letters in a world at war but never- 
theless two strictures on Mr. O’Connor’s style must be made. In the first 
place, he shows too much fondness for cloudy words, a penchant illustrated 
by such a sentence as this: “Understanding, or if one will, spirit, may be 
thought of as the moral focus of an individual born of the reaction of the 
psyche to the ‘ambient forces’ about it.” In the second place, the author’s 
transitions from one theme to another could be handled with much more 


clarity. 
New Orleans. Grover CRONIN, JR. 


ENGLISH INSTITUTE ANNUAL: 1942. Edited by Rudolf Kirk. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1943. Pp. xiii, 207. $2.50. 
The fourth, and for the time being, the last compilation of papers delivered 
and discussed at the yearly meetings of American literary scholars is devoted 
to questions of biography, authorship and personality in literature. For the 


general reader, those on the “ethics of interpretation” in biography by two 
Shelley scholars, André Maurois and Newman I. White, will prove inter- 
esting in their statements and in their debate form. Maurois agrees with 
Gosse in asking for a “faithful portrait” of the subject, “isolated on a plain 
background . . . in familiar surroundings” or set against an elaborate his- 
torical panorama. It is the task of the biographer to define his margins and 
to heed them. No source of information should be neglected, and contra- 
dictory statements must be weighed with care. Distillation of correspondence 
is permitted, but not suppression. The great difficulties lie in keeping inter- 
pretation of facts this side of invention; in avoiding subjective didacticism, 
yet maintaining respect for the chief figure. Essentially White stands in 
agreement, although he is more outspoken in his defense of the moderns and 
in his scorn for the medieval and Renaissance contributions. Each paper con- 
tains effective illustrations of the biographer in action, drawing upon personal 
experience in actual composition. 

Scholarly papers discuss the difficulties of authenticating autograph manu- 
scripts (Giles Dawson talks on the proof drawn from similarity and dissimi- 
larity in the hand of the same man, illustrating from Ben Jonson and others 
and announcing a possible new Shakespeare signature) ; of determining the 
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authorship of anonymous plays (Gerald Bentley evaluates the reliability of 
contemporary sources for identification purposes and offers supplements to his 
Jacobean Drama) ; and of defining the canon of an author’s works (Herbert 
Davis illuminates some problems associated with the sprawling accretion of 
titles to current Swift bibliography). 

A similar division of interest is to be found in the earlier volumes of the 
series, in which much profit awaits the student and scholar, librarian and 
serious non-academic reader. Outstanding are the papers by Carl Van Doren 
(“Choosing a Topic for Research”), James M. Osborn (“The Search for 
English Literary Documents”—one of the most pleasant in the entire project), 
Howard Lowry (“The Literature of the Nineteenth Century and the 
Modern Scholar’), published in 1939; by René Wellek (‘Periods and 
Monuments in Literary History”), Randolph G. Adams (“‘Who Uses a 
Library of Rare Books?”’), Walter L. Pforzheimer (“Copyright and Scholar- 
ship”), published in 1940; and by René Wellek (‘“The Parallelism Between 
Literature and the Arts”), Madeleine Doran (“An Evaluation of Evidence 
in Shakespearean Textual Criticism”), Fredson Bowers (“The Headline in 
Early Books”), published in 1941. Other articles on bibliography, textual 
criticism, aesthetics, philology, the history of thought and American literature 
are also valuable by virtue of the reactions which reading must stimulate. 

Fordham University. James Epwarp ToBIN. 


Essays IN Honor oF ALBERT FEUILLERAT. Edited by Henri M. Peyre. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1943. Pp. vi, 294. $2.50. 

Eighteen articles, all of them good, some excellent, compose this book of 
unusual and sustained interest. With his wonted thoroughness and brilliant 
knowledge, Professor Chinard disproves the generally accepted interpretation 
of some pensées of Pascal, and finds the source of many of his moral and 
political ideas in Hobbes. Professor Morehouse reviews the attacks of Vol- 
taire upon Pascal in the light of the human aspects of the problem, and 
probably comes nearer than many recent critics to a true appreciation of the 
reasons behind the respective attitudes of the two writers. Professor Lan- 
caster, drawing on his unique knowledge, writes a witty and highly docu- 
mented study on the horse in seventeenth century drama. Professor Peyre 
contributes a remarkable article on Renan and Lamartine which establishes 
conclusively that the poet had a great and, on some points, decisive influence 
in shaping Renan’s philosophical and literary ideas. Professor Torrey builds 
a rather convincing case against J. J. Rousseau in the much-debated affair 
with Grimm and Diderot. Examining anew the available documents, par- 
ticularly the Memoirs of Mme. d’Epinay and the lashing criticism of Mrs. 
MacDonald, he is forced to admit a greater degree of culpability than was 
heretofore attributed to Rousseau. 
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In an article which fortunately succeeds in avoiding the dryness of this 
type of research and is interesting as well as instructive, Professor J. Seznec 
studies the influence exerted on Flaubert’s La tentation de St. Antoine by 
the life of Apollonius of Tyana published by Chassang in 1862. Seznec also 
notes throughout the various versions of Flaubert important variations and 
deviations from the text of Philostratus and of Chassang, dictated by his 
exacting aesthetic consciousness. Henri Focillon, who died recently, leaving 
the memory of one of the finest students of the history of art, analyzes with 
an admirable artistic sense, delicacy of feeling and a rare perfection of ex- 
pression, a painting by Daumier, L’Emeute. He finds in it a visionary quality 
which contrasts with Daumier’s usual technique derived from an amused, 
sometimes cynical, but always realistic appreciation of human kind. Balzac 
offers occasionally a similar contrast. Professor Baldensperger, who has had 
the good fortune of a friendship with l’abbé Bremond, has discovered in 
Grey Eminence of Aldous Huxley many traits borrowed from the works of 
Bremond. He was able to find in the library of the University of California 
the very books of Bremond drawn on by Huxley in the preparation of his 
biography. Baldensperger notes, at the same time, a regrettable incompre- 
hension of some aspects of France, particularly concerning peasant life. A 
rather challenging article by Professor Lipari could well be a turning point 
in literary criticism concerning Boccaccio. The author contends that Boc- 
caccio still belongs to the school of the Dolce Stil nuovo; that the Decameron 
is allegorical in character; that Fiammetta, like Beatrice and Laura, is a 
purely allegorical person. Lipari’s arguments, based on the structure of the 
Decameron, on the explanations of Boccaccio, on the nature of his personages, 
are ingenious in the extreme, but will appear to many as somewhat fallacious. 
Other articles by Karl Young, recently deceased, Gustave Cohen, Bates, 
Brooke, Raymond T. Hill, Boorsch, Allison, Fowlie and Kenneth Cornell 
make up this well-rounded volume. ‘There is also a useful bibliography of 
the works of Albert Feuillerat. 

Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 


SUZANNE ET LES JEUNES HOMMES; LA PASSION DE JOSEPH PASQUIER. 
Par Georges Duhamel. Montreal: Editions de l’Arbre, 1943. Pp. 283; 
269. $1.25 each. 

These two volumes are respectively the ninth and the tenth of the chronicle 
of the Pasquier family, a series of the type called roman-fleuve or panoramic 
novel, of which Les hommes de bonne volonté by Jules Romains is perhaps 
the best-known example. We should, however, in regard to the Pasquier 
series, use the word panoramic in a restricted sense, for the author confines his 
observations strictly to the various members of the family. The continuity 
of the flow between one novel and another exists only in the fact that the 
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main character in one is related to the main character in the other; Suzanne, 
for instance, is the sister of Joseph. These novels therefore are not, as is 
perforce the case in most romans-fleuves, sociological studies; they do not 
present sociological problems and do not portray the struggle of an individual 
against his environment. 

Both Suzanne and La passion are practically plotless. Suzanne is the 
principal actress of a troupe which plays in an independent and unconven- 
tional theatre under the direction of Eric Vidame, a man of strong personality 
and original ideas. “Twenty-nine years old, and very beautiful, she is loved 
by a young painter, Philip Baudoin, also by his two younger brothers and 
perhaps by Vidame himself. But Suzanne, though sensitive and gentle, loves 
none of them; except for a fleeting vacillation and momentary surrender, she 
remains faithful to her profession. Her ever-dominant passion is the theatre. 
At the beginning of the novel, Joseph is a very successful businessman with 
interests in a variety of enterprises. He is a materialist who believes that 
the greatest satisfaction in life lies in acquiring possessions which others do 
not own or cannot acquire. Already as a child, in the first volume of the 
series, Le notaire du Havre, he had chosen the practical world of business 
after he had hardly completed his elementary education. He is not exactly 
dishonest, nor is he altogether honest. Endowed with an extraordinary energy, 
he lives at a frantic pace, helped by his secretary who is efficient as a machine 
and impermeable to his master’s abuses to the point of seeming unreal. He 
has been able to avoid “cleverly the snares of luck” until the day when he 
became obsessed with the desire of being elected to the Institut de France. 
For the first time in his life, he fails; his business acumen is thereby affected 
and he is faced with financial disaster. Thus begins the “passion” of Joseph 
Pasquier. 

Both novels are a study of heredity with the unavoidable conditioning of 
environment. Joseph has inherited his father’s egotism, his choleric fits, 
tempered by his mother’s industriousness and aggravated by the privations 
and poverty endured in his childhood. Suzanne also is an egotist. She has 
consecrated herself to the theatre; and by that is not meant the glory of 
success or the accumulation of wealth, but the drama, the exhilaration of 
impersonation. She exists only as an actress, and Duhamel has been able 
to oppose to this overpowering passion only the momentary attraction of a 
calm, normal life, in the wonderful and warm surroundings of the Baudoin’s 
estate. This is indeed one of the highlights of the novel, drawn with an 
exquisite delicacy of feeling and admirable talent for analysis of the confused 
agitation in Suzanne’s heart. The author is, perhaps more than any con- 
temporary writer, aware of the intangible forces which govern the individual, 
and which too often annihilate will power. 
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Both novels become interesting only after the first fifty pages, for the 
personalities involved develop slowly. Joseph particularly is powerfully 
drawn. The study of Suzanne is idyllic in spots and has the deceiving simplic- 
ity of symbolism. Duhamel’s style, on such occasions, attains lyrical loveliness. 
His appreciation of Suzanne’s beauty is that of an artist. Some of his figures 
of speech are reminiscent of the scientific laboratory where Duhamel, as a 
medical student, conducted experiments. These last works lack philosophical 
depth and the touching pathos associated with Duhamel’s sensitiveness, par- 
ticularly evident, for instance, in Le notaire du Havre. But the author’s 
great gift of sympathy for human nature and its sorrows, everywhere present, 
though subtly expressed, redeems whatever weakness of observation or lagging 
interest may occasionally creep into these pages. 

Fordham University. SANTINA C. VIAL. 


LE JEU RETROUVE. Par Marcel Raymond. Montreal: Editions de l’Arbre, 

1943. Pp. 239. $1.50. 

This is a study of many recent attempts to rejuvenate the technique of 
acting and stage scenery. For several centuries the French stage has suffered 
from a stilted, conventional and often ridiculous tradition, of which the 
Comédie Francaise was the sacred and ostentatious guardian. With the advent 
of the naturalistic drama the discrepancy between the solemn attitude and 
grandiloquence of the actors and the commonplace theme:, the simple, everyday 
words, became simply intolerable. Antoine is the venerable dean of all these 
modern reformers. The common denominator of their efforts seems to have 
been—and this is the key to the title of this study—to find again, after such 
a long interruption, the simple ways (/e jeu) of the medieval actors, and 
this communication between actors and spectators so obviously absent in the 
classical drama. 

This book, which has a preface by Gustave Cohen, an authority on the 
medieval stage, deals with ten stage directors who were also actors, many 
of whom have already left a great name—Copeau, Pitoéff, Dullin, Jouvet, 
Ghéon and others. Of particular interest to Catholic readers is the discussion 
of Ghéon, a convert who subsequently gave his whole life to a realization of 
the Catholic theatre. Although very informative, Le jeu retrouvé suffers 
from an irreparable weakness: the author confesses that he has never seen 
any of the acting or stage setting which he describes. His exposé deals more 
with theory than reality, and in such matters no one doubts that doctrines 
must be tested by their realizations. 

Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 
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THE NATURE AND Destiny or Man. A Christian Interpretation. Vol. II: 
Human Destiny. By Reinhold Niebuhr. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1943. Pp. xii, 329. $2.75. 

Spiritual writers have always insisted that there is no such thing as security 
in man’s climb towards heaven. No one may hope to live on a spiritual 
income. Rather the higher one ascends on the spiritual ladder the greater 
will be the crash if one falls. St. Paul (Phil. 3:13) states the truth point- 
edly: ‘Forgetting what is behind, I strain forward to what is before.” He 
feels that what has been accomplished will turn into a handicap if he should 
presume on it. In a race all depends on finishing first and not in leading. 
during the first lap. Again he warns (I Cor. 10:12): “Let him who thinks 
he stands take heed lest he fall.” 

Catholics have, however, never even in their darkest hours held that every 
saint must sin, that every best thing must become morally corrupt. Although 
they know that human virtue of itself will decline and that human frailness 
of itself can never be strong, they hold with the same St. Paul that in Christ 
they can do all things (Phil. 4:13). By God’s grace sin can be avoided, 
all but completely avoided. 

Professor Niebuhr disagrees. He would admit perhaps an ideal possibility 
that faith in God’s love might overcome all immediate insecurities of nature 
and history. But this is a mere possibility. All human creativity is corrupt. 
So thoroughgoing, indeed, is his pessimism that when treating of the sinless- 
ness of Christ, he tells us that we must deny the sinlessness of “every indi- 
vidual act of any actually historical character.”” Dr. Niebuhr holds that the 
awareness which saints have of sin is no illusion because sin expresses itself 
most terribly in its most subtle forms. His principles would seem to make 
of Christ the worst of sinners. No doubt the author would reject this con- 
clusion, yet no amount of dialectic will remove it. 

The present volume has as its special task the application to human history 
of the analysis of human nature developed in volume I. Fundamentally the 
outlook in Human Destiny is as dark as that of Human Nature. Only in 
its manner of expression is it somewhat more lightsome. 

For Professor Niebuhr all history and all historical characters are involved 
in a perennial defiance of the law of God. No force in history but the 
vicarious suffering of the representative of God, who is conceived as being 
“unconditioned” and consequently outside history, clarifies the obscurities of 
history and discloses the sovereignty of God in history. Reason cannot com- 
prehend the process which must be inwardly apprehended by faith. Sin is 
overcome by God’s mercy and not by human goodness. 
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If one were to ask Professor Niebuhr why God’s mercy can overcome sin 
by taking it upon Himself, whereas God’s grace cannot prevent man’s sin, 
he might have an answer. In these volumes aside from some remarks on 
“the powerlessness of goodness” the impossibility remains an ever-present 
assumption. 

The theologia perennis not only teaches the sinlessness of Christ but asserts 
that by God’s grace even a mere human being might attain this triumph, and 
in the case of the Virgin Mary did attain to it. Dedit potestatem filios Dei 
fieri. Admittedly perfect sinlessness is the great exception. Mankind is sin- 
ful: prone to sin and actually sinning. But here too Catholic thought can 
never be as black as a philosophy which is darkened by the theory of justifi- 
cation by faith alone and, no matter how much it is disavowed, by the 
Lutheran teaching of the complete corruption of human nature. The doctrine 
of the distinction between mortal and venial sin which is lightly dismissed in 
this treatise would also if properly understood become a useful corrective. 
All men are sinners, as Holy Scripture clearly teaches. Moreover all men are 
potentially grievous sinners, potentially monsters of crime. But it is a cal- 
umny to say that all men are monsters. With the ordinary divine assistance 
which is never wanting many resist monstrous crimes, mortal sins and even 
fully deliberate venial sin. Barring a very special grace however no one may 
hope to avoid daily venial sins. But even with venial sin, especially with those 
of surprise, a life of grace is possible in the soul. What a distorted picture 
of the world of souls one must have if one thinks that all must expect to com- 
mit serious faults. Incidentally these considerations prove what a bulwark 
Catholics have in their doctrine of grace which has been worked out carefully 
through the centuries with an eye to Revelation and not without attention 
to the facts of human nature. Probably Professor Niebuhr’s most deepseated 
objection to this Catholic doctrine is that it can lead to an exasperating moral- 
ism, to a holier-than-thou attitude. But properly understood and with proper 
insistence on the fact that “of ourselves we can do nothing,” Catholic doc- 
trine should protect from, rather than lead to, such an attitude. The saints 
of course were tainted with no such a moralism. But their desperate humility 
is something quite different from the despair of Kierkegaard and Dr. Niebuhr 
who have failed to distinguish reprehensible from natural and inculpable fear. 
That this despair represents the full realization of the horror of sin is likewise 
untrue. This can only come in the form of Hebrews 6:6. 

From such presuppositions Professor Niebuhr’s view of the historical process 
may be summed up in his phrase: ‘““The Antichrist stands at the end of history 
to indicate that history cumulates rather than solves the essential problems 
of human existence” (318). So for him not only each life but each portion 
of history is found to stand in proud and rebellious contradiction to the divine 
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and eternal purpose. Just as the author cannot grasp the life of grace in the 
soul, so he cannot conceive what a real Church of God would mean. Israel 
identified itself too narrowly with the Divine will. The Christian Church 
identifies itself too closely with the Kingdom of God. All the glorious history 
of religion is forgotten, because, forsooth, all men are not saints. This is 
serious, but the great fault is that which prevents the author from under- 
standing his own soul. 

Nevertheless, this is a remarkable book. Dr. Niebuhr has reflected seriously 
on the problem of evil, and his reflections have value for Catholic thinkers. 
Above all his insights riddle the naive optimism of John Dewey and his fol- 
lowers. Although Catholics are far from thinking that all men are monsters 
and far from pessimism in their view of the future of the human race, they 
do know that some men through their own fault are monsters. They know 
that sin exists and that it has its tradition which marches through the world 
destroying innocence. They do not look for the early overthrow of this satanic 
kingdom. But of sin, as of Satan, they have no fear. They are strong in the 
communion of the saints, in the grace of God which comes with membership 
in the Body of Christ, and they are confident that the loving providence of 
an eternal Father does not abandon them even in this vale of tears. These 
powerful factors have improved mankind and will continue to do so even 
if sin and error and crime are never completely eliminated. 

A final word on the tendencies of Professor Niebuhr’s book. It represents, 
apparently, a first reaction to the certainty that liberalism is not dead. With 
the rise of Barthianism, Liberal Protestantism all but collapsed. World polit- 
ical chaos helped the process along so that even in liberal America, neo-ortho- 
doxy seemed about to triumph. Now Protestant theologians seem to be 
making again for the ark of liberalism. And this is a repentance which is not 
entirely evil. Whatever real merits the false mysticism of neo-orthodoxy pos- 
sessed will not be forgotten when all the chastened and relapsed liberals shall 
have returned to the fold of Schleiermacher and Ritschl. 

W oodstock College, Md. E. A. RYAN. 


RELATIONAL VALUE MEANINGS. By Bertram Emil Jessup. Eugene, Ore- 
gon: Oregon University Press, 1943. Pp. 175. $1.25. 

For several reasons this work is of interest. It is the dignified kind of state- 
ment that has become almost characteristic of American philosophical studies. 
Also, it goes over roads that these have made familiar, especially during the 
last thirty years. And it exemplifies on “value” an American approach and 
method which one may think not in every way the best. 

To take this last point first. The almost constant assumption of American 
students of “value” and “values” has been that this subject is a new one 
in philosophy, and was hardly treated, if at all treated, before the Austrian 
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philosophers of value took it up late in the last century. Perry, for instance, 
suggests this in his general theory. Mr. Jessup does not even hint that Plato 
is classical on the subject, or that Aristotle’s human philosophy has a word 
to say on it. Augustine, Aquinas and Bonaventure are not named. Then 
when the author arrives at the great moderns, no doubt he does well in passing 
by Descartes on this subject. Yet though he uses them I do not think he has 
entered sympathetically enough into the times and the setting of Hobbes’s 
and Spinoza’s works. Can either of these authors be understood on good and 
nature and end, unless his relation to Aristotle is seen? And when Mr. Jessup 
uses the Americans of today and yesterday, such as Dewey, Santayana, Urban 
and Perry, it is just possible that few readers will know sufficiently well the 
genesis of these men’s doctrines to understand them on value. 

In a way, this is a hard book to read, a condition imposed in part by the 
matter. It takes “value” to exist in a relation, say the relationship between 
a man and the things he desires. The question of the book then is, What are 
the meanings of this “relational value” ? 

Value in that sense is seen as a genus, and the problem is to find the many 
species and to say what each means, an extremely difficult task. The language 
also makes the reader work. Mr. Jessup speaks of “valuational meanings,” 
“subject value relation,” “‘object-object value meaning,” “standard value” 
and “definitive value,” and “relational absolute value meaning.” Lifted from 
their context these phrases are more difficult, but one wonders whether, even 
in a matter that is never easy, they are not unnecessarily hard. 

Mr. Jessup wants to examine certain propositions about value, and on the 
assumption that value occurs, no matter how, “only in a relational situation,” 
to find what would be its several meanings. 

His conclusion (p. 143) is that of the possibilities studied the most ac- 
ceptable is the one that takes value to be determined by a subjective act or 
attitude with both desire and feeling as constitutive elements. This answers 
best to “the data of value experience” and the law of noncontradiction. I 
wish the author had started right there: not with words or propositions, but 
with data. Then he might have gone on to see for instance how wise, and 
perhaps how Aristotelian, is the anti-Aristotelian Hobbes on preservation and 
end and nature and on the usage of “good” and “evil” when he says, in a 
quotation used by Mr. Jessup: “he that foreseeth the whole way to his 
preservation, which is the end that everyone by nature aimeth at, must also 
call it good, and the contrary evil.” 

Notre Dame University. Leo R. Warp. 


PHILOSOPHIES AT War. By Fulton J. Sheen. New York: Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons, 1943. Pp. 200. $2.00. 
In ten chapters Monsignor Sheen organizes his conception of world dis- 
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order and of the basic principles and attitudes of a new Christian order. The 
title indicates that the systems of beliefs that are in conflict today are more 
important than the nations at war. The author recognizes that the alignment 
of nations is not the same as the alignment of their philosophies of life, and 
that the nations with the right on their side are not fully conscious of the 
true philosophy of life. He next lays bare the primary totalitarian tenets, 
their historical roots, some of their motivations, and some of their evil results. 
The secularist culture in the democracies and the superstitions of non- 
Christian liberalism are shown to be a false philosophy, clinging to the ship 
of truth in the democracies. Chapter the fourth becomes more positive by 
revealing the true Christian outlook on life, based on the primacy of the per- 
son, made in God’s image and redeemed by the Son of God, and so given an 
opportunity to restore himself to ordered dignity. The remaining chapters 
cover high points in a re-Christianized world: the place of the person in 
economics and politics, the Christian family and the Christian evaluation of 
life-giving sex, moral and religious education, the Christian psychological 
absolute in devotion to God, and Christian freedom of both person and of 
State under the law of God. The ninth chapter suggests that at the start 
of a new world league only those nations be admitted who believe in a moral 
order. The closing chapter, “On Whose Side Are We?” leaves us with the 
hope that after all we are on the side of God, and that we Americans are, 
like Simon, carrying the Cross of Christ to help bring salvation to the world, 
even though so many of us do not know that it is Christ whom we are 
bringing to save the. world. 

The merit of the book is in its method of presenting familiar ideas. This 
merit is triple: the philosopher’s skill in cutting clean down to principles and 
thinking in a framework of principles; the poet’s skill in illuminating these 
principles with sparkling imagery and dramatic illustration; and the fire of 
feeling of a lover of God. Add these three merits together and you have 
the quality of the book: a stirring piece of splendid Christian oratory. 
Loyola University, Chicago. BERNARD WUELLNER. 


Man AND His Works. By Edward Lee Thorndike. Cambridge, Mass.: 

Harvard University Press, 1943. Pp. 212. $2.50. 

This bodk consists of the William James public lectures, given at Harvard 
University in the fall and winter of 1942. Dr. Thorndike discusses the be- 
havior of man, a subject that was the prime interest of William James during 
a long and fruitful career in the field of psychology. Dr. Thorndike had 
been a student at Harvard when James was at the height of his fame, though 
he was then no longer the regular lecturer in psychology. Like James, Dr. 
Thorndike approaches the study of the mind from the side of physiology 
and animal behavior. Psychopathology and mysticism intrigued James, but 
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try as he might, the concepts and facts of physiology always dominated his 
explanations and theories. The same is evident in these lectures. 

The two opening lectures summarize what the author thinks nature and 
nurture contribute to the mind of man. The genes of the mind and mind’s 
modification by his stimulus-response-repetition-reward learning process in- 
dicate how deeply rooted are the concepts of physiology and animal behavior 
in his description of man. He does use such terms as motivation and tele- 
ology, but never in any explanatory sense; and his analysis of emotion is 
characteristically behavioristic. He still seems convinced that the laws of 
learning are more emotional than cognitive. Certainly it is easier for the 
behaviorist to describe learning in affective language than in cognitive lan- 
guage, but is not a necessary criterion of truth. 

In the third lecture Dr. Thorndike gives a brief account of the influence 
of psychology on man’s relationships to his fellow men. The conclusion is 
the same as in the description of man’s personal equipment. Some of this 
behavior is accounted for by the genes of the mind and some by the modifica- 
tions of learning. And both of these types of behavior are fundamentally the 
same. They consist of millions of complex stimulus-response (S-R) connec- 
tions. He is not very complimentary to man’s intelligence in this chapter, 
for he sees man rather as a creature of instincts and physiological condition- 
ing than as a properly motivated member of society. 

In the remaining seven lectures he makes practical application to various 
forms of psychological responses, such as language, rule, law, punishment 
and welfare. Here Dr. Thorndike makes some good observations on the 
need of a careful statistical study in each of these fields. He asserts that 
there has been altogether too much a priori acclaim of the facts that give 
point to certain theories regarding these social instruments and not enough 
gathering of data and sifting its value. This is only too true. On the other 
hand he falls into the error of all mere statistical study of human affairs. He 
would, like all positivists, make the natural equal to the positive and predict 
the future despite the freedom of man. 

In particular he favors boards of experts, as rulers, rather than a hierarchy 
of bosses, though he does not wish to eliminate the bosses. The boss should 
be the coordinator and keep the channels open for the dispatch of business. 
He holds no book for reactionaries in the concern of community welfare. 
Science should be permitted to continue adding to the luxury of living. There 
is less harm in this than in a return to the horse-and-buggy type of living. 
For example, he deems it more beneficial for the community to be engaged 
in listening to the radio than in listening to vicious village gossip. Such 
pointed illustrations make his lectures interesting reading. Nor are they eve 
wanting in clearness and forthright expression. 

Woodstock College. JosePH C. GLoseE. 
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Miuitrary PsycHotocy. By Norman C. Meier. Foreword by Lt. Gen. 
Ben Lear. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943. Pp. xx, 395. $3.00. 
Military psychology, as understood in this work, comprises two sets of 

problems: those referring to attitudes and ideas in regard to the war in 

general and all that war implies, and those which are of particular relevance 
to the conduct of military enterprises, such as the mental adjustment and 
equipment of the individual soldier, leader or officer, and the psychological 
factors determining the outcome of military actions. The author writes 
neither for the psychologist nor for the student of special military problems. 

His purpose is to present a good general idea of the whole field for the 

average citizen and for the officer, educator and statesman. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first on “General Principles and 
Practices,” the second, in the form of four Appendices, on “Applications and 
Problems.” The first part contains eight chapters, of which the first and 
second discuss the causes of war and the psychological aspect of warfare. 
They roughly correspond to the first set of problems mentioned above. The 
other chapters deal with psychological questions which are directly related 
to warfare, such as morale, adaptation of skills, leadership in general and in 
combat situations. The matter is presented in a readable, nontechnical and 
informative manner. A valuable bibliography is added to each chapter. 

Though the book is well done, two criticisms must be made. It is strange 
that much space is given to problems, tests and situations involving a perfect 
functioning of the visual apparatus, whereas other sensory functions are 
hardly considered. The psychology of emotion also is perhaps too little 
discussed. 

More serious is another defect. Although “morale” is given detailed treat- 
ment, there is no mention of morals or of religious motivations. The author 
has listed many German works on military psychology, and characterized 
them briefly. This procedure is quite useful. It enables the reader to under- 
stand to what extent psychology has been put into the service of military 
affairs by the enemy. But he might, for example, have listed R. Dreiling’s 
book on the religious life of the soldier in the trenches; the book appeared 
not long after the first world war. And he should have referred to the 
moral attitude back of ‘‘morale” as well as to the importance religious ideas 
have, as experience shows, for the individual soldier. He mentions the 
chaplain twice; once as one among others who may be of assistance to the 
enlisted man in straightening out personal difficulties, the second time as 
being able to bolster morale. It would seem that the chaplain has other and 
more important functions, too. 

So far as it goes, however, this book should prove helpful and it can be 
recommended also to chaplains in the Armed Forces. 

Catholic University of America. RupDOoLF ALLERs. 
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HIsTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF DEVOTION TO THE Hoty NAME. By 
Peter R. Biasiotto, O.F.M. Saint Bonaventure, N. Y.: Saint Bonaventure 
College and Seminary, 1943. Pp. 189. $1.50. 

The author reveals inadvertently in the account of his life, which following 
academic custom he appends to his paper, a chain of circumstances reminiscent 
of certain nocturns in the Breviary. He received his high-school training in 
a school, Saint Joseph’s, operated by the Franciscan Fathers of the Province 
of the Most Holy Name of Jesus in Callicoon, N. Y. He later studied sacred 
theology at Holy Name College in Washington, D. C., and he was sent for 
graduate training to Innsbruck and the Fathers of the Society of Jesus. He 
has been for many years as a consequence under the protection of the Sacred 
Name the devotion to which he has made the subject of his doctoral research. 
It was suppression of the theological faculty at Innsbruck in 1938 by the 
hostile Nazi government which occasioned the completion of his work at the 
St. Anthony’s Athenaeum at Rome. 

Despite the formalistic procedure required by dissertation technique, 
Father Biasiotto has written a fascinating and readable paper in which he 
discusses the origin and correct interpretation of the IHS monogram, and 
the rise by successive stages of the devotion to the Holy Name in antiquity 
and through the Middle Ages. The parts played by Saints Bernardine of 
of Siena and John Capistrano in spreading the cultus and in proving its divine 
favor receive his particular attention. Properly so, of course. Still, as often 
happens in regard to historical themes, the ordinary reader can scarcely be 
supposed to possess from the outset such detailed information concerning the 
subject under discussion as the writer himself enjoys. A short panoramic 
paragraph of narrative concerned with Saint Bernardine and inserted earlier 
in the work than the thoroughgoing treatment of the Saint’s influence 
(pp. 90-97) would help the general reader to an easier understanding of 
matter dealt with up to that point. 

It is not easy to synopsize the many details, gathered by the writer with 
patience and loving care from al] centuries and countries of Europe, to elabo- 
rate the discussion of his subject. Of special noteworthiness, however, are 
his pages on the history of the devotion in twelfth and thirteenth-century 
England, on the first Holy Name Procession, and on the rise of the Con- 
fraternities of the Holy Name. Pious emulation between the Orders of 
Saint Francis and Saint Dominic perhaps has led the author into an over- 
zealous attempt to wrest from the followers of Saint Dominic credit for 
more pioneering than the furthering a devotion to the more generic Holy 
Name of God. Yet the author deals very thoroughly with the source material 


and shows a desire to be just. 
Xavier University, Cincinnati. LAURENCE E. HENDERSON. 
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Tue Divine Veroict. By Rt. Rev. Fulton J. Sheen. New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons, 1943. Pp. 105. $1.00. 

The Divine Verdict merits reading and pondering. The eloquence with 
which Monsignor Sheen enthralls millions is not confined to his dramatic 
delivery. His matter is eloquently fired by burning issues. 

In The Divine Verdict there are seven short discourses. They essay a fear- 
less analysis and solution of the pressing problems of war and peace, of free- 
dom, and of the persecution suffered by Jew and Christian. Monsignor Sheen 
is a Christian philosopher as well as orator. He digs for the underlying causes 
of modern evils, and suggests a basic remedy instead of the analgesics and 
sleeping pills too frequently offered. The “evil hour,” a consequence of man’s 
sinful guilt, is permitted by God for a greater good and is, in fact, a Divine 
Judgment guaranteeing the “permanence of the laws of God” (p. 29). 
“War ... is a Judgment of God, not in the sense that God acts outside 
history, but inside history, not as a smiting of creatures in an arbitrary fash- 
ion, but as a catastrophic effect following the breaking of His moral law” 
(p. 38). This is a conclusion flowing from cogent reasoning. “God exerts His 
Sovereignty by the judgments which follow the disobedience of His laws.” 
Msgr. Sheen applies this to the fall of Jerusalem and of Rome and, with tell- 
ing quotations from Jefferson and Lincoln, at least partially to our own 
nation. In the discourse on “The Moral Basis of Peace” he shows convinc- 
ingly that “All our talk about spheres of influence, global strategy, Balkan 
Federations, international courts, Beveridge plans, freedom and democracy, 
will collapse like a house of cards unless based on the moral order of Justice” 
(p. 62). These discourses present a powerful indictment of those who look 
upon God as “an optional extra . . . irrelevant to world events” or a “God 
of sentimental love.” They plead for morality, justice, prayer and seeking 
“first the Kingdom of God and His justice” in order to bring peace and 
stability to the world. 

At times, perhaps, the Christian philosopher yields too readily to the rheto- 
rician at the expense of clarity and fulness of truth. For example, in his dis- 
course on “Jew and Christian,” Msgr. Sheen says that “both Jews and 
Christians are failing in their vocation: the Jews are failing in their vocation 
to be the people chosen to propagate God’s law, and the Christians failing 
in their vocation to preserve the brotherhood of men under the Headship of 
Christ” (p. 84). In this rather sweeping statement he seems to forget, for 
the moment, that there are millions in the Mystical Body of Christ, and 
others linked with it in spirit, who substantially preserve the brotherhood of 
men under the Headship of Christ. And what is the “vocation” of the Jews 
after their rejection of Christ? Msgr. Sheen has given us, however, much 
to think about in our groping for peace and order. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE War Acainst Gop. Compilation and Foreword by Karl Carmer. 

New York: Henry Holt & Company, 1943. Pp. xiii, 261. $2.75. 

This volume is essentially a compilation of some fifty quotations and 
excerpts, whose general trend is to show that the Nazis and, less convincingly, 
the Japanese, are waging a war for the extinction of religion while the United 
Nations are engaged in a struggle for God. The excerpts which comprise 
the compilation are of very unequal value. All the important ones have been 
published before in available sources. Too many quotations from Nazis and 
Japanese are taken from secondary English and American sources; some of 
the statements on both sides do not bear out the general thesis of the book. 

By choice of the Nazis, the religious issue is one element in the present 
struggle. This volume oversimplifies the picture by violently forcing the 
whole war on all fronts into the mold of a crusade. 

Fordham University. Joun F. Dwyer. 


AMEN, AMEN. By S. A. Constantino, Jr. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1944. Pp. 184. $2.00. 

Reading the first sections of this book the disheartened professor of natural 
theology will smile his satisfaction. At the end of part three, on the spiritual- 
ity and immortality of the soul, the professor of psychology will murmur 
“Amen.” After part four, on the moral law, the professor of ethics will 
enter the chorus. Soon the professors of apologetics and religion, the retreat 


master and the student counselor will join them in a crescendo of “Amens.” 
And if sales reach the deserved 10,000 copies, the professorial septet will turn _ 
green with envy that a “B” or “B-plus” class recitation should turn out a 


best seller. 
For Ensign Constantino’s book is itself a strong, doubly resounding “Amen” 


to the philosophy of life, the religious instruction, the retreat inspiration and 
moral guidance he has imbibed from his teachers. Commandments six and 
seven (in the Catholic numbering) receive special attention. 

But the work is not all recitation. In the Services, a young man grows 
up very rapidly. For better or for worse, he sees a lot of life in a few months. 
This experience, plus his coast guard uniform and navy wings, his youth, 
sincerity and eagerness, the “lingo,” his hold on religious certainty, and the 
undoubted Americanism of a Navy flier calculatingly facing the prospect of 
making the supreme sacrifice, add a glow of authenticity that will sell this 
book to a public that the professor in his professional dignity cannot hope to 
reach. 

There are a few slips, the result of haste. They stand as proof conclusive 
that the volume was subject to no clerical or professorial preview. 

This is the book to put in the U.S.O. reading room, to give to your service 
man or woman, no matter what his (or her) religion, and especially if he 
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(or she) professes no religion at all. Its readers will be better soldiers in 
the war and far more intelligent, cooperative and constructive citizens in the 
postwar world. It deserves wide circulation from V-12 and A.S.T.P. volun- 
teers up to 4H in the draft. 

Fordham University. JouHn Dwyer. 


SCIENCE 


L’AVENIR DE L’Esprit. Par Lecomte du Noitiy. New York: Brentano’s, Inc., 

1943. Pp. xviii, 306. 

This is a highly interesting and, more, an important book, for three good 
reasons: its source, its content and its implications. Its author is a scientist 
of international reputation, who writes as a scientist. Its content is a sharp 
criticism of the nineteenth-century theory of a materialistic-monist ‘“Evolu- 
tion.” Its fundamental theme is the unique character and dignity of man. 
A few years ago Dr. du Noiiy published L’Homme devant la Science, and 
a third book now in printer’s hands for publication this year in New York 
to be entitled La Dignité Humaine will complete a trilogy on a single theme. 
The theme is man as the peak of a process of “Evolution” with a First Cause 
and a final purpose—a definitely finalist-teleological explanation of the origin 
and development of the visible cosmos with all that it contains and its 
culmination in the spiritual nature of man, which is destined to further in- 
definite progress—all set forth from a strictly scientific point of view. While, 
as Dr. du Noiiy says, the notion of “Evolution” is at bottom more or less a 
metaphysical concept, and therefore beyond laboratory demonstration, the 
facts as science sees them point definitely to this finalist-teleological theory 
and away from the nineteenth-century theory, which ascribed the existence of 
all things to blind chance operating through physico-chemical forces and 
“laws.” He points out that the latter theory is unable to account for the 
origin of life on this planet and for the spiritual development of man, and 
besides is a wholly gratuitous assumption. He offers his own theory as an 
“hypothesis” which can account for these things, and he adduces some very 
solid arguments, factual as well as logical for its preference over that of the 
nineteenth century which still prevails in many quarters today, although it is 
incompatible with the mathematical structure of our physical sciences. 

His fundamental criticism of the prevailing theory is that it does not view 
the evolutionary process as a whole by its not taking into full account the 
indisputable facts of man’s intellectual and moral nature. The facts are 
inexplicable as a product of purely physico-chemical reactions determined by 
chance. There is absolutely no room for the “spirit” in such a system, nor 
even for life and its development, whereas in the du Noiiy system chance, 
physico-chemical laws and reactions, life, and the spirit all find their place. 
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He roundly charges the materialist evolutionary theorists with pure dogma- 
tism in their rejection of the “supernatural” while asserting a “determinism” 
of chance. This, in fact, is pure laic “fideism.” He puts the case thus. Either 
one admits the fact of progressive evolution or one does not. If one does not 
then one is driven to explain the paleontological record and the appearance of 
man in one of two ways. Either the various species have appeared suddenly 
and disconnectedly, or there has been only an appearance of systematic evolu- 
tion as the result of pure chance and of physico-chemical “laws,” themselves 
the product of chance. The first view is no longer entertained. The second 
exemplifies simply a magnificent ignorance and an irrational optimism, for an 
evolution, which is “progressive” cannot be the result of pure chance. The 
facts clearly indicate a “progressive” evolution, and this requires the inter- 
vention of a supernatural, i.e., “para-scientific” factor. Either we must admit 
the idea of God or admit simply that we know nothing about the whole 
matter beyond a very few of its “mechanisms.” This is not “fideism” nor is 
it even “faith” in the Catholic sense. Dr. du Noiiy expressly disavows both. 
He “believes” in God, as he says, no more and no less than he “believes” 
in the electron, but he insists that his “belief” in both is a rational conviction 
and not an act of “faith.” He has reached this conviction by the paths of 
biology and physics, and he believes that any man of science who reflects on 
the facts that he has observed, must reach the same conviction unless hindered 
by blindness of intelligence or bad faith. This was Lord Kelvin’s conviction. 

Here we have a virtual acceptance of what we term “natural theology” 
akin, somewhat, to the approach by the “ways” of St. Thomas; an argument 
from the spiritual, and above all the “moral” nature of man to a Divine 
Creator as the Cause of both. Dr. du Noiiy’s innovation is the extension— 
as he calls it the “extrapolation”—of the evolutionary process to the “spirit” 
of man promising a further evolution in that spirit of unlimited possibilities 
especially in the order of “morals.” In this the two important “mechanisms” 
will be tradition and civilization both exclusively human phenomena. The 
evolutionary process has had three main stages—the formation of the earth, 
the appearance of life, and the appearance of man endowed with reason, free 
will and, above all, consciousness of right and wrong, good and evil, and a 
conscience. Man’s physical evolution is completed, his spiritual evolution 
only beginning. 

It is, therefore, a definitely theistic system that he offers and this is a 
distinctly revolutionary movement in the scientific camp. It is, of course, 
essentially metaphysical in its form and substance, but no more so than is the 
opposing materialist-monist system which rests upon a purely dogmatic meta- 
physical assumption. As a matter of fact all scientists metaphysicize whether 
they are conscious of the fact or not. Man is incurably metaphysical just as 
he is incurably religious. He cannot help seeking unity under multiplicity, or 
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asking himself the “meaning” of things. The meaning of anything is its 
relation to something greater than itself. The fundamental error in the late 
nineteenth-century “evolution” theory was its assumption that the greater 
could of itself come from the lesser as a result of blind chance. Darwin 
himself entertained no such notion, neither did Lamarck, nor did Spencer. It 
was their followers who developed and popularized that superstition. 

One of Dr. du Noiiy’s notable achievements is his demonstration of that 
superstition’s lack of rational basis and scientific support. Another and 
greater is his warm recognition of man’s personality, its dignity and its sacred- 
ness as seen by science itself. Here he plants his lancepoint on the shield of 
the entire “Instrumentalist” school which has done so much to rot the thinking 
of the modern generation. Not only that; he has challenged the whole Time 
spirit in its assault upon the liberty of man and that in the name of “Freedom.” 
It recalls Tennyson’s vision of our days: “Freedom free to slay herself, and 
dying while they shout her name.” And greatest of all is his recognition of 
God the Creator of man in a world which has forgotten God as well as 
man’s nature. 

For these great merits Catholics can give a hearty welcome to his book 
even if they cannot accept all his views and his conclusions without important 
reservations. Dr. du Noiiy’s view of religions generally is that all are “myths,” 
none being especially “revealed” by God as the one true doctrine, but all 
reflecting man’s intuitions of the divine and his dependence on the unseen 
absolute; all, therefore, containing truth but of different degrees in the order 
of intelligence and expression. It is plain that he does not accept the Chris- 
tian account of man’s fall, and redemption through the Incarnation. Never- 
theless, he frankly offers his “hypothesis” as an olive branch from the camp 
of science to the camp of religion looking to the end of the modern “conflict” 
between the two, for which conflict he sees no genuine cause. His book is, 
at the very least, a good omen in that it points to a day when the scientist and 
the theologian will, through a better understanding of each other, come to 
realize more clearly their respective domains, their common source, and ‘the 
ultimate harmony that unites both in the Divine Wisdom and Purpose for 


Man. 
New York City. Tuomas F. Woop.ock. 


SOCIOLOGY 


SocieTy AND Nature. A Sociological Inquiry. By Hans Kelsen. Chicago: 

The Chicago University Press, 1943. Pp. viii, 391. $4.00. 

This is a perplexing book. Written fifty years after Lévy Bruhl’s Primitive 
Mentality, and with full knowledge of this work, the book of the famous 
Viennese jurist in the main repeats the thesis of the great French moralist 
and ethnologist. In his opinion the thought system of primitive man entirely 
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- differs from ours, since he is unaware of causality, but thinks in terms 
of retribution. The annihilating objection to this is well known: when a 
primitive man starts fishing or hunting, he displays, by action, that, in the 
concrete case, he well understands the cause-and-effect relationships involved. 
What he cannot do, is to formulate his knowledge in abstract terms; but 
even in modern advanced society thinking in terms of abstract causation is 
the privilege of a few. 

The main proposition is elaborated by Kelsen in a lengthy chapter which 
makes more than half of the text. It is written on the basis of extensive read- 
ing of ethnological works, old and new, but the technique used in interpre- 
tation and presentation will probably arouse the legitimate wrath of ethnol- 
ogists: as it happened fifty years ago, excerpts relating to different cultures 
and culture levels are indiscriminately used with no regard to the functional 
meaning of the facts in the individual cultures. This technique may be used 
only if one holds the evolutionary theory of society. Functionally connected 
with this is the adherence to the animistic theory of primitive religion, long 
since discarded by ethnologists. | 

The emergence of the abstract concept of causality is correctly ascribed 
by Kelsen to the Greeks: but who could doubt that this progress formed a 
part of the “Greek miracle’? Nevertheless, the two chapters on Greek 
religion and philosophy are the best in the book. Since one culture only is 
concerned, the methodological objection mentioned above does not hold, and 
the careful investigation of the gradual modification of Greek ideas on retri- 
bution is a valuable contribution. The last two chapters, on modern science, 
are surprisingly short. The recent contributions of MacIver and Sorokin are 
ignored. 

Fordham University. N. S. TIMAsHEFF. 


One Hunprep YEARS OF ProsBaTION. Part II. By N. S. Timasheff. 
(Fordham University Studies. Social Sciences Series No. 2) New York: 
Fordham University Press, 1943. Pp. vi, 69. $1.25. 

In Part I, Dr. Timasheff canvassed the subject of probation in Mas- 
sachusetts and England where the movement was started in the same year, 
1841, and was gradually extended to other common-law countries. Part II 
expands the investigation of the probation movement to countries outside of 
the English-speaking world, namely, in Continental Europe, Latin America 
and part of Asia and Africa. 

Dr. Timasheff points out that the idea of probation caught hold in Europe 
decades after its introduction in Massachusetts and England. Its initial 
growth was retarded by the necessity of legislation whereas the judiciary in 
England and America was privileged to try out experiments in probation 
within the framework of the judicial process and without special statutes. 
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Aided by the development of new theories of criminology introduced by the ° 
Lombroso school, the soil of Europe was fertile for the reception of the proba- 
tionary program. 

The author then offers a well-documented survey of the first steps of the 
movement in France, Belgium and the smaller European nations with France 
leading the way. Senator Bérenger was the pioneer advocate of probation 
in France and his plan stressed the preventive rather than the reformative 
functions of probation. Two distinct features of the Bérenger draft were the 
substitution of the suspended execution of the sentence for the suspended 
sentence, thereby holding a greater threat over the criminal than in the case 
of a suspended sentence. The other feature of the French plan was the 
limitation of the law to first offenders. No provision was made for following 
up the probationer’s behavior; probation was terminated automatically on the 
commission of another crime. 

Dr. Timasheff sums up the trends in the European countries by pointing 
out that the program was less responsive to circumstances and more rigid in 
operation than the American and English systems of probation. While France 
was the first to consider probation (1884), Belgium acted more promptly 
in the passage of the first law (1888) based upon Bérenger’s draft but with 
two departures: (1) the Belgium formula reduced the probationary machinery 
to minor offenses and (2) it substituted the judicial determination for 
statutory rule in the matter of the duration of probation. With these countries 
committed to the adoption of probation, the idea spread rapidly through 
Europe: In Switzerland (1891), in Luxemburg (1892), in Portugal (1893), 
and in Norway (1894). 

Germany seems to have rejected the principle of probation as developed in 
France and Belgium in favor of a sporadic form of administrative probation 
which was followed to some extent in Denmark and Italy. 

Dr. Timasheff next covers the history of probation to the end of the first 
World War. In this period “the development of probation moved in the 
direction of the American pattern” (p. 41); juvenile courts were added; the 
Franco-Belgian and German patterns correspondingly declined. He then 
traces the development of probation in Continental Europe to the second 
World War. He generalizes by saying that the course of probation in this 
period follows closely the course of political events. In this period all the 
gains of the past were held and new improvements added. The history of 
probation is one of steadily mounting success. His study terminates with a 
short survey of probation in Latin America, Asia and Africa. His last 
observation is an estimate of the probable effect of the World War on the 
probationary movement. An Axis triumph would spell the end of probation. 
A victory for the United Nations means the further development of probation. 

Fordham Universtty School of Law. Wa tter B. KENNEDY. 
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“TRADITIO” 


TrapitTio. Studies in Ancient and Medieval History, Thought and Religion. 
Edited by Johannes Quasten and Stephan Kuttner. Volume I. New York: 
Cosmopolitan Science & Art Service Co., 1943. Pp. vii, 418. $6.50 per 
annum; single copies $7.50. 

The appearance of the first volume of Traditio marks an epoch in the 
history of American scholarship. Here for the first time in this country is a 
volume, edited and published under Catholic auspices, so massive in bulk, so 
extensive in range, so rigorous in scholarship, so objective in tone, so original 
in parts, so contemporary in technique and so precise in textual accuracy that 
it can bear comparison with any periodical publication in the world. If the 
standards here set can only be maintained, it will have to be acknowledged 
that American Catholic scholarship is out of the Catacombs. 

In Traditio Catholicism and catholicity meet and mate and make a home; 
and the promise for the future is immense. Even the best of American non- 
Catholic scholars have seldom been aware of how deplorably works of ex- 
traordinary erudition in the fields of history, literature and law, not to mention 
philosophy, liturgy or theology, have been marred by the most singular 
misconceptions of Catholic life, thought, feeling and tradition. It is, happily, 
no longer a question of prejudice or misrepresentation. Today there is no 
place for such things in any kind of scholarship. But one never knows when 
one is going to find in, let us say, a work published under the direction of one 
of the most learned of English medievalists, the simple fact that a person 
was ordained priest during the Ember days (circa quatuor tempora) tortured 
into the ludicrous statement that he was ordained “about four times.” 

With Catholicism Traditio combines catholicity. The author of the first 
essay is equally at home with Classical poets and Catholic theologians; the 
author of the second with the Fathers of the Church and modern, liberal 
German scholarship; the authors of the third and fourth with Oriental, 
Byzantine and Latin liturgical traditions; the author of the fifth with 
Georgian, Armenian, Persian, Russian, German, French, English and other 
sources and secondary works; the author of the sixth with both philosophy and 
theology ; and so of the others. To one of the articles there are 418 footnotes ; 
and every one has a value. 

The following comments on the various articles will serve better than any 
general remarks to bring out the individual value of the respective con- 
tributions. 

It is appropriate that two literary traditions in our Western culture should 
be brought into relation in the first essay of the first issue of Traditio—Vivum 
saxum, vivi lapides. The Concept of ‘Living Stone’ in Classical and Christian 
Antiquity,” by J. C. Plumpe. The vivum saxum of Vergil (Aen. 1: 166) and 
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the Petrine Japides vivi (I Pet., 2:4) both stand at the head of a tradition to 
which we have fallen heirs. 

Father Plumpe is concerned with sober and exact exposition. Vergil is his 
own commentator, illustrated and confirmed by Ovid. In the Vergilian verses 
and the Ovidian commentary, rock is adapted by a “teleology infused by 
nature” (p.5) to useful purposes. Nature also is the /ife-giver. And this 
notion attaches to native rock, not wrenched from its original site. However 
the epithet of vivum is also to be found in prose. Terentius Varro (De Ling. 
Lat. 5:123), Seneca (Nat. Quaest. 3:7) and Livy (1:45) who all speak 
of aqua viva but—significantly—issuing from the living earth. In the whole 
range of classical Latin prose, however, the phrase occurs only once, namely 
in the Annals of Tacitus (4nn. 4:55). And this seems to be a Vergilian 
reminiscence. From all this and more besides it emerges that only rock in situ 
is ever termed saxum vivum. For separate stones so termed we must turn 
to the second member of the anaphora. 

I Peter 2:4 ff. is not one of the cruces of Scriptural exegesis. The Latin 
Fathers explained the text in the same manner: The corner-stone, Christ, is 
the source from which the other stones in the edifice draw their life. This 
fundamental theme runs through the interpretations of St. Augustine and 
the applications he makes of the same in a multiplicity of contexts. Of the 
five examples adduced a typical one is that from the Enarrationes in Psalmos, 
in Ps. CXXX 1: Qui sic credunt [as also to love the whole of Christ’s 
mystical body] tamquam lapides sunt vivi. Over three hundred years later 
in a very different type of literature the Venerable Bede proves that lapides 
vivi, as symbolic of faith vivified by love, has become a commonplace of 
Christian thinking (Hist. Eccl. 4:3). In the liturgy the same is true from 
the Leonine Sacramentary down to the modern editions of the Breviarium 
Romanum in which the vivis ex lapidibus of the first ages of the Church has 
become (thanks to Urban VIII’s commission) “Quae celsa de viventibus 
Saxis ad astra tolleris.” 

The natural character of the Vergilian and the ingrained supernaturalism 
of the Petrine text and its commentaries and adaptations are thus amply 
manifest. A curious fifth or sixth-century inscription found in a nymphaeum 
in Tunis not far from the ancient Mactaris serves as a link—however 
artificial—between the two conceptions. A certain Florentius, badly served by 
the lapicidary, inscribes: Intus aque dulces biboque sedilia saxa [sic] nimfarum, 
que Florentius fundata labore s[unt]. de donis (Diehl, Inscriptiones Latinae 
Christianae Veteres 1, 785). Thus not less than five centuries after the great 
Mantuan’s death his verses are still living in a culture that he never envisaged, 
bracketed between a Byzantine cross and the pious Christian acknowledgment 
of the Author of all good. 

Completeness, precision of thought and expression, sober and objective ex- 
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position characterize every line of this essay. The printing is a model of care 
and neatness. In a text bristling with quotations in at least five languages 
repeated examination has revealed only insignificant slips. 

The second essay, “Orientations Theologiques Chez Saint Irenée,” by 
André Audet, O. P., is the first chapter of a larger work on the doctrinal 
evolution of Saint Irenaeus. It applies the “psychological criterium” to 
determine Irenaeus’ theological attitudes. While taking exception to the latest 
study of the Bishop of Lyons, Loofs’s monumental Theophilus von Antiochien 
und die anderen theologischen Quellen bei Irenaeus, Pére Audet follows the 
same method in one particular, the closest possible study of the text of the 
Adversus Haereses. Point by point, always in strict adherence to the words 
of Irenaeus, it is made manifest that Irenaeus was born into the faith and was 
not (like his contemporaries, Tatian, St. Justin, Theophilus of Antioch and 
Hegesippus) a convert. This explains the aversion of the pastor animarum for 
the far-fetched speculations of the heretics. Against the Gnostics, we gather 
from the lucid exposition of the words of Irenaeus, human indigence (imply- 
ing human perfectibility) is the starting point of that doctrinal evolution, that 
true gnosis, he is at pains to oppose to the insufferable pride of the heretics. 
In Irenaeus’ work affective theology holds the primacy and intellectualistic 
approaches are suspect. However, this is not to say that, for all his lack of 
subtle and intricate dialectical processes, St. Irenaeus is without a sweeping 
“research program” in theology. But this program is concerned not to construct 
a theological system, but to protect the Christians against the deceits of the 
heretics. The work of Irenaeus is polemical and pastoral. 

The principal merit of Pére Audet is his patient pursuit of the text and 
its exact meaning insofar as that meaning can be determined by the resources 
of modern linguistic and historical investigations. On the two occasions when 
he allows himself a digression from the consideration of the words of Saint 
Irenaeus it is precisely to determine more exactly the meaning of that text. 
Even when confronted by such a master in Patristic studies as Pére Jules 
Lebreton, S. J., perfect familiarity with the work of St. Irenaeus entitles 
Pére Audet to declare that it cannot be invoked in support of the Vatican 
dogma of the possibility of a natural cognition of God (Denziger n. 1806). 
The point is made that to expect the apologist of the latter half of the second 
century to be concerned with “moral impotency” and “physical potency” 
is an anachronism. But the main point on which Pére Audet scores is the fact 
that 4dv. Haer. II, 6, 1 is dealing with the knowledge of angels before the 
creation of man. In a second debate (p. 47, n. 160) Pére Audet parts company 
with P. Lebreton and prefers to interpret Adv. Haer. II, 13, 4 with Hitchcock 
(Irenaeus Of Lugdunum) as saying: He (God) is spoken of in these terms 
according to the love we bear him. Lebreton translates: I] en porte les noms 
par la condescendance de son amour (JosePpH M.-F. Marique). 
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In “Oriental Influence in the Gallican Liturgy,” Dr. J. Quasten studies the 
Liturgy as found in the Expositio Brevis Antiquae Liturgiae Gallicanae, and 
finds that it manifests a number of similarities to the practice of the Oriental 
liturgies. The Expositio survives in a unique manuscript of the Seminary of 
Autun, and, in the opening words, it claims to have been written by Germanus, 
Bishop of Paris (496-576). But, since it has been demonstrated that the 
author made use of the De Officiis Ecclesiasticis of St. Isidore of Seville who 
died in 636, it is more probable that it was composed by an anonymous author 
of the seventh or early eighth century. The liturgy described is not that of 
Paris, but of Autun, where the manuscript was found. 

Father Quasten analyzes this Expositio, point by point, looking for liturgical 
practices that are common to the Gallican and Oriental Liturgies and, for the 
most part, altogether lacking in the Roman Liturgy. To give a few examples 
from the multifarious evidence offered, we may take the Trishagion which we 
know in the Roman Liturgy for the Adoratio Crucis on Good Friday (Agios 
o Theos, Agios ischyros, Agios athanatos, eleison imas). This formula, with 
various embellishments and additions is found in many of the Oriental 
Liturgies, being first mentioned at the Council of Chalcedon in 451. In the 
Expositio it is found in its simplest form and hence it is assumed that it came 
into the Gallican Liturgy at a very early stage of its development. The sum- 
mary given by Dr. Quasten on this point will illustrate the nature of the 
evidence offered and the tenor of his conclusions. 


To sum up, the Gallican liturgy evidently has the Trishagion in the original form 
of the Byzantine rite. It appears to be part of the ordinary liturgy and not an ex- 
ception. The place of the Trishagion before the Lections and again before the Gospel 
shows the combined influence of Byzantium and of Egypt. The liturgy of Spain has 
the Trishagion only on the great feasts. This fact does not exclude the possibility that 
in earlier times the Trishagion was perhaps more in use. The form of the Trishagion 
differs for the various feasts. The exclusively Latin form with additions reveals 
Egyptian influences, whereas the short form in Greek and Latin seems to stem 
from Byzantium. The substitution of a proper antiphon for the Trishagion on certain 
festivals makes the influence of Byzantium certain (p. 61). 


The Kyrie Eleison is next treated. Now the Kyrie came into the Gallican 
liturgy in 529, being prescribed by the Council of Vaison. The Council gave 
as its reason for introducing it: “Et quia tam in sede Apostolica quam etiam 
per totas orientales atque Italiae provincias dulcis . . . consuetudo est intromissa 
ut Kyrie Eleison . . . dicatur, placuit etiam nobis ut . . . intromittatur.” 

The formal Dismissal of the Catechumens is prescribed in the Expositio and 
this provides another clear example of Oriental influence. In the seventh and 
eighth centuries, the Catechumenate was merely a reminiscence, a fact which 
becomes clear when we see that the Expositio takes the trouble to explain that 
it is done iuxta antiquum ecclesiae ritum. The rite was well known in the 
East, in the Syrian, Byzantine and Armenian liturgies. The Expositio speaks 
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of the observantes ad ostium, and immediately gives a symbolic explanation, 
referring to the gates of our senses. The true meaning of this expression is 
to be found in the Oriental liturgies where the deacon is to stand at the door 
to see that no one enters or leaves during the sacrifice. 

In the same fashion the author treats of the number and source of the 
Lections, the chanting of the Canticum Zachariae, the reading of the diptychs, 
the ceremonies for the Gospel, procession with the oblation, and other features 
of the Gallican Liturgy. The weight of evidence clearly establishes the fact 
of Oriental Influence, especially from the Syriac liturgies. 

In an article on “The Oldest Latin Version of the Byzantine Liturgies of 
St. Basil and St. John Chrysostom,” Dom Anselm Strittmatter publishes, 
for the first time, a Latin translation of the liturgies of St. Basil and St. John 
Chrysostom, discovered by the late Dom André Wilmart, O.S.B., and 
transcribed by him from Ms. Bibl. Nat. N.A. 1791. The manuscript, briefly 
described by H. Omont in 1900, contains the “Missa Grecorum” on ff. 
132°-137" and the “Missa Sancti Iohannis Chrysostomi” on ff. 137%-140". 
It is at least as old as the versions of the liturgy of St. John Chrysostom (X), 
made at Constantinople about 1180 by Leo Tuscus, and that of the liturgy 
of St. Basil (B) made shortly afterward by Nicholas of Otranto. 

The present translation was made from a considerably earlier redaction of 
the Liturgies than the aforesaid versions, a fact made clear from a comparison 
with the earliest manuscripts of the Greek text. Thus B appears before X in 
this translation, an arrangement found in the oldest manuscripts of the Greek 
text. Secondly, we have here some very ancient rubrics which indicate the 
translator was working from an early recension. On the other hand it must 
be admitted that certain prayers appearing only in the earliest Greek 
manuscripts, are missing from this translation, and in a few prayers where both 
ancient and “modern” readings are available, this translation will almost 
invariably show the latter form. A possible clue to the date and place of 
translation is offered in the omission in both anaphoras of the commemoration 
of the patriarch, archbishop, metropolitan or bishop, which appears to be a 
common trait in South Italian liturgical manuscripts. In this area ecclesiastical 
polity was somewhat confused during the period of the Norman rule in 
Southern Italy and Sicily. Dom Wilmart suggested the hypothesis that the 
translation was made during the First Crusade. It was not made, of course, 
to be used in the celebration of the Byzantine Liturgy in Latin. 

The translator was a Latin who worked in great haste and possibly from 
a defective copy. Frequently he manifests ignorance of the Vulgate, or at 
least indifference to it. Thus in many cases, mistranslations would have been 
avoided by a comparison of his Greek text with that of the Bible and the 
Latin version of St. Jerome. There are a number of mistranslations and curious 
grammatical misconstructions not suggested by the Greek, which may be due 
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to the carelessness or ignorance of the translator, or to one or other of the 
scribes in the course of the manuscript tradition. At times, his familiarity 
with the Latin Liturgy caused him to translate slightly different Greek phrases 
into traditional Latin formulae. 

The Latin text is given here with only a few of the more obvious textual 
errors corrected. Errors in translation are retained in the text and are discussed 
in copious notes as well as in the body of the article. The Greek text of the 
liturgies is given on the opposite pages, but merely to serve as a control for 
the Latin text of the translation. The careful explanatory and critical notes 
of the author would be unintelligible unless the Greek text were also provided. 

All of the facts stated or suggested above are substantiated by a wealth 
of bibliographical and liturgical erudition. There is a precious note (pp. 84-85) 
on the question of Greek Learning in Western Europe between the ninth and 
the twelfth centuries. On this topic, nationalistic preoccupations have at times 
overemphasized the value of the evidence. To the high praise bestowed on the 
résumé given for Carolingian times by Dom Cappuyns in his Jean Scot Erigene 
(Louvain, 1933, p. 128-132), should be added the restriction offered by Dom 
De Bruyne in his review of that book in the Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique, 
XXX (1934) p. 126 (Epwin A. Quai). 

The first of Professor Artur Landgraf’s two studies, “Studien zur Theo- 
logie des zwoelften Jahrhunderts: I. Nominalismus in den theologischen 
Werken der zweiten Haelfte des zwoelften Jahrhunderts ; II. Literarhistorische 
Bemerkungen zu den Sentenzen des Robertus Pullus,” is devoted to the 
presence of nominalism in theology during the second half of the twelfth 
century. Mediaeval nominalism has as yet a very obscure history, and nominal- 
ism in theology is even more unexplored by the historian. That there was 
nominalism in existence in the second half of the twelfth century, Professor 
Landgraf shows by the remarks of Peter Comestor. The point is further 
strengthened by references to writers of the early and middle thirteenth cen- 
tury. Writers like St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, William of Auxerre and 
Peter of Capua report and discuss nominalistic answers to the problem of the 
immutability of the Divine knowledge. But Professor Landgraf does not find 
a definite nominalistic school in theology. Rather, he finds that nominalistic 
ideas are to be found in such writers as Peter Lombard, who would not other- 
wise be called a nominalist. The conclusion drawn is that it is possible to 
find clear traces of nominalism in the second half of the twelfth century; but 
this does not mean that an organized nominalistic school in theology was there 
in existence. Nominalistic ideas could be found in the writers of different 
tendencies—in Peter Lombard and his followers as well as in the disciples of 
Gilbert de la Porrée (p. 209). A moderate conclusion, surely, which yet 
opens up an important field of historical investigation. 

Professor Landgraf’s shorter study aims, in a general way, at fixing the 
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doctrinal positions, the influences on and the date of the Sententiae of Rebert 
Pullus. He finds some influences of Peter Abelard; on the other hand, he 
argues that Peter Lombard could have known the Sententiae. Hence he 
accepts the dating of the work somewhere before 1150 and after the third 
book of Abelard’s Theologia. 

Philotheus Boehner’s study, “The Notitia Intuitiva of Non-existents accord- 
ing to William Ockham, with a critical study of the text of Ockham’s Repor- 
tatio and a Revised Edition of Rep. II, Q. 14-15,” raises so many problems 
that I reserve it for discussion in the second volume of T'raditio (ANTON C. 
PEcIs). 

“Jordanus of Saxony’s Vita S. Augustini the Source for John Capgrave’s 
Life of St. Augustine,’ by Rudolph Arbesmann, O.S.A.; renders a double 
service. It offers an excellent summary of Jordanus’ own life, not easily 
available in historical literature; and then a masterly comparative study of 
two lives of St. Augustine which appeared at a significant period of Augus- 
tinian history: the one by the German Augustinian Jordanus of Saxony, in 
mid-fourteenth century ; and the other by an English confrére, John Capgrave, 
in mid-fifteenth century. Two circumstances determine both the writing and 
the character of the Lives in question: the desire to give a history to the Order 
of the Augustinian Hermits, after their union in 1256; and the desire to 
vindicate, against the contention of the Canons Regular, the Hermits’ claim 
that they are, as a matter of history, St. Augustine’s direct foundation. 

But for a long time, no one suspected any relation to exist between Jordanus’ 
Latin Vita S. Augustini and Capgrave’s Life of St. Augustine; though the 
latter does inform the reader that his work is a translation from the Latin. 
Notwithstanding this hint, the latest editor of Capgrave’s Life, Mr. J. J. 
Munro (Early English Text Publications, No. 140 London, 1910) has con- 
cluded that Capgrave is the original composer of the Life, and explains his 
“translation” from the Latin as referring to citations he made from St. Augus- 
tine’s own works. 

Father Arbesmann throws a flood of light on the whole problem. After 
carefully analyzing the two biographies and comparing the forty-five chapters 
into which Capgrave has divided his English Life with Jordanus’ Vita, our 
author concludes that of Capgrave’s Life only the first five chapters are his 
own, but that the rest (except two, XII and XXIV, based on Augustine’s 
Confessions) are in reality but a free rendition of Jordanus, interspersed with 
short personal glosses of Capgrave. In answer to the question of how Cap- 
grave came to know of the work of Jordanus, Father Arbesmann suggests two 
strong probabilities: either, a copy had found its way to England from the 
Library of the Augustinian Studium Generale at Paris; or, on the journey to 
or from Rome, which Capgrave made as a pilgrim, presumably in the Jubilee 
year 1450, he halted at the Paris Studium, and there used or secured a copy of 


Jordanus’ Latin Vita. 
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In the Prologue to his Life, Capgrave goes into a diffuse lucubration on the 
etymology and significance of the name Augustine (deriving it from augere 
and ustus—growth in burning love for God, etc.) to which Father Arbesmann 
assigns Isidore of Seville’s Etymologiae (IX, 3, 16) as source. But on this 
point, Mr. George Sanderlin is more correct in pointing out that Capgrave 
actually borrowed his philology directly from Jacob of Voragine’s Acta 8S. 
Augustini (Cf. Speculum, July, 1943, p. 358, note 4). 

A distinguished legal historian, Prof. Gaines Post, has chosen for discussion 
a highly important theme, “Plena potestas and consent in Medieval Assem- 
blies. A Study in Romano-Canonical Procedure and the Rise of Representa- 
tion, 1150-1325.” The plena potestas or “full power’ formula was stated 
in the writs carried by the delegates of constituent bodies and cities to the 
English Parliament, to the Spanish Cortes, to the French States General. 
Dr. Post rightly considers it as “one of the most significant expressions of the 
new relationships between the communities and the central authority.” 

But did the plena potestas imply, on the part of the delegates, the right of 
sovereign political consent which could impose limitations upon royal authority, 
or only the duty of consent to the demands and decisions of the king and his 
council? The author’s a posteriori and factual approach to an answer is an 
outstanding model of sound historical method. For the first time, he examines 
the import of plena potestas in the light 23 thirteenth-century legal theory and 
procedure, ascertaining as he goes along precisely what meaning canonists and 
legists attached to that formula at the different stages of its application. By 
accurate steps and with thorough documentation, he traces the process by which 
the plena potestas was taken directly from Roman Law by the Church’s 
canonists, and then generally applied by both civil and ecclesiastical jurists not 
only to representation in medieval courts and business transactions, but also 
to royal ambassadors, papal legates and administrative agents, to representation 
in diets, parliaments, Cortes and States General, Church councils, cathedral 
and monastic chapters, and judicial procedure. 

The analyses of his tests lead Professor Post to conclude that plena potestas, 
in the thirteenth century, meant “the acceptance of the right and power of the 
ruler to summon, ask for information and demand consent to measures decided 
for the common good and safety . . . the right of the communities to be 
summoned, to elect representatives and instruct them how to defend local 
rights, to negotiate for a reasonable subsidy or beneficial statute and to consent 
to the decisions of the king and his council,” and this, without the right of 
referring matters back to constituents, thus delaying action, but with the right 
to oppose by judicial means the demands of the government. Thus, the plena 
potestas was neither the germ of the legal sovereignty of modern parliaments, 
nor was it an abject yielding to the king’s will. On the contrary, it acted as 
a check to absolutism, for normally it was “a means of defending local liberties 
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and individual rights and an essential part of a system of judicial and conciliar 
representation based on that law of the land by which the prince must rule.” 

Two other historical articles, “Medieval Georgian Historical Literature, 
VIIth-XVth Centuries,” by Prince Cyril Toumanoff, and “Bernardus Com- 
postellanus Antiquus, A Study in the Glossators of the Canon Law,” by Dr. 
Stephan Kuttner, are models of historical method and erudition. After an 
admirably succinct statement on the historical background reflected in the 
literature examined, Prince Toumanoff, deals firstly with Sources outside the 
Georgian Annals (K‘art’lis-Cxovreba), from a work of Gregory the Deacon, 
probably written in the seventh century, down to the History of the invasions 
of Timur (c. 1421-1450?) : and secondly with Sources contained in the An- 
nals, from the History of the Kings of Iberia, by Archbishop Leonti Mroveli 
(eleventh century), to the History of the Mongol Invasions, compiled in the 
fourteenth century by an anonymous Meschian chronographer. A critical 
Appendix deals with differences in two redactions of the Annals. 

Dr. Kuttner reconstructs, mainly from his own discoveries in canonical 
manuscripts, the glosses of the Spanish canonist Bernard on the Decreta of 
Gratian, on the Compilatio prima and on his Quaestiones disputatae; while in 
an important Introduction we are given a connected account, not elsewhere 
available, of the Bologna canonists and of Bernard’s colleagues in particular. 
Of paramount value are the copious footnotes, many of which are meant to 
round out and correct the data given in his earlier work, the Repertorium der 
Kanonistik, 1140-1234, I (1937). Thus, to take an example, to the 120 
MSS recorded in the Repertorium (pp. 13-58) a footnote (5) on p. 280 of 
the present article adds 30 more. Several other annotations point out correc- 
tions which have to be made both in Dr. Kuttner’s Repertorium and in the 
works of others. Thus, the attribution to Albert of Benevento of original 
glosses, accepted by J. F. Schulte in Die Geschichte der Quellen und Literatur 
des Canonischen Rechts, and in an article, “Die Glosse zum Decret Gratians,” 
is now said to repose on a piece of evidence that is a blunder. Glosses with 
the siglum Al., quoted by Schulte as being those of Albert, are in reality of 
late fourteenth-century Bohemian origin (p. 282, fn. 19). In the Conclusion 
of his study, Dr. Kuttner sheds new light on the Compilatio Romana. 

For all this wealth of erudition a debt of gratitude is due from scholars 
the world over both to the editors, Father Johannes Quasten and Dr. Stephan 
Kuttner, and likewise to Dr. Ludwig Schopp of the Cosmopolitan Science 
and Art Service Co., whose initiative made the enterprise possible. 


Fordham University DEMETRIUS ZEMA 





Correspondence 


An APOLOGY 


EDITOR: Your reviewer owes Dr. Harry C. Koenig, Editor of Principles 
for Peace, an apology for misstatement about the volume which appeared in 
THouGHT for March, 1944, pp. 112-114. In consulting that most useful 
collection of papal documents he stumbled upon the very passages taken from 
Firmissimam Constantiam of March 28, 1937, which he said in his review 
had been omitted from the compilation. 


Fordham University. Ropert C. HartTNETT. 
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History at Catholic University. 2 volumes, 1100 pages, footnotes and an 


THE JESUITS IN HISTORY 


By Martin P. Harney, S.J. 


The dramatic story of the vital, zealous and restless body of religious men who 
have made history, and been part of world history, from the time of Loyola, their 
founder, until today. This book presents a tremendous array of facts, is encyclo- 
pedic in its scope, is objectively analytic in its method, but is a book for the 
general reader, written in popular style. The author is Professor of the History 
of the Reformation at Boston College. 512 pages, with appendices, bibliography 
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